PREFACE 


This is a companion volume to our 
ElemevfR of Civics which has been so well 
received both by the students and teachers of 
Civics and Politics as well as the general 
public. This is an appropriate time for a 
sei’ious study of not only the general problems 
of civics but also for a detailed and critical 
study of the problems of Indian Administra- 
tion. It is hoped that this small treatise will 
be found useful to all interested in the subject. 

Any suggestion for improvement will be 
thankfully received and incorporated in the 
next edition. 


The Univeksity, Lucknow ^ V S RA]\I, 
October 10, 3 9S7. ) R.M RHAEMA- 
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CHAPTER I 


OUR INDIA 

Few of us realise that our India is a veritable 
museum of curiosities — cultural, economic, social and 
political. Her geographical and physical conditions 
are largely responsible for the differences in the 
customs and manners, trades and professions, dress 
and food, and general life of the people in the diffe- 
rent parts. The vastness of the, country may be 
understood from the fact that for quite a long time 
the whole land was not known to the people beyond 
her frontiers. For example, Herodotus knew only 
the Punjab; the Europeans, in the Middle^ Ages, 
had merely heard of the ‘land of spices’ in the east, 
which later came to be known as the East Indies- 
Vastness of the Country . — India lies to the south 
of the continent of Asia, lying between 5 and 37 
degrees parallels of North Latitude, and 67 and 99 
degrees of Longitudes. The Tropic of Cancer passes 
almost through the central part, thus dividing the 
country into two halves, the northern lying in the 
Temperate Zone and the southern in the Torrid Zone. 
Her greatest length from Nanga Parbat In Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin in the south is 2,000 miles, and 
the greatest breadth from Sukkuc in the west to 
the eastern-most point of Assam is nearly 2,000 
miles. The country is almost triangular in shape, 
broadest in the north where she is fenced in by 
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mountain ranges, of which tiie ilitnaia v.as .arc the 
most impregnable, and tapering lowar.ds tlic south, 
the other two sides being boun led by an enormous 
sea-board almost 3-500 mdcs in length The Hima- 
layan ranges turn a little to the west where they 
form the north-west frontier traversed here and 
there by passes which have, at difTcrent periods of 
her history, allowed an access to vast invading 
hordes of foreigners, though on many occasions, 
women and children had not followed the invaders. 
This resulted in inter-marriages between the new- 
comers and the old inhabitants of India- “Thus the 
piecemeal nature of successive conquests and the 
enforced intercourse between conquerors and con- 
quered have produced a remarkable continuity of 
Indian civilization. Despite periodic invasions of 
the country by peoples of widely divergent races, 
religions and customs, many nfiluent streams have 
been absorbed into two particular systems”— the 
one in Aryavarla and the other in the Deccan 

The total area of India is i; 80S.33H sq. miles, of 
which British India covers 1,094,300 sq. miles and 
the Indian st<nes 711,032 sq. miles. Thus in her 
extent of territory, India is equal to Europe minus 
Russia, some of the districts in British India being 
as big as Belgium,-' - , 


It is now easy to understand why this vast sub- 
continent has marked yariatioiis in the customs, 
manners, languages ' occupations, dress and genera! 
habits of the people. The ■ varying geographical 
condipons, e.g., climate, soil and natural products' 
and the consequent inHuences -on -the life of the 
peoples ,n the different parts hdve 'all conspired 
together to make the country what it is.- ' - ' - 
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Natural divisions of India . — From the Physical 
point of view India has been divided into four 
natural divisions, vts-. (l) the mountain reRion in 
the north, (2) the great plain in the north, or the 
great Indo-Gangetic Plain, (3I the Table-land of 
the Deccan, and (4) the Coast-Strips. 

Each Division is different from the rest- 
The mountain region of the North . — This re- 
gion consists of the Himalayas and their eastern 
and western offshoots. The Himalayas are the 
highest mountains in the world. Everest, Gauri- 
shanker and Kinchinchinga are the highest peaks. 
The Himalayas are not only very high but also 
very wide, and therefore stand like a huge wall on 
the northern boundary of India. The Karakoram 
mountain stands on the north-east of Kashmir. 
Among the north-western ranges of the Himalayas 
the Hindukush, the Suleman and the Kirthar ranges 
are important. .. Of the eastern offshoots which 
traverse Assam and Burma, Garo, Khasi and Jantia 
Hills (in Assam,) and Pegu Yoma, Arakan Yoma 
and .Tennasarim Yoma (in Burma) are importarit. 
These ranges are intersected by large rivers India 
derives very great advantages from the Himalayas. 
Over the high hills lie'the important stations which 
are the summer reports of people from, the plains, 
of which Darjeeling, Nainital, Mussoorie, Bhowali, 
Simla, and Dalhousie are very famous. The whole 
of the mountain is covered with green trees which 
supply large quantities of useful timber to India. 
The monsoons from the southern side are checked^ 
by the Himalayas, and therefore the big northern 
plain gets plenty of rainfall. In the north-west 
corner lies, the beautiful valley of Kashmir which is 
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famous for its natural beauty in the world. The 
big rivers-the Indus, the Ganges, the Jumna and 
the Brahmputra rise from the Himalayas and make 
the extensive plains very fertile. To the south of 
the mountain, at its foot, is the terai full of jungles 
in which the wild beasts abound. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain . — It is a very big 
quadrangular plain watered by the famous rivers 
of India— the Indus, the Ganges, the Jumna and the 
Brahmputra and their tributaries. These rivers 
rise from the Himalayas which are covered with 
perpetual snow, and therefore even in the summer 
the rivers are full of water. The greatest height of 
the plain is 1,000 feet. The height increases as we 
travel upwards from the mouths of the rivers. The 
rivers cut the biggest stones, reduce them to powder 
in their rapid course near the mountains, and 
spread the alluvial soil on their banks, and for 
this reason the plain is very fertile. And as the 
rivers flow smoothly and slowly lower down, through 
the plains, they are very useful for irrigation 
and many canals have been cut from them. This 
plain stretches from the Himalayas right upto the 
Vindhyas, and from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince upto the eastern boundary of Bengal, and 
therefore, contains the Punjab, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, Behar, Orissa, Bengal, northern 
part of Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
whole of the plain except the desert of Rajputana 
and hilly tracts of Central Provinces, is the granary 
of India. Wheat, barley, maize, cotton, rice, jute 
and opium, are all largely grown here. For that 
reason this plain is the most thickly populated part 
of India. A part of the plain, comprising the 
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valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, is called Arya- 
varta, because -when the Aryans came into India 
they at first settled in this part. Many other ex- 
.ternal invasions from the north-west were made 
into this plain. The riches of the plain attracted 
the attention of the European nations too who came 
and settled in Bengal. Several important places 
like Panipat, Plassey, Buxar. Cawnpore, Meerut, 
Hastinapur. Patna, Kaushala, Mithila, Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Jhansi and Gwalior lie in this plain. There- 
fore, this plain has a great historical importance/' 
The Deccan . — Southern India begins from the 
river Tapli. This region is triangular and is sur- 
rounded on ail the three sides by mountains. On 
the north stretch the Vindhya ranges, on the east 
lie the Eastern Ghats and on the west are the West- 
ern Ghats. This table-land is highest in the west 
and slopes towards the east, therefore, the rivers 
Godavari, Mahanadi, Kristna and Cavery, all flow 
towards the east and fail into the Bay of Bengal. 
The soil is generally rocky and therefore there are 
no canals, nor are wells easily dug. The cultivators 
collect water in huge tanks and then use it for 
irrigation. Only at the mouths of the big rivers 
and their tributaries do we find small tracts of 
alluvial and fertile land which is irrigated by the 
rivers. The northern part of the Deccan is made 
of black soil which is very useful for growing cotton, 
and cotton is, therefore, the chief product of that 
part. It is from this tract that the Bombay mills 
get their largest supply of cotton. In the south the 
Nilgiri hills are famous for their natural beauty. 

From the historical point of view, the Deccan 
has an importance all its own. The rulers of the 
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northern plain made repeated efforts to subdue Ihe 
Deccan, but the Vindhyas and the build of the 
table-land did not allow them to succeed. For this' 
reason, ancient culture and customs are preserved to . 
this day more in the Deccan than in the plain. 
The Hindu temples of the Deccan are very famous, 
particularly the beautiful temples of Madura. The 
Deccan is also the field of Maratha glory. Here 
are Vijayanagar, Surat, Seringapatam, Madura and 
Mysore, famous in history, past as well as present. 

But modern civilization has taken greater strides 
in northern than in southern India. This is due to 
the lack of railway communications, and the sparse-' 
ness of population on account of unproductiveness ■ 
of the soil. The big states of Hyderabad and Mysore 
form part of the Deccan. 

The Coast-strips. — Mountains, called the Eastern 
Ghats and Western Ghats, run parallel to the east 
and west coasts of India. Between the Eastern 
Ghats and the east coast lies a broad plain called 
the eastern coast-strip ■which is an important part 
of Madras presidency, Similarly, between the 'Wes- 
tern Ghat and the west-coast lies the narrow strip 
of land, called the western coast-strip which forms 
a part of Bombay presidency. The following Is a 
comparative description of the two coast-strips 

Hi The eastern coast-strip is broader than the 
western, and therefore much more cultiva- 
ted. It grows small maize, bajra, rice, etc, 
in abundance. The Kristna, the Godavari 
and the Mahanadi have made fertile deltas 
along the east coast. But the western 
coasl-.sirip is narrow, has a very heavy rain- 
f.aU, and produces large quanlites of fruits,’ 
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cocoanuts, spices, etc. Only two rivers of 
southern India, the Narbada and the Tapti, 
flow towards the west, but they do not 
make any delta. 

(2) The Western Ghats, being very much higher 

than the Eastern Ghats, check the monsoon 
rising from the Arabian sea, and therefore 
the rainfall on the narrow coast strip is 
so great that large quantities of water are 
stored up high on the "hills, and hydro- 
electric works' have been constructed. The 
electric current is carried to work the 
Bombay mills, while the water is used 
‘for fruit growing. But the Eastern Ghats 
being less-high, there is less rainfall, arid 
the soil being less rocky, there is more 
cultivation. 

(3) The eastern coast-stri'p has the seaports of 

Madras, Pondicherry, etc., while Bombay. 
Daman and Diu are the natural ports on 
the west. ■ ' 

(4) The western coast-strip has a peculiar his- 

torical importance. Its northern part is 
called’ ‘ Swastra ’ or ‘ Maharastra’. It has 
many hill-forts and valleys which formed 
the field of Maratha glory in the eighteenth 
century. It was here that Shivaji had given 
proof of his wonderful courage and mili- 
tary talents. On the contrary, the foreigners 
easily subjugated the eastern part of the 
Deccan, ^ and here the French and the 
English several times fought for the estab- 
lishment of their supremacy. 

These physical conditions are largely rc ■ 
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for the great differences in climate, from the extreme 
cold in the Himalayan region to the great heat of 
Sind, and for the different products in the several 
parts of the country with consequent varieties of 
food in the several provinces, the dress of the 
people, their manners and their different levels of 


intelligence. The profound influence of these diver- 
sities in the physical environment of the country 
upon the people of India can hardly be over-estimated- 
The people of India , — Historians opine that 
the Aryans were the first to enter India from the 


north-west. For a considerably long time they 
settled in the Punjab where they carried on their 
peaceful pursuits. But later on, due to natural 
rise of other races they forced their way further 
inland, thus coming into contact with the Kols and 
the Dravidians who were forced by the superior 
strength and culture of the Aryans to cross the 
Vindhyas and occupy the southern country. In 
this way, the Vindhyas divided India into two 
racial and, to some extent, cultural halves, the north 
remaining mainly Aryan in extraction and the south 
tri^" ^ Successive invasions of new 

thpP "orth-west, ’chief of them 

theSevt?’ the Yueh-Chis. the Huns, 

theScyth ans, the Iranians, the Mongols and the. 

oc^uS ? r mixed races which 

rorXeL ' country. From the 

throuch foreigners entered India 

iSrabUanr'’Tti,-''^'"^"’ mfloence on the 

T l e ‘L , f appreciable. 

seven ma?n nfi 1 ^ 
seven main physical types:— 

I'l The Turko-Iranians. They were formed by 
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a fusion of the Turks and the Persians, with a 
preponderance of the former. They are the Baluchis 
and Afghans inhabiting the Baluchistan Agency 
and the North-West Frontier Province. They are 
a very hardy and warlike people and at present 
contribute large contingents to the Indian Army. 

I2I The hido-Aryans are considered as the direct, 
descendants of the original Aryan invaders and 
occupy the Punjab, Rajputana and Kashmir, form- 
ing the bulk of the Khatris, Rajputs, and Jats. 

I3] The Aryo-Dravidiatt, as the name connotes, 
•were formed by an inter-mixture of the Indo-Aryans 
and Dravidians ivith a larger proportion of the 
former. They occupy the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, parts of Rajputana and Bihar • . 

Ul The Mongol-Dravidians, found in Bengal and 
Bihar represent the mixed type of the Mongols and 
the Dravidians, with a certain element of Aryan 
blood in the higher castes. 

Isl The Mongoloids, are found in the Himalayan 
region (including Nepal, Assam and Burma). 

Is] The Scylhio-Dravidians, formed by a blending 
of the Scythians and Dravidians, comprise the 
Maharatha Brahmans, the Kumbis and the Coorgs. 

The Dravidians are by far the only original 
type and extend from Ceylon right upto the Gangetic 
valley ; though at present they are modified by 
degrees of admixture of the Aryans, Scythians and 
Mongoloids- 

It must, however, be remembered that although 
a casual observer will not find it difficult to disting- 
uish the one tvpe from the other, he wdll not be able 
to say at what particular stage the change from the 
one type to the other really takes place. 
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Languages of India . — What is true of the racial 
composition of Indian peoples is equally true of the 
languages spoken m India. The country is so vast 
and, till lately, the means of communication were 
so rare and difficult that one single language had no 
chance whatever of becoming the spoken language 
of the people. Moreover, as various invaoing hordes 
entered India, they brought their own language 
along with their customs and institutions. These 
languages intermixed with those already spoken in 
the country, thus producing mixtures of varying 
degrees. 

It is generally estimated that at present about 
150 languages are spoken in India, with innumerable 
dialects. • As the map shows these languages may, 
however, be roughly grouped into 19 classes each 
of which consists of a number of languages. An- 
other important point to remember is the fact that 
Pr.ikrit (old Sanskrit) and Persian are responsible 
for giving rise to a number of modern Indian 
languages- 


The principal languages belong to three cate- 
gories;— a) ^irya„ languages, including Hindi, 
-Bengali, Behan, Oriya, Pvajasthani, Marathi, Gujrati 

and Punjabi; (2) DrntnW/a;, languages include Tamil 
e ugu, Malayalain and Kanarese ; (3) Indo-Chinese 

including Assamese, Tibbeto-Chinese, Pashto, Baloch, 

and Sindhi are largely imports from the north-west. 

I he linguistic areas of India do not coincide 
with the political areas, the latter being the result 
of accident, administrative convenience and even 
whims of those responsible for carrying out adminis- 
trative units. For example,- in the Madras presi- 
dency alone no less than four distinct languages, 
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vh. Telugu. Tamil, Malnyalarn and Kanarose are 
spoken. Other provinces too have similar problems. 
The Speakers of Important Languages according to 


the Census of T 931 (/?t thousands.) toere . 

• — 

Western Hindi 

7hS4'/ 

Kanarese 

11,206 

Bengali 

53.469 

Oriya 

8.994 

Telugu 

26,374 

Gujrati 

10,850 

Marathi 

2Q,sgo 

Burmese 

8-854 

Tamil 

20,412 

Malayalam 

9d38 

Punjabi 

15-830 

Lahnda 

8-566 

Rajasthani 

13.898 



Of all the languages, Hindi which is a 

mixture 

of Sanskrit and 

Persian 

is by far the most popular 


language. 

“The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse -which has given rise to 
bl-Ungualism and the consequent displacement of 
tribal languages, has formed the subject of a con- 
siderable amount of discussion and suggestion 
during the last decade and a good deal has been 
written on the possibility of a lingua franca for 
India. The combined speakers of Eastern and 
Western Hindi considerably exceed in number the 
strength of any other individual language in India, 
and if we add to these two languages Bihari and 
Rajasthani which so resemble Hindi as to be fre- 
quently returned under that name in the census 
schedules, we get well over 100 millions of speakers 
of tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and central 
India.. In their pure forms these four languages 
may be scientifically distinct ; ‘but this is not the 
popular view- There is a common element in the_ 
main languages of northern and central India which- 
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renders their speakers, without any great conscious 
change in tlieir speech, mutually intelligible to one 
another and this common basis already forms an 
approach to a lingua franca over a large part of 
India.” Ever since the rise of the Nationalist Move- 
ment in India, the bitter controversy between Hindi 
and Urdu for becoming Imgua franca of India is 
rapidly declining and Hindus and Muslims now 
generally agree that the one national language of 
the country must be Hindustani, which is a happy 
combination of Hindi and Urdu, without prepon- 

derance of Sanskrit or Persian. In fact. Hindustani 

has now become so popular that it can be fairly 

well understood m almost every part of India, 

quue as much as French in Europe. The greatest 

Nat'iona of India, namely the Indian 

as he O in Hindustani 

En d^sris sni” deliberations, though 

L non HinH 1 “ as well as 

ny non-n.industani SDea1v1n<r • . • 

speeches. speaking delegates in their 

Ot/ier Differences in India. -Besides racial 
and linguistic differences whir-i, .i- . , racial 

pe'ople into many groups the^e'^''" 

loo that make them a ^he/^ other factors 

profess different religions They 

gods and deities Their .'^“‘‘shipping their own 

..roviniL „Jds.,rs': 

.Economic conditions too differ t 

Idely for agriculture is th.i - ‘'““S'" '^ery 

■Pie. In the political 5^0010^? '‘’1 

-isiderahle difTer^nf-^ u ^ndia we find 

'e """ '" 1 “ =■"<> 

.!s inter se on the ^nd, and the Indian 

Pn the other. Due to the varying 
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ejeofxraphicul condiHons they a!so d\ffer in their drc';- 
scn, footi, and intcileclual and physical development. 

Fundamental Unity of India — Many European 
writers have indulged in catling India a continetu 
made up of many .smaller countries and on this 
account they deny it one nation.ility. In support 
of their contention they specially emphasise the 
dip'erences in languages, customs, religions of the 
people and even the physical features of the country. 
They assert titai India cannot, become one nation. 
A careful examination of their .statement .and the 
conditions in India prevailing at present, in the light 
of her lieritage, would show that fundamentally India 
is one country and one nation. 

Let us examine the basis of the fundamental 
unity of India. Cut off from the rest of the world 
hy high mountain ranges on one side and separated 
from the world on the other sides hy the sea, India 
iia.s developed in this i.solation. of hers a unique 
civilization of her own whicti can be easily dis- 
tinguished not only from the civilization of other 
non-Asiatic countries but even from that of the 
other Asiatic countries lying on her borders. It is 
not at ail difficult to distinguish between Indian cul- 
ture and the culture of the rest of the world. True, 
the frequent invasions of different tribes from the 
north-west brought Indians in contact with foreign- 
ers of various races and tribes. But it is a 
strange phenomenon of Indian history that never 
had the newcomers succeeded in wiping out the 
principles and practices of the original Indians, 
particularly those of the Aryans- Instead of as- 
similating in their own system whatever was Indian 
they allowed themselves, rather they were forced. 
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to be absorbed in tiie specialty afl-absorbint; Imlian 

system. Even tlie Mussalnians who were tltc last 

invaders from the north-west had to adaiu tbenr 

selves to tbe'nesv environments in which they were 

placed. No better e.yainple cotild be cited of this 

than that of the Mof'hiils, who, thotiub under Bibcr 

liad an intention of establishing an empire in India 

subject to their orintnal kioRdotn and Empire in 

Afghanistan and Farghan settled down in ibis' 

country, became rooted to the Indian soil and in 

course of time cea.sed their connections with their 

original homes and prided in calling themselves 

Indians. And this-is true also of those who entered 

ndia by sea. -Mr. William Archer, a keen 

observer, pays a glowing tribute to this absorbing 

capacity of Aryan culture in these words. “Great 

as are the differences between us and our Indian 

fellow-cuizens, the points of resemblance are even 

more remarkable There is certainly no other 

non-European race in the world that could so rapidly 

and so perfectly acquire our language and adapt 

themselves to our manners ; nor is there any race 

conscious of an estranging 

I‘''ct is, no doubt, that India is 

cous remote 

CQusinship tells in the end.” 

This have bean made possible no: only by the 

Z mZ ,i»»I«.lo„ of India bnt also- 

V^nyi), conditions in the country. The 

ye. df" l'«"« 
betateen .he harlier 

mnnf been a larger 

eTnl r between the people of 

e Indo-Gangetic plain and those of the Deccan, 
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nor are the rivers uncrossable. In short, the internal 
barriers have never presented any difficulties in the 
way of the country acquiring and maintaining her 
identity from times immemorial upto the present day. 

Civilizadon and Racial Factor. — Although the 
peoples of India belong to several races yet their 
constant living together for such a long time has 
removed their differences and created wonderful 
unity. To-day the people of the Punjab, though 
originally belonging to the Indo-Aryan family, 
freely mix and inter-marry with those of the United 
Provinces, keeping in mind only caste regulations. 
Ihisis true in all provinces. From time to time 
foreigners invaded and conquered India, but they 
gave up their own customs and became mixed up 
with the conquered. The best example of this is 
the springing up of mixed families or races. This 
admixture has also helped to protect Indian culture 
and civilization Ever since days of old the followers 
of Ram and Krishna and the admirers of Vedas and 
the believers in the same God have inhabited India 
from the northen regions right up to the Cape Comorin 
and from Sindh to Burma. This community of 
culture and civilisation is an undisputed fact. Since 
Vedic Age the Risliis and preceptors of the Hindus 
have spent their life on the high summits of the 
Himalayas in deep devotion and meditation. In 
short, it can be said that oneness of civilisation and 
culture, and the community of religious sentiments 
and feelings have succeeded in unifying the Indians 
and kept the distant provinces in close contact with - 
each other. And this is why the teachings of th'* 
Gita, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat are 
dear to the people of northern India as to Iho 
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the south beU\een the Vindhayas and Cape Comorin. 

IS unity has helped the v/hole country to imbibe 
feelings of one nationality. The other most impor- 
tant race of India is the Musalman community. In 
these several hundred years of their living in this 
country there has been so much of co-operation 
et\\ een the Hindus and Musalmans that it is easier, 
o disunguish between the Indian Muslim and a 
tishm than between an Indian Muslim 

outsi? l" ^It^salrnans of Countries 

outside India had looked upon Indian Musalmans 

and hrn®"r’ "" Musalmans born 

thetr,f\“"/" ^his country call her as much 

forLreri "k The greatest credit 

[rthrminds ^"d.an nationality 

Car-sighted M° r ^ ^t'salmans belongs to those 
^ ven uo fh had wisely 

Lntry ?here n f^^hngs and made this 

them was Akbar"the^ C "otable among 

prudence in had showed great ' 

between the Wnd"^ ‘he differences 

Hsheran imS e 'he Musalmans and estab- 

age the rulers of 'he Vedic 

country as one unit ItT~ tr^ “P°" 'h>s whole 

in Indian Histmy "her" LaJ 

tn this land but there wasno^ r" l'>ngdoms 

them and even at times all th ^^‘‘^‘'""^'"^nt between 

glance to the suoreme kingdoms owed alle- 

npon as their oierlrTorCW 

at the same time these f * 'hough 

ewyed very 
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embarked upon extensive conquests tor assuming the 
title of Chakravarli Raja, notable among them were 
Maharaja Dasharath, his son Ram Chandra- Yudhis- 
thira, Ajatshatru, Vikrmaditya, Chandra Gupta, 
Asoka and Harsha- They did not even look upon 
the distant parts of their empire as foreign land 
They treated it as their own land thus giving politi- 
cal and imperial unity to the whole system Dashr 
ratha once spoke of his empire in these words ; — 
Mine are the tribes in eostern lands 
And those ivho Jmell on Stndhu's sands, 

Mine is Surastra far aioay, 

Sitrvira's realm admits wy sway ; 

My bests the Southern nations fear, 

The Ary as and the Vangas hear, ^ ■ 

And as Lord paramount 1 reign 
O'er Magadh and the Matsya's plain 
Koiisal and Kasi's lidde domain 
Alt Rich in treasures of the mine 
In golden, corn, sheep, goats and hine- 
As late as the 3 rd century B. C. Asoka attempted 
wide conquests and through his religious zeal and his 
paternal care of his subjects he gave to his extensive 
empire a unity which was atonce unique and admir- 
able. Harsha was the last Hindu Emperor who was 
able to keen the various parts of his empire in India 
knit together. After his death and probably due 
to the weakness of his successor the imperial 
system lost its strength and the local rajas assumed 
their independence and during the turmoil of the 
Rih and Qth centuries Rajput families established 
their difftrent kingdoms in northern India. They 
irteali.'.ed chivalry which lead to fierce wars even 
amongst themseh-f,-'- They did not rise to the lofty 
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or of the Deccan, look upon India's holy rivers as 
their own. The inhabitants of Madras and Bengal 
go on pilgrimages to Mathura, Brindaban, Kashi 
and, Badrinath. The people of northern India, 
similarly, go to Jagannath Puri, Dwarika and 
Rameshwaram. These pilgrimages too have helped 
India to retain her identity. The customs, manners, 
dresses and feelings of one province easily spread 
in other parts of the country and inter-provincial 
travels create a wonderful bond of national unity. 
The various fairs held at sacred places are attended 
by visitors from all provinces, A visit to important 
holy places will show that rich and philanthropic 
persons of all provinces have constructed Dharm- 
shalas, Maths, Gurdwaras, Ghats and Temples 
in distant parts of the country and thus given a 
practical proof of their patriotism. 

Economic Unity , — Ever since days of old 
Indians have been attaching the greatest importance 
to spiritual advancement. Therefore, here in this 
country acquisition of wealth and material objects 
is considered inferior to realisation of God and 
worship of gods. Indians are so intensely religious 
that they look upon worldly progress as only a means 
a nd not the end of human life. Therefore, they are 
mostly agriculturists, and agriculture is the mainstay 
of Indian life. Even internal trade has been con- 
fined to agricultural products or those articles that 
are necessary for leading a simple life. Besides 
this the whole country has the same cycle of seasons 
and climatic influences. The cultivators, throug 
out the country, depend upon the one ra' 
season for the success of V'CT"turs. An 
Himalayas give rain to H ' 1 . \entral 
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and the Vindhyas and the Ghats to Southern India 
in one and the same season. The monsoons strike 
against the -mountains and distribute their rich con-- 
te'nts in the form of rains. So that from the econo- 
mic point of view India is one country. 

The Rise oj Nationah^im in Modern India 
In counteracting the evil effects of the apparent 
diversity in the various parts of India and to estab- 
lish harmony the nationalist movement in modern 
India, particularly under the aegis of the Indian 
National Congress and other all-India political 
organisation like the Liberal Federation, has been 
a very successful factor- This has been followed 
by the organisations, economic, social, communa- 
listic and religious, on an all-India basis which hold 
their annual conferences in ihe various provinces and 
successfully remove all points of differences and 
create a powerful national sentiment, thus enabling 
the people of this country to call India their mother- 
land, a sentiment whose value can never be over- 
estimated Thus India is one country, which has 
one system of civilization, one sentiment of national- 
ity, community of economic, social and cultural 
interest and one political system, even though th'e 
people speak various languages and have a variety 
of customs, manners and dress as these are mainly 
due to vastness of the country and her various 
physical features- This national unity has received 
a further impetus on account of the rapid rise of 
the conception of nationalism throughout the world 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA- 

India IS £he most important representative of 
eastern cuftnre^ Her clvilisalion has a unique place 
in the.Jv6rid. This is seen in the social life of 
her peoples, the basic principles governing its 
structure being fundamentally different from those 
of other nations. 

Distinguishing Features of Indian Social Life, 
Broadly speaking, there are three .distingmshing 
features of Indian social life. Firstly, it is mainly 
rural. Nearly ninety percent of the Indians live, in 
about seven “ hundred thousand village- This 
preponderance of the rural population is the direct 
result of agriculture being the chief occupation 
of the people. Ancient Hindu society was, from its 
very cultural and spiritualistic turn of mind, rooted 
to the land it cultivated. It was governed by pat- 
riarchal principles and each family, when it grew 
in numbers, settled in a village of its own. Just 
as in the family, so in the village the eldest male 
was the recognised leader. This did not mean that 
the patriarch was in any way a self willed leader. 
On the other hand, village life, surrounded by nature 
and depending upon free cooperation of the villa- 
gers, became intensely democratic in spirit. This 
democratic and rural feature of our life persists in 
ail our institutions which guide our daily activities. 
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Secondly, our society isumrked by the joint-^ 
famUy systemT the' obedience due to the eldest" 
"male in the family, or in the house, arose primarily 
out of his being the chief bread-winner and the 
owner and holder of property in his own name. 
I'heJoint-Jamily system is common to all the impor- 
tant communities in India, the Hindus, the Muslims 
and the Sikhs. In no other country of the world 
Is the system in vogue to such a great extent as it 
is in India. It is based upon the double conception 
of doty and rights. in fact, the family is the 
smallest social unit in which man realises his 
intrinsic social nature, observing its rules, fulfilling 
his obligations and enjoying his rights. Being 
based upon blood-relationship, joint-family system 
creates a natural bond of affinity between the 
various members that compose the family. It iS— 
here that the individual learns his first lessons in _ 
the art of a corporate life, obeying when it is his 
duty to do so and commanding when it falls to 
his lot to command. The joint-family system has, 
however, its merits as well as demerits. Its useful- 
ness may be easily seen in the spjrit of disciplinejt 
fosters among men and women by training them 
in the elementary lessons of obedience and interde- 
pendence. As there is a division of labour between 
the members of the family, each one understands 
his or her duties well. The bread-winner of the 
family— unfortunately in most cases one single 
individual-makes sacrifice of his own likes and 
per-sonal interests in order to keep his depen- 
dants satisfied, and thus learns charity and a 
snini of self-denial which enables him to live in a 
simple manner and devote his energies to the service 
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of his family members v?hose respect he undoubt- 
edly wins. In this way, the joint-familv is a state 
in miniature. Another advantage of the system 
is the guarantee it affords for a united life which 
doeVnot run any risk of solitude or helplessness 
On the other hand, the system has produced cerlaijn^ 
evils. The male members, even when they crow of 
age and are in'a position to earn and thus not only 
lessen the burden imposed upon a single bread- 
winner of the family hut also to increase the ameni- 
ties of life resulting from a better financial position 
of the family, often times neglect their duty, remain 
idle and hecome~almost like parasites living ofTthfc 
income~'bf~'a nQ~th er. 'The expenses oT~'tlre'^amily 
increase Rut the income does not increase propor- 
tionately. This then leads to poverty which is 
undoubtedly the greatest curse of the country 
The single bread-winner is forced to sacrifice his 
personal interests too much. He feels the burden 
of supporting his dependants too great and yet 
those who can share with him the responsibility 
do not come forward to help the family by engaging 
themselves in productive work. When, unfortuna- 
tely, the bread-winner falls ill or is incapacitated, 
the family is practically driven to starvation and 
it takes quite a long time before it returns, if at 
all, to normal life, either on his recovery or on an- 
other man’s coming forward to shoulder the res- 
ponsibility which then falls to his lot and for which 
he had not trained himself in time. It is mainly 
due to the joint-family system that there is a lack 
of proper initiative among our youngmen who 
consider it as a matter of course that so long as 
the bread-winner, of the house is alive, it is 
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concern of theirs to apply their energy to productive 
efforts. Many a happy family has thus been ruined. 
What is really needed is that while the system 
may continue in a modified form, every male, and 
in many cases even every female, who comes of 
atte must come forward to share the responsibility 
of supporting the family, by enf,^^^inK in produc- 
tive work, each one according to his or her taste 
and capacity, so that all may live more happily 
than ever before. In this way the family can save 
somethinR for ‘the rainy day’ and to meet non 
recurring or unforeseen expenses in connection with 
marriages, other religious and social ceremonies 
and unfortunate illness in the family. In short, 
the old conservatism must yield place to the new 
requirements of society in the modern times. Such 
a change will certainly lead to greater prosperity 
of each individual member of the family and it will 
thus contribute to the cumulative welfare of the 
community and the country. 

Thirdly, Indian social life is largely permeated 
with spiritualistic ideals. It is the result of early 
training of the children, the Hindus pinning their 
faith in the teachings of the Gtla and the RamnyaTt, 
the Muslims in the Quran and the Sikhs in the 
teachings of their Gurus. One marked feature 
of this tendency is that an Indian would be more 
inclined to adapt himself to adverse circumstances 
and feel contentment in them than try to adopt 
better and other means of improving the material 
side of life, forgetting that spiritual or religious 
attainments do not mean subjecting oneself to 
adversity which can be removed. An average 
Indian will talk more philosophically than others 
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attributing his unhappy lot to divine will and simi 
lar imaginary and unknown reasons rather than to hi: 
lack of effort, for he believes that the end of hij 
life is communion with his Maker. He will tolerate 
misery and hardships inflicted by others, thinking 
that it was so willed by God. While spiritual life maj 
be good, he does not realise that physical impover- 
ishment and material degradation too constitute 
an impediment to a right way of living. It must, 
however, be observed that with the rapid growth 
of education and our contact with other countries 
this tendency is decreasing day by day. 

Caste System in India.~No description of the 
social life of India is complete without a mention of 
the caste system. ^Indiang^ace— socially -jdiv jded Jnl£ 
ca^s,.orw /nil's.- The present system is, however, 
entire ly differ ent from_the orig inal o ne. ~ In olden 
cIay¥~amon^_the— Aryans, _soSe_ty__was divided into 
Tom Damns according to the duties ^prescrilr^’’ 
The Brahmans were those"wbo were enfrusted with 
the chief duty of priestly and educational work. 
The Kshatlriyas were the warrior and ruling comm- 
unity. The Vaishyas concerned themselves with 
agriculture, trade and other wealth producing pur- 
suits The Shudras were generally the non-Aryans 
who though quite large in numbers, were intellec- 
tually unfit for any of the above mentioned duties 
and were, therefore, engaged in serving the three 
other varnas. This classification of society was 
based upon the ^fncTple^of divTsioa” of labour, each 
per.son doin^~fhf”wdfir”fdr~wInch he or she ^ was 
naturally equipped. The varna of a person was 
determined generally by his or her own capacity 
and capability, and transference' from one varna 
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to another was not unknown. This classification 
had resulted in specialisation, and thus society 
lived happily. 

In course of time the system became so harde- 
ned and conservative that it dcReneratcd into the 
caste system based solely upon birth and without 
any regard to one’s fitness for work. As time went 
on, castes became further subdivided into sub-castes, 
and so on, till each sub-caste was determined by 
the vocation it followed. For example, those who did 
the work of blacksmiths formed a distinct caste; 
those who were engaged in wood work became 
known as carpenters. These castes and sub-castes, 
now numbering hundreds, while maintaining the 
continuity of vocations, seriouslv affected the 
arccr interests of society by denying to children 
onnnr . v"" ‘he proper initiative and 

•Sr own than that of 

fined ^ naturally more 

caste' and while each 
itsVuritr'f Panchyat, maintained 

cnstLand^ub-caterf^ito"'"" 

disabilities. ' ' disunions and 

this ^oc^rT --t in 

^ ^ disintegration. The sub-castes 

upon ar‘j;.rrb,erL?j'‘‘H““ “ 

untouchableness wac ^ hough originally their 

they performed, later on'ircame'^to'^te 

With membership of their castes and^LruTiUet ' 
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Con,sequently, these., _people remained nniooked 
after b y th e staf^ and illiteracy, poverty and eco- 
nomic^dependence upon others led to their further 
S^erioration both socially and economically. The.se 
'Unjustifiable di sab ilit ies joL_th.e so-called, depfessedl 
classes are partly religious, _p,artly social,. biLL.ru ostiy_ 
econqmjc. With regard to religious disabilities, 
the most im p ortant are th at t hough thev.are claimed 
by the Hindus as belonging to themselves, they 
life denied the right to enter the inner parts of 
"temples and in certain places, particulply jn^Soutli 
India, they are not allowed even to move on the 
streets adjacent to the tethples. Secondly, they are not 
allowed to send their children to the schools where 
the children of high caste Hindus study. In the towns 
and villages, they a re usually segregated in pLrti-‘ 
cular places which are not .so wellTlboked after b^^y*^ 
tKe’pluirlic bodies as the quarters inhabited by caste 
Hindus, They are not allowed the use of wells of 
tire :aste Hindus. From the e co nom ic point of, view, 
also the depressed classes are great _su{fere^j' 
Tfiey'¥reLiot admitted to pubTIc~se7vmes in sufficient 
numbers, p^rtly._on. account of „their . .educational 
backwardness, and partly, on... acco.utu of the pq£t_s^ 
so'Har having been,. the .monopoly of_^ the, higher 

castesT~" They ^are, generally " pb dF~*~'be c.ause they_ 

follow vocations which are the leas|;,rmnuneratLv,e 
andTn wlfich "they have, depend upon the .good , 
will of their so£iaI_superiors.- Illiteracy and non- 
Lontact wTth higher strata of society have resulted 
in the members of the depressed classes contracting 
evil habits like drinking and carion eating, etc- 
and they take loans from creditors who are in no 
why very friendly to them. Thus the exhorbitant 
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rates of interest they have to pay further increase 
their economic difficulties. 

All this shows that though some of the disabilities/ 
of the so-called depressed classes arc due to theS 
social customs introduced by the hi«h caste Hindus' 
and some of the religious injunctions of the priestly/ 
class, the others like uncicanliness, drinking and 
eating food which would not be even touched by 
the high caste Hindus are their own creation. It 
is, however, true that for some time pa^t several 
social and quasi-, eligious bodies like the Arva,amaj, 
the Brahrnsamaj, the Salvation Armv. etc are doing 
their best to.ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
classes without which, it has now been-fiilly realised, 

and‘'nr''n°^'''^ economicdly 

sed cUssls '■'<^«cted, for these depres- 

sgd c asses number about 20 percent of the total 
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caste Hindus -who have laboured zealously in the 
cause of the depressed classes, and not without 
effect ; the missions have done splendid work in 
Riving them anew dignity and a new hope ; and 
we must mention with admiration the efforts which 
we saw being made by the Saivadon Army for 
some of the most degraded " 

. ^The Indian NatiouaMCongress also took np tlie^^ 
amefiojation of the depressed "classes under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi- who named them 
(people of God) jin order to remove the 
stigma of a bad nomenclature- Under hi.sjnspiration 
the movement has made r^pid strides. Jdore schools 
are being"bpened for their children. More scholar- 
ships for every stage of~Td‘ucation are being offered 
tojhem 1 ^ non-official agencies like the All India" 
Harijan Sevak Sangh^ as well as by the ^rovUuy^ 
Governi^ents- Temple .s .are being slow ly thrown 
open to th em and the use of all_weUs is being permit- 

t^. ~Tfae__ne^ Government of iii 3 ia~~ act, "I935, 

has given these classes (named in the Act~as 
'^heduled castes) separate fixed representation in. 
all legislatures, thou^'T.Tiis separatidh is fraught 
'wTlli'"''dahgers, as it is likely to widen the gulf bet- 
ween the higher castes and the lower castes. What 
is really r equire d to jrnprqye the condition of these 
_clas^?.§. _give^ them., greater, opportunities for 

education of thejr children, appointments to piibljc 
offices^nd teaching them thrill and the advantages 
"of. living more cleanly and under better sanitary 
conditions. The Municipal Boards and District 
Boards as well as Town Committees can do a/ 
good deal to improve their condition. It is true! 
that several boards have started schemes for 
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providing better quarters within municipal areas. 
But it must not also be forgotten that the problem 
requires to be taken up with greater enthusiasm 
and earnestness. The task of those who are keenly 
interested in^the welfare of these classes is conipli- 
cafed the fact that' even among " thTese~casies~ 
and classes there is not much of_common feelijigs, 
for.examplci the sweepers aretreated as untouchables 
by other depressed classes. And even among the 
sweepers there are sub-castes and sub-communities 
which do not interdine or intermarry with each 
other. That is, tlie problem is not of a wide gulf 
merely between the higher castes and lower castes 
of the Hindus, hut also that ot the want of unity 
among the lower castes tnler sc. 

As for the Muslims, u is no doubt true that they 
are by themselves a more democratic community 
than the Hindus, socially speaking, but even among 
them there are castes like the Saiyeds, the Sheikhs, 
etc., besides their main division into Shias and 
Sunnis who neither intermarry nor interdine with 
each other. Their differences, however, are less 
acute than those among the Hindus. 

The Sikhs are on the whole cosmopolitan as 
regards social relations. Still they too have their 
castes- It is only among the Parsis in India that 
the evil of social divisions and distinctions does 
not exist. It is largely due to their being educati- 
onally much more advanced than other communities. 

With the spread of education and the consequent 
awakening in the country, and also due to western 
contact and influences, and the changes in mental 
outlook and mutual toleration, the evils of caste 
system in its present form among the Hindus 
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have now been fully realised. The old conserva- 
tism is now fast disappearing, and social laws 
permitting interdining and inter-marriages between 
different castes and sub-castes are now slowly 
making their results felt. Several social movements 
have now been started to rnUijjate the evils of 
the system. And it may particularly be noted 
that so far as untouchability is concerned, there is 
a widespread feeling against it. 

There /are different opinion.^ "^with regard to 
the question whether political reforms should and 
can precede social reforms or t^ie vice versa No 
doubt, it is true that our rulers, not being in close 
touch with our social life, can neither be expected 
to launch upon a wide scheme of social reforms 
nor can any steps taken by them be looked -upon 
with favour by the people concerned. So that with 
the transference of political power to Indians, there 
will be greater confidence reposed in all social legis- 
lation made by the government than at present. 
At the same time, it must be remembered that .social 
reforms cannot be too rigidly enforced by legislation. 
They can be slowly but more effectively brought 
about by the slow changes in the agelong customs. 
This is possible when education spreads widely 
and people themselves realise the need of a new 
social order for their own benefit. One example 
will make it clear. Suppose the government passes 
laws for giving the so-called depressed classes 
fullest rights in the Hindu community- Will 
such legislation really bring about a change in 
the right direction ? Can love he fostered among- 
people by mandatory legislation ? People will 
begin to hate each other so long as they do not 
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realise that such relations ultimately lead to their 
mutual disadvantage. What we, therefore, need is a 
change in the general outlook of people and this can 
be made only slowly and with the spread of educa- 
tion which is the most effective means of eradicating 
social evils like untouchahility, drinking, bad 
treatment of widows, etc. 

The Position of Women in Indian Society . — All 
students of the ancient history of India know that 
during the Vedic age the position of women in 
society was one of equality with men. It is true 
that she being the mother of children was in direct 


charge of the internal administration of the family' 
and the menfolk were more concerned with life 
outside the home. They were given equal educa- 
tion with men and we have several examples of 
women having won fame in different fields of 


human activity, like philosophy, mathematics, the 
art of war and even actual governance of the country. 
With the coming in of the Muslims in India, a 
change came about. The Muslims learned and 
assimilated something of the Hindu ideals and 
culture and the Hindus those of the new comers;, 
this happy mingling of the two cultures went 
a great way in bringing about understanding bet- 
ween the two communities. The position of women 
too did not remain unaffected. 

present time the general position of 

^ congratu- 

lation. She IS generally le.ssfree than before. Fe- 
male education is very much restricted. That is hv the 
progress of the country is so much hampered.becau.se 
when the husband IS educated and highly cultured 
and his wife is generally uneducated and unable 
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to share the feelinRs and aspiration of her life-male, 
there is always diversity of opinions between the 
two, and happiness and harmony of a peaceful 
home do not exist. Without her counsel and active 
cooperation, man cannot do all that is necessary 
for the prosperity of the family and the country. 
It is, therefore, of the Rreatest importance that 
Indian women should soon occupy that position 
which is not only their due but also essential for 
the general progress of the country. 

( The ideal of womanhood, from the religious 
•point of view, is undoubtedly very high in Indian 
'culture- She is the life-mate of her husband, enjoy- 
ing vvith'him the pleasures of a happy home and 
sharing with him any sorrows that he may have 
to bear- It is mainly for this reason that marriage 
in India is considered to be most sacrosanct. It 
is a bond, sacred and religious, to unite two persons 
in I'felong companionship for their mutual benefit 
and for the good of society. In olden days amongst 
the Hindus, greatest importance was attached to 
the marriage ceremony. Only boys and girls 
who had reached the necessary marriageable age, 
vis- atleast 25 and 16 years respectively, were 
married. There was to some extent prevalent the 
system of swayainver or free choosing of the hus- 
band by the prospective bride. Marriage was, as 
it is also very largely now, celebrated with great 
responsibility and the performance of ceremonials. 
As it was the beginning of the couple’s worldly 
life, they made to each other solemn promises to 
stand by each other throughout life, under all 
circumstances, always sharing in each other’s joys 
and sorrows. With the coming in of foreigners 
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whose culture differed widely from that of the Hin- 
dus, and also with the extinction of proper education 
began early marriages between boys and girls who 
, neither knew each other nor realised in any way the 
,• significance of the bond that was created without 
'their consent- The evil results of early marriage 
are great. It retarded the physical growth of the 
coming generation as girl-mothers neither produced 
healthy children —resulting in very high infant 
- mortality — nor could the couole live very happily 
on coming of age. It also led to economic ruin 
as boys were at a very early age forced to keep 
a house. The rapid rise in the population of the 
country accounted for its increasing poverty. 
For several centuries the system of early marriage 
thus vitiated the life of community, among Hindus, 
and Muslims alike. Recently, however, the evils 
of this pernicious system of early marriage 
have been lessened by wider awakening in the 
country and also by the passing of the Sarda Act 
1930 which has made all marriages of girls and 
boys below I4 & 13 years respectively, penal. It 
was a long overdue reform because the J^e_j3f . 
Conse^ Committee .appointed by the Government 
^f India in 1922 had reporte'd that about half the 
girls jn India were married before the fifteenth 
year and that there were about 100,000 .widows 
below the age of ten. If the Sarda Act is observed 
adequately, it is hoped that while the number of 
child widows will soon vanish, girls’ education 
too will receive an impetus. 

/''■While discussing the question of marriage in 
•/ 'India we must also take note of the fact that the ' 
aw (Civil Marriage Act) allows marriage between 
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a m;ile and a female belonGin" to different comm- 
unities and professinG different religions, though 
It is in fact availed of by very few persons, one in 
several thousands- Recently the Indian Legislature 
has passed the Arya Marriage Act which permits 
marriage betweelr" p"efso'ns~belon'ging to different 
castes of the Hindus, providedat the time of marriage 
they were both Arvasamajists, These various 
marriage reforms will go a great way in making 
domestic life happy and also in mitigating the 
woes of child widows and removing the evils of 
early marriage. 

One of the evil effects of early marriage has 
been the increasmg number of girl widows in TfTdTa, 
There are many examples of girl becoming widows 
even below the age of 5, and when it is remembered' 
that Orth odox Hinduism did not permit remarriage 
of w ido ws and th at the society looked^u^''fr"wlci6'v?“s" 
as outcastes and abominable creatures, the social- 
reform started by the Aryasamaj . for permitting 
remarriage of girl widows and now also taken up 
py advanced non-Aryasamajist Hindus has gone a 
great way in bringing about better condition of life 
for the widows. Resides, the re have been started 
widow homes for jd^^resciie^and—proper-, education 
oT'wTdows" ^ 

-j^[CoThe problem of widows is of special significance 
to the Hindus, as the Hindu Law, does not re cognjse 
p roper ty rights of the„ females, „nor does it permit 
Tdivorce in the case ' of a- couple which does not 
RveTiappily. Among the Muslims there . is restric- 
ted divorce or faf/jg.Jjut among the Hindus it is 
strictly prohibitedT* Recently, there was some talk 
of - changing, the Hindu law to permit divorce 
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linguistic and economic differences. A traveller 
starting from the Punjab and journeying eastward 
through the United Provinces, Bihar. Bengal, Assam 
and then turning towards Orissa. Madras, Hydera- 
bad, Bombay, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Sindh 
and North-West Frontier Province, will observe dif- 
ferent kinds of dresses worn both by men and women. 
He will taste different dishes, vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian Yet with all these outward diversities, 
he will not fail to see that the fundamental features 
of social life and customs are the same. And this 
social unity is atonce the pride and rich possession 
of the Indians, particularly of the rising generation. 



CHAPTER III 
RELIGIONS IN INDIA 


Religious Aspect of Indian Life . — There is 
no other aspect of Indian life so well emphasised 
as the religious aspect The basis of human life 
as understood in the real Indian sense is intensely 
religious. No human action is, therefore, consi- 
dered in India as merely secular. Religious sanc- 
tion is always sought before an act is either 
permitted or considered proper to do. Religion 
has thus come to he looked upon in India as the 
one foundation of human life which can be made 
happy here and hereafter only when lived in strict 
accordance with the tenets of religion. That is 
why India may well be spoken of as the land or 
cradle of world's great religions. Whether one 
approves of it or not, religion has acquired the 
greatest hold on the Indian mind. Even in politics, 
according to the orthodox Hindu conception as 
also according to Islam, religion is the bed-rock 
of life. This feature of life may be seen in every 
epoch of Indian History. It has served, often times, 
useful purpose, and on certain occasions it has 
also led to serious quarrels within the country. 
Efforts have sometimes been made to separate 
religion from secular life but they have generally 
met with little success. It is true that over-emphasis 
on religion has sometimes done barm to the civic 
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)ife in India, yet insistence on religion has 
prevented the growth of social evils and has kept 
people often disciplined and tied to certain princi- 
ples. Education, works of general welfare and 
public utility, charitable institutions, social welfare 
activities, etc , have generally been the product of 
religious missions in the country. An important 
example may be cited of the Mauryan Emperor 
Asoka whose piety and religious zeal gave India 
benefit which she would not have achieved otherwise. 

Such an attitude, i c. insistence on religion, 
of the Indian mind is responsible for the growth 
of many sects and subsects with their own found* 
er.s, principles and institutions. Hinduism has 
during all these several thousand years passed 
through different phases, bearing the marks of diff- 
erent epochs, and side by side with it has spread 
during the last thousand years. Islam which, though 
mainly oriental in its outlook of life, has a more 
cosmopolitan or democratic character than any other 
religion which has come to India from outside her 
borders,^ Both these religions have so influenced 
Indian life as to produce other sects and religions 
embodying some of the principles of Hinduism and 
Islam. India has thus become the cradle of many a 
religion which permeates every action of an Indian’s 
life. 


What IS, however, characteristic of the religious 
aspect of the Indian life is that no action in India 
will be considered worth doing unless there is the 
sanction of religion behind it. All social functions 
are from their very nature based on some religious 
the^H^ndus Particularly noteworthy amongst 
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We shall now take up in some detail each impor- 
tant religion of India. 

The Vedic Religion .—There is no gainsaying 
the fact that Vedic religion is the oldest of all the 
religions in the world. Though there have been 
several conflicting opinions about the age of this 
religion all are agreed that it is the oldest known 
religion which man had evolved. The chief sac- 
red books of this religion are the four Vedas, viz- 
Rigveda-, Yajurveda, Santveda and Atharvaveda- The 
ancient Aryans who followed the Vedic religion 
considered the Vedas as the revelation of God. At 
the present time too the Hindus, like their ancestors, 
believe that the Vedas are the store of divine know- 
ledge. According to them, God revealed true 
knowledge, in the beginning of the creation, to the 
four purest souls of Rishis, viz. Agni, Vayii, Aditya 
and Angirah. The Rigveda has, unanimously, been 
considered the oldest compiled book in the world. 

Though the chief contents of the Vedas are 
prayer, worship of God and performance of Yajnas 
They also contain a beautiful account of all aspects 
of human life, including the science of government. 
Mention is made of precious metals, the acquisition 
of wealth, social duties and the place of woman 
in society. 

According to the Vedic religion, God, soul and 
matter iprakriii) are eternal, that is to say, they 
were never created and would never be destroyed. 
In short, they have ever existed and would for. 
ever exist. God is the creator and protector of 
the Universe. The soul enters innumerable bodily 
forms in order to get the result of its action and 
through prahriti it enjoys happiness here and tries 
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to Kct happiness iiere-aftcr The otjjeci of liiiinnii 
life is to act in such a wav as to achieve salvation 
(Moksha), t,f., freedom from birth anti re-birth, 
it being supposed that i)irlh anti life contain 
troubles whereas true bliss lies in communion ,tvith 
God and aitsoiule freedom from the shackles of 
life. Such Moksha, according to Vedic religion, 
can he obtained by right living, right thinking and 
right action. Spiritual life is the main object and 
material side of life occupies a secondary place- 
God must be worshipped for He alone is true giver 
of bliss. To a casual observer it might appear 
that Hindus worship various gods, but the truth is 
that Hinduism (i-e. pure Vcdicism) is monotheistic 
in its conception. God manifests Himself in vari- 
ous ways, c. g., through fire, sun, moon, air, electrl- 
city, etc. These are only so many manifestations of 
Him and not different gods. The Rigveda sayst 
Love and worship that Supreme spirit, O ! men, 
who is the support of all the luminous bodies (such 
as the sun), the one Incomparable Lord of the pre- 
sent as well as the future worlds, who existed even 
before the world came into being, and - has created 
all things that exist in space between the earth and 
the heaven”. 

In the Vedic age society was divided into four 
classes or varr.as, these divisions being considered 
natural according to the aptitudes of indiv'iduals 
and also having -been found necessary from the 
economic point of -view, f e. there was considered a 
natural economic division of -society into four main 

classes, not castes. Those who had special aptitude 
for learning were entrusted with the six-fold duties 
of giving and receiving education, accepting and 
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bestowing charity and performing and getting 
performed Yajna, They were called'the Braliman<;. 
The Brahmans were the preceptors and purohits 
or priests of the other Varnas- The second varna 
was the Kshatriya The chief duty of the Kshatriyas 
was to protect society and the country. They were 
very brave and war-like people. The third varna 
was the Vaishya The chief functions of the 
Vaishyas were to cultivate the land, do all trade 
and earn money in other ways. The last varna was 
the Shtidra- The Shudras served the people of the 
other varnas. With the lapse of time these four 
varnas became divided into the present forms of 
castes and sub-castes. 

The Aryans divided man’s life into four stages. 
{Ashrams) just as they divided society into four 
varnas. They believed that by leading life accor- 
ding to the Vedic instructions a man could con- 
tinue to live up to one hundred years. For the 
first twentyfive of these hundred years, accor- 
ding to the Aryans, a man has to observe celibacy 
and devote himself entirely to a^uisition of learn- 
ing. This is termed Brajimtharycf Ashram. From 
the twenty sixth, up., td^'the fiftieth year, is the 
Grihastha Ashram, during which he lives a married 
life and produces^ children. In the next twenty-five 
years, from the >^ty-first up to the seventy-fifth 
year, he entrusts flie domestic duties to his children, 
travels in the lanti' and tries to be indifferent to- 
wards material of- worldly pleasures- From the 
seventy-sixth up to thg hundredth year, he parts 
company with his wife/‘seeks a solitary life and 
devotes his remaining days to meditation and 
prayers, teaching religion to those who seek it- 
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custom, .nd m.on.rs of life. They 
in cgreeioent will, ttie Vedic teach, ncs and t“™ ^ 
basis of daUv Wfe. Of the many Smntis- vth\ 
are the compilation and work of the many 
that flourished in ancient India at dtfferent ^ 

the Mamtsmirii which vs the work of Mann, the g t 
Hindu lawgiver, is the most important. It deals wv 
every aspect of life and discusses the rules of co 
duct governing society, including the system 
government and the relations between the rulers an 

the subjects. . 

In the Vedic age, the Aryans had a complete 

system of government* No doubt, the common y 
prevailing system of government was benevolen 
monarchy based upon the will of the people, stt 
there were many republics with all the constituen 
of a democratic state. A complete account of th 
Vedic svstem of government may be studied fro™ 
the Manusmriii, the Mahabharat and some of the 
Upnishads. In the administration of the country, 
from the village right up to the country, the Aryans 
always elected the most pious and learned mao 
amongst them as their head or overlord whose 
commands and instructions they willingly obeye 
But if the ruler himself broke any law he was 
punished like others, removed from office if tkis 
was found necessary. In monarchic states, tke 
king was advised by a set of wise and popular 
ministers. All state officials had to respect an 
obey the law which alone was considered to be tka 
real king. The higher the official the heavier Iha 
punishment inflicted on him for breaking the la^' 
such was their notion of the majesty of law. I 
chief duly of the Kajaii or the ruler was to lu° 
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after the welfare of his people and to worh for 
their happiness and prosperity. Education was 
free and given to all. The king employed gecret 
servants to find out the troubles of the people and 
thus to remove their grievances. Taxes were light 
and were generally paid in kind. Justice wt's ad- 
ministered most rigorously. 

Thus Vedic religion embraced every pht^se of 
human life. 

Buddhism and Jainism. During the fifth century 
before the Christian era, old Vedicism suffered in 
its hold on the people’s mind and two new religions — 
in fact off-shoots from the parental Vedic relijfion — 
came into existence. This time the Kshfitriya 
dynasty produced the founders of religious schools, 
both in Behar. These two religions were Jainism 
and Buddhism. 

In the house of a rich Kshatriya of Vaisali to the 
north of Patliputra ( modern Patna ) was born a 
child named Vardhman. Though the child V<irdh-. 
man had natural aversion to worldly pleasured and 
was fond of meeting saints, he spent the first thitry 
.years of his life like the son of any rich Kshatriya, 
leading a luxurious life. He had married and also 
got a daughter, but the death of his father bfought 
about revolution in his mind. All of a sudden he 
threw off his rich garments, tore his hair and l^ft his 
home in search of true salvation. He became 
averse to all worldly pleasures and no sorrow could 
move him. For full twelve years he roamed about 
in search of true knowledge. One day wh'Ie he 
was in a squatting position and absorbed iP deep 
meditation, revelation came to him and he obt^iued 
tiirvan and took the name Mahabir. After gaining 
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complete control over his body and senses he began 
preaching the new faith, vis. a rigid discipline of 
mind and body, worship of no object or god and 
completest form of ahimsa or abstinence from vio- 
lence. Jainism believed in spiritualism and hated 
all materialism. A five-fold vow is taken consisting 
of non-violence, truth, mercy, honesty and peace- 
fulness. It is the duty of every house-holder or 
sravak to observe these five vows. Jainism found 
great faiour in Northern India and Rajputana, parti" 
cularly among the Vaishya community But its 
preachers never cared to go outside India. That 
is why it did not spread in other countries of the 
world. The Jains founded a sangha without, how- 
ever, any new social organization, for the attainment 
of nirvan through right knowledge, right faith and 
right conduct. The Jam philosophy is mainly deft' 
ved from the teachings of the Upnishads and ex- 
amined closely it would he cle.ar that it is only a sect 
of Hinduism, which does not recognise the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans and is essentially a protest 
against the Brahmamcal religion prevailing at that 
time. I he Jains contributed very largely to the 
study of logic and philosophy. In essence, the 
Jains are Hindus and, like the latter, they venerate 
the cow and worship in Hindu temples, follow the 
Hindu culture and are governed by the Hindu 1^'"^ 
of inheritance. 

Like^ Jainism, Buddhism was also founded hy 
a Kshatriya Gauiam {the original name of Buddh.il 

a rich Kshatriya Prince 
of Kapilvastu. Buddha is also called Shakya MuO' 
as his family was Shakya. It is said that since 
Ills chiidhood Gautam’s heart was full of pi'^' 
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and he often felt great sorrow on seeing per- 
sons and even animals in acute distress. One 
day, such a sight made a deep impression on his 
mind and he began to think of freeing himself 
from the pains and troubles of tlie world. So one 
night, after deep meditation, prince Gautam bade 
goodliye to all hts valuable and royal possessions, his 
parents and his beloved wife, and went into the 
forests in search of spiritual happiness. In the 
beginning, like Mahavir, he too sought the company 
of Brahman saints, but not finding peace he sat under 
a tree near Gaya, giving up all food and water, and 
began to think of getting real peace. For several 
days he remained in that posture and his body 
dwindled. One day, brightness appeared on his 
face as he got the divine wisdom. In great ec.stacy 
he got up and started teaching the new wisdom to 
ail. The prince-preacher was soon surrounded by a 
large number of admirer.s including some of his close 
relatives. The faith he preached came to be 
known as Buddhism, and G\utam was called the 
Buddha or the wise. After preaching his faith for 
about fortyfive years. Buddha died at the age of 
eighty (about B.C. 543) 

Buddha attached all importance to purity of life 
as the means to attain uirvani and he did not care to 
preach the reality of Brahma. Buddhism teaches 
eight means to suppress deaire {trishu'a-, the root 
cause of sufferings and sorrows!, which include noble 
taith, noble thought, noble word, noble, deed, noble 
life, noble heart and noble meditation. It says that 
repeated births which are the cause of sufferings are 
the result of man’s own actions. Hence man can 
work out his own JitVaaH, i-e. 'dying out in the heart 
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of the hell fire of the three cardinal sins; sensuaiitj! 
ill-will and stupidity.’ Buddha formed an or er 
of monks for which very strict discipline was lai 
down. The Buddhist Sangha contained both men 
and women, called Bhikshukas and Bhikshukfs 
lived a pure life dedicated to the sureading of religion 
far and wide. Buddhism laid stress on noble deeds, 
and did not recognise Brahmanical supremacy- 
It did not allow worship of any deity, though af>e>' 
Buddha’s death his followers began to worship 
him as such. Buddha’s main teachings are base 
upon Upnishads' and his faith is only an off shool 
of Vedicism- After the death of Buddha his follow 
ers split into two branches, the Hiuayans who 
stuck to his teachings and looked upon him on > 
as a teacher who showed them the way to rea 
salvation, and the Mahayans who began to loo 
upon him as God who was sinless, eternal and the 
saviour of all. The Mahayans idolised Buddha and 
now worship him. Several rulers of India, th® 
most important of them being Asoka, took up the 
task of spreading the teachings of Buddha far and 
wide, even outside India. Asoka sent even hi'' 
son and daughter as preachers. Mainly due to these 
royal efforts Buddhism spread in Ceylon, SiaPii 
China and Japan, though the faith declined in the 
land of its birth. This decline was largely due t® 
relaxation of the monastic discipline and the rise of 
the puranic faith. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism were offshoots 
of the Hindu religion and there was not much dis- 
tinction between the two. Both were founded W 
Kshacriyas and sponsored by rulers. Like Buddhism' 
Jainism aKo was .split into two sects, the DigamP^''^ 
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and the Svetawbars. Both are essentially based upon 
the teachinqs of the Upnishads. Ihongh they deny 
the divine character of the Vedas. Both opposed 
idolising human being and yet later on the followers 
of both have idolised the founders. The Jains never 
attempted to preach outside India but the Buddhists 
did. At present Buddhism is practically non-exis- 
tent in India, though recently some efforts have been 
made to revive it, particularly by demanding restor- 
ation of the Buddh Gaya temple to the Buddhists and 
revival of the Sarnath Temple. The greatest service 
which Buddhism performed is the bringing nearer 
together of several Asiatic countries like China, 
India, Japan and Siam. 

Puranic Hinduism.— The Bhagivadgita, contain- 
ing the teachings of Shri Krishna to Arjun, infused a 
new spirit among the Hindus, but the rise of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism kept the Gita in the background 
for some centuries. As Jainism and Buddhism both 
disbelieved in the existence of God as the creator, 
sustainer and protector of the universe, their teach- 
ings did not appeal to a vast multitude of the 
Hindus. Therefore, from the time of Harsha onward, 
these religions declined and Brahmanism or puranic 
Hindu religion began to spread. The Brahmans had 
for long been considered the religious leaders and 
heads of the Hindus, therefore, they opposed Buddhism 
and Jainism, and at the same time wisely introduced 
certain modifications in their religion to make it 
more acceptable to the people- On the other hand, 
the Buddhist Bhikshukas began to lead a, corrupt life. 
People forgot the cardinal principles of Buddhism 
and became irreligious. The foreign invaders also, 
chief of them the Muslims, opposed Buddhism and 
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Jainism- For these reasons the oreachers of 
ptiranic Dharma succeeded in preachiiijj; ilieir 

religion. 

The new Hindu religion came to be known a-. 
piiranic Hindu Dharma, for although in sever.d 


es.%entiaH it agreed with the ancient Vedic religion, it 
contained some new belief-, wtiich were taken from 
the purans There are eighteen principal piirans of 
vrhich Shivapuran, Lingapuran, Vishmipttran, Barah- 
puran, Koormapnran, Matsayapm att, and Bhagwai- 
ptiran, are more important I'hej teach the worship 
of Shiva, Vishnu, etc. The chief principles oi 

ptiraiiic Hinduism support the worship of the inc.ar' 
nation!, (Avc^tars) of God. This religion was at it.s 
height during the seventh, eighth and ninth centur* 
preachers were very learned men, so that 
uddhism and Jainism could not stand their logic. 

Kunianibliatta was the first to oppose Buddhism 
.and preach Puranic Dharma. At that time the 
Rajputs were rising into power in India and they 
were admirens of Brahmans. Therefore, Kumaril- 
bhatta confined his teachings not only to Behar, the' 
iandolh.s birth, but travelled throughout India to 
preach his religion. He preached the Veda ntic system 
O p 1 osophy. He was. foliowea by Shankaracharya 
who preached the existence of God and the principle 
f Adva7iv3da. He supported ihe worship of Shiva; 
P^P-e were impressed with his learning and there- 

Sln s H r Shaivu reli- 

gion spread throughout the country, and Shaiva 
monastene-swerebnih. Of the httter the SWm 

■ Phce w^r K^d^rnaih. a sacred Hindu 

tiiace, while he was onlv thirru,...„ c- . 

oinj inirtytwo Even then in 
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that young age he gained considerable success. Me 
translated the Vedas, and these commentaries are 
still looked upon as authoritative. 

-After the death of Shankaracharya, Ramannj- 
acharya and Madha vacharya ureached their beliefs 
tn Southern India in the twelfth century. They 
opposed Shankar’s Advaita philosophy and supported 
Vaishnava religion In the thirteenth cciiturv. Ram- 
anand, a follower of Ramanujr. emphasised the 
worship of Rama, and further spread Vaishnayism, 
He did not accept caste as a birrier iri his princi- 
ples. The followers of Ramanantl consider Bhcikta- 
tnala as their religious hook. 

His chief disciple was Mahatma Kabirdas who 
Was born in the fifteenth centurv- Kabir was a 
weaver by c.aste, but hi.s love of religion brought him 
the distinction of being called a Mahatma, At that 
time Islam was being preached in India. Kabir, 
refusing to recognise the distinction between Allah 
and Ishwar, preached the worship of one God whom 
he considered all powerful and omnipotent. He, 
therefore, opposed idol-worship. Kabir’s teachings 
.are full of bhakti (devotion). He did not consider caste 
as any hindrance in attaining salvation, and in this 
• way he tried for the uplift of the lower castes among 
the Hindus. Kabirdas is considered one of the best 
poets. His famous Sakhis, full of devotion as they 
are, are very appealing to the devotees of God- Both 
.Hindus and Muslims became followers of Kabir- 
According to him renouncing the world is not neces- 
•■sary for att-iining salvation. 

Then followed Vallabhacharya who preached 
his own cult, the Vallabh cult. According to him 
Krishna was the incarnation of Vishnu- The 
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Vallabhas inav now generally be seen in Bombavi 
Gujerai and Rajpuiana. About the same time Chai- 
tanya Swami preached in Bengal his extreme devo* 
lion of Krishna. His disciples built many temples in 
Brindaban where idols of Vishnu were set up- lo 
the sixteenth century, Mahatma Tulsidas taught th^^ 
B.ama was the incarnation of God, and supported the 
Vaishnava cult. 

In this age India witnessed many far-reaching 
changes- In the religious field, the number of the 
worshippers of Shiva and Vishnu largely increased- 
Temples were built throughout India. Many of the 
oldest and most famous temples of that period may 
still be seen in southern India. 

l&lam in India — Islam in India is an imported 
faith- Its founder was Mohammad whom the Mus- 
lims consider as the only prophet of God. Mohammad 
was born in Arabia, in the city of Mecca, in 570 A-H* 
At that time animism and idolatry prevailed in 
Arabia. Mohammad, who had inborn qualities of 
unusual intelligence and search for truth, was dis- 
satisfied with the existing systems. He married at the 
age of 25 with an elderly woman, Khadija, who was 4° 
years old. This marriage proved a happy one. But 
the warring nature of the Arabian tribes soon im* 
pressed Mohammad who re.solved to establish order- 
He came in contact with the Jews and the Christians 
to learn new ideas about God and society. At the 
age of forty and as a result of his frequent medita- 
tions. he began preaching his faith, Islam which 
means submission to Allah fGod). Hence his follovw 
ers were called Muslims. In the beginning, the Mec- 
caiis opposed Mohammad and he had to flee for his 
life to Medina in the year 622 A. D., which event is 
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called Hijrat and from which the Muslim year begins. 
In Medina, Mohammad met with considerable suc- 
cess and a large number of followers joined him. He 
called upon them to take a six-fold vowi viz. to wor- 
ship only one God, not to steal, not to commit adul- 
tery, not to commit infanticide, not to slander and 
not to disobey the Prophet in any right thing. He 
built mosques for offering prayer. His teachings are 
contained in the Holy Quran. Some of the impor- 
tant teachings of Islam aret There is only one God 
and Mohammad is His Prophet. Prayers to Allah 
should be performed five times daily. Every Mus- 
lim must fast during the month of Ramzan. Alms 
should he given to the poor. Islam emphasises 
direct approach to God and not through priests. It 
does not believe in idolatry. It is extremely demo- 
cratic and recognises the equality of all^ believers, 
high or low. Mohammad made his teachings avail- 
able to all, without any distinction. Thus he founded 


a social organization in iwhich all are treated 

alike. It was for this reason that his faith became 

very popular. Mohammad required his followers 
to preach the new religion far and wide. Gon- 
sequently, ardent followers took up the instructions 
and by establishing their own rule spread Islamic 
faith as far to the West as Spain, through state 
agency. The tolerant spirit of Mohammad who 
believed that a perfect Muslim is one who neither 
from tongue nor from hands tortures ma<|kind, who 
beheveth tn one God and loves his neighbours, and . 
who is merciful to all mankind, 
instincts of the simple 

died in 632 A.D. After his death Muslim Kha fas 
carried on proselytising activities with great 
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and for quite a ^one time Islam became a power in 
the western world. By and by the Muslim-' exien e 
their rule upto and inchidins Afghanistan. With t e 
lapse of time two important sects arose among ^ ^ 
Muslims, viz. Shias and Sunnis. The Shias reject 
the first three Imams — Abu Bakar, Umar and Usman 
and consider Hussain and Hassan as Imams or 
religious teachers. They celebrate Moharram tn 
memory of their martyrdom with processions o 
Tasias. The Sunnis, on the other hand, are more 
numerous and traditionalists and take the words 
of Rasul as important and binding as the Holy 
Quran. Besides these two sects, there are some 
minor ones like Sufis, Molas and Bohras among Ihe 
Muslims. Turkey is the main centre of Sunnis, 
while the Shias form the bulk of the population in 
Persia and Afghanistan- In India, both Shias and 
Sunnis are found, the latter in larger numbers* 

Islam spread in India only after the seventh 

century. At that time (712 A* D.) the ruler of Sindh 

was a weak man. Seeing this the right opportunity, 
the neighbouring Muslims of Afghanistan invaded 
Sindh under Mohammad Qasim, conquered it and 
establi-'hed their rule. For quite a long time there- 
after, the Muslim conquest of Sindh left other parts 
of India unaffected. It was then in the tenth 
century ihit Muslim rule in Afghanista,n became 
a real power to count. Subaktgin, who bad been 
conferred upon the title of Nastruddin by the Khalifa, 
invaded the Punjab with the object of extending his 
dominion- Since then several Aluslim invasions of 
India took place under Ghori and Ghazni, some 
with the object of plundering India’s fabulous 
wealth and some with the intention of spreading the 
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Muslim faith. It was, however, only in the year 
1206 that the first Muslim rule India was perma- 
nently established in the Punjab and round about 
Delhi. Since then and till the downfall of the Moghal 
Empire, Muslim rule went on increasing, and along 
with it millions of Hindus became converts to Islam. 
The Muslim rulers and leained men made very 


valuable contributions to India, both politically and 
culturally. Today the Muslims in India number 
about 77 millions or over twenty percent of the total 
population of the country- They form the majority 
of the population in the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan, the Punjab and Bengal while 
in other parts of the country they are in a minority. 
The Indian Muslims, though still looking upon Mecca 
and Medina as their holy places, are now rooted to 
the soil of India which they rightly consider as their 
Motherland worthy of adoration and service. 

Sikkhism.-Garu Nanak was the founder of 
Sikkhism. He was born at Talvandi, a village near 
Lahore, in 1469- His parents were ordinary villagers 
of the Kshatriya caste. At the age of seven 
began his educanon and gradually ^ 

Hindi and Per.sian. Since his very childhood he 
showed signs of uncommon intellect and ^ 

heart. He composed poems and expressed i 

general ideas through verses. ° ug 

he was married to Sulakshani Devi rom q„(h 

had two sons. He did not like family 1>— 
often seek the company of saints andfa.vs- 
a time when there was little pence people. 

So, one day, he left his home and after coll^^ ^g^h^ 

good points of both Hinduism an times'^he 

preaching the new doctrines. Several times he 
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travelled through the country, visiting Hardvvar, 
Kashi, Puri and Southern India, and once even 
'Ceylon Then he started on foreign journey and 
travelled through Baghdad, Mecca and other important 
Muslim towns. There too people were impressed 
with his teachings. He died at the age'tSf seventy- 

Both Hindus and Muslims became converts to 
Sikkhism and they claimed Nanak as their saviour, 
so much so that when he died both wanted to burn 
or bury him according to their belief. But, it is said, 
when the coffin was uncovered his body had dis- 
appeared and only flowers were left behind. 

The chief principles of Sikkhism are that there 


is only one God who is the creator of all. There is 
no high or low among human beings and no such 
thing as caste. Purity of heart must be our object 
and pilgrimage to the so-called holy places is mere 
hypocrisy- Saints of all faiths must be loved and 
respected. The teachings of Sikkhism are containd in 
the Adtgranth, the holy book of the Sikhs, compiled 
y t e fifth Guru, Arjun, and containing Guru- 
Wanak s teachings in 29,430 verses. They emphasise 
^e immortality, omnipotence and all powerfulness of 
God who is the father of all. Their God is designa- 
repeated in devotion by the 
bikhs. (^ru Nanak was succeeded by 10 Gurus 
of whom Guru Govind Singh is famous for having 
smnT?h'^ ® military class to with- 

'the Moghals. Since then 

the Sikhs became a most wonderfully organised 

leraiu. .Amritsar is ‘^^'"“cratic and to- 

Where the volH. 1. ^ of Sikkhism 

wiiere the golden shrine is situated. • 
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The Sikhs reached the zenith of their military 
and political power under Ranjit Singh who establi- 
shed his sway over the Punjab and compelled the 
British to recognise his rule. After his death his 
sons proved incapable. But at the present time the 
Puikhian states, Nabha, Patiala and Kapurthala are 
ruled over by Sikh Princes. The Sikh contribute 
a very valuable and strong part of the Indian army. 
They have proved their bravery during the Great 
War as well as recently in Addis Ababa in protecting 
those who took shelter in the British embassy from 
the Italian invasion. The bravery of the Sikhs who, 
though they number only about 44 lakhs inhabiting 
some of the districts in the Punjab, is atonce the 
pride and glory of the whole of India. They are 
a very enterprising people and freely go to other 
parts of the world to earn their livelihood. Essentially 
they are only a sect of the Hindus and their faith 
represents a revolt from some of the doctrines of 
orthodox Hinduism. 

Other Minor Religions — Bsides the principal 
religions of India described above, there are followers 
of other religions, too in this country, but their 
numbers are small. Christianity which accepts 
Jesus as God’s own son is followed by 62,97. 007 
persons according to the census of ipSI- They 
are spread over various provinces but the largest 
number is found in Southern India, particularly in 
the Madras Presidency and the States of Cochin and 
Travancore. The Christians believe in proselytising • 
and are opposed to division of society into castes or 
classes. They do not believe in idol worship or 
transmigration of the soul. Its founder Christ was' 
born in a carpenter’s house, his mother being Mary 
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reforms of a far-reaching character, both in the reli- 
gious and sociallfield. 

One of these is the Brahma Samaj started by 
K.aja Ram Mohan Rov (I772-I833) ^ho has been 
rightly acclaimed as the lather of Indian Rena issance . 
It was almost the beginning of British rule ftrirrdva 
that theRaja attained manhood and he, was very much 
impressed with western culture and civilisation. Yet 
while accepting the adoption of all that was good in 
them, he foresaw great danger to his country in the 
missionary propaganda which the Christians were 
carrying on, and he resolved to start a reform 
movement to purify Hinduism of the existing evils 
and make it strong enough to withstand Christian 
attacks. He began with an attack on idolatry and 
human sacrifices. He supported the unity of God 
tyhich made him very popular and he established 
the Brahma Samaj, combining in its teachings thd 
Muslim monotheism, Biblical ethics and Upnishadid 
philosophy. Soon the best intellect of Bengal was 
attracted towards the Brahmasamaj. He vigorously 
opposed the evil system of satr even at the cost of 
incurring great displeasure of the orthodox Hindus. 
He advocated Hindu widow remarriage, and denounc- 
ed polygamy, caste system and the ban on Hindus 
to cross the sea. He laid the foundations of the 
present system of western education in India. 

After the death of Raja Rama Mohan Roy, the 
Samaj split up into two branches led respectively 
by Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore and Kesha 
Chandra Sen. The former was ' onse-s.'fative, a 
the latter a radical influenced ^ 

tian teaching. Keshav Chand '■ 

where the Prarthana Samaj 
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M.iha<ico Govind Pvanailc a<; u-i Ifader. He aUn 
went 10 ^J 3 dras where the Veda Sannj wae foon 
The chief activities of the Biahina Samaj arc now 
restricted more or less to Bengal where it counts, 
aboot SIX thousand followers. It opposes idolatry 
polvthcisutj sati and caste system !( h.as thus 
brought about several social reforms in Hinduism of 
which it IS merely an offshoot. 


Swami D.ayanand Saraswati llSld-lSSSl founded 
the Arya Sntnaj which isaRreat reform movement 
among the Hindus. Born of an orthodox Brahman 
family of Ivathiawar, Moot Siuinkcr <originai name 
of Swami Dayanand) used to he a Sliaiv like his 
father But, on a Shiva Ratri day, a serious doubt 
arose in his mind regarding the power of the Shiva 
fin the image form) if the god really possessed any 
power. Later the deaths of his 'uncle and .sister 


moved him so deeply that he left his home secretly 
in search of means to free himself from the bondage 
of life and death. After wancering fora number 
of years he took saajws and the name of Dnvauand 
Saraswati. He mastered the Sanskrit language, all 
the tour Vedas, Upnishads and Shastras and 
started preaching the principles of a new faith. 
Dayanand, as he himself said, did not attempt to 
siari a new religion, but wanted to purify the pre- 
vailing Hinduism by purging i, of the many social 

and quasi-religious evils which h.,.1 

v-viio wnien nad crent into it on 
rh“rZ.‘„ ”;of T? of 

racter of the Vedas which Z 
r true knowledge. He om the store 

••rnaiion of God and the ‘dol-worship, in- 

existing caste system 
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He tried to revive the old varna system, and a study 
of the Sanskrit language and the Vedas. He worked 
for the uplift of the depressed classes among the 
Hindus and strongly advocated conversion of non- 
Hindus to Hinduism. He advocated widow re- 
marriage under certain circumstances and appealed 
for the protection of widows and orphans. The 
first A.rya Samaj was established at Bombay in 
Thereafter, his followers started Samajas in other 
towns, particularly in Northern India. Dayanand 
died in 1883 at the age of 59, as a result of poisoning 
administered to him by a cook at the instigation of 
a prostitute. Dayanand left bis mark on his post- 
erity as a great Sanskrit scholar, social and religious 
reformer and an ardent patriot. His political views 
may be judged from what he said about the system 
of government. His patriotism is clear from one of 
his remarks; “Say what you will, the indigenous 
native rule is by far the best. A foreign government 
perfectly free from religious prejudices, impartial 
towards all — the natives and the foreigners— kind,' 
beneficent and just to the natives like their parents 
though it may be, can never render the people per- 
fectly happy”. He advocated the use of Swadeshi 
articles and longed for the material as well as spiri- 
tual progress of his countrymen. 

After the death of Swam! Dayanand the Arya 
Samaj continued his work and what it has been 
able to achieve may be seen from the large number 
of educational institutions, widow homes, orphanages 
and several institutions which are doing immen.se ' 
! social servicei/ 

Almost ah' • tJ^he time Swami D ’ nd sta 
his mission, 'luasi-religiou 

■‘i 
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in India- It -was the Theosophical Society, an itnpot 
from outside- A branch of the Theosophical societ) 
•was for the first time opened in India in the year 
1896 at Adyar. Madras. The Indian Branch of t e 
Theosophical Society, led by Mrs. Annie Besatit, 
an Irish lady, became only a reformed offshoot o 
Hinduism. Mrs Besant advocated the study ^ 
Bahewatgita She adopted Hindu dress, food an 
many other customs. She gave a great imtietus to 
education (western education with Indian bac ' 
ground) by starting the Hindu College at Benares, 
which later on developed into the famous Benares 
Hindu University Though early Theosophists an 
Dayanand tried to work hand in hand but later the 
Swami saw danger to Hinduism in the teachings 
the Society and the two movements separated once 
for all. Theosophy is a very cosmopolitan movement 
which includes in its fold followers of several 
religions. It is tolerant, believes in the transmigration 


of the soul and the coming of a Messiah to remove 
the sufferings of society. After the death of 
Mrs. Besant, Dr. G. S. Aroundale became the 
president of the Indian Theosophical Society. 

Religion versus Nationalism.— In such a vast 

country as India is, inhabited by over 35 O millions, 
professing various faiths, the need of social and 


political harmony can hardly be over'emphasised- 
There -was an age, long ago. in the world when 
human beings formed themselves into groups on the 

basis of identity of religious idews. They had their 

rulers whose duty, among others, was also to protect 
ligion. The states were essentially theocratic, 
v ' expression of opinion differing from the 
y faith was severely puni,.hed. It was one 
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such example of persecution that Galileo was thrown 
into prison. The pa^es of the old history of all 
countries, in Europe and Asia, are full of hundreds 
of such examples of religious bigotry and persecution. 
Freedom of thought and expression of opinion was 
not permitted. 

Matters have now completely changed. With 
the spread of education and the rapid advancement 
in' science, man has realised the supreme necessity 
of cooperative life and peace in the world. Religion 
has been assigned its right place, viz. a matter essen- 
tially between an individual and God. If persons 
holding similar views on religion form one group by 
themselves, they have to permit similar freedom to 
others. Modern slates are territorial and national. 
They have no religion of their own. They allow 
profession of any religion to their nationals. People 
have realised that the object of religion being to 
show the path to better life, spiritual advancement 
and more particularly service of mankind, it matters 
little what torm of worship is adopted for praying 
to the same God in Whose eyes all humanity is 
one. The aim of life being peace and happiness 
in the world and peace and happiness hereafter, it 
is just possible that various groups might choose 
different paths for the achievement of the same 
goal. Every religion teaches service of man, mercy, 
honesty and truthfulness. It promises a moral and 
spiritual life to man as the member of human society. 
Thus religion takes into account the whole world in 
which each individual has his place. 

Unfortunately, in India there has, of late, been a 
tendency to misunderstand and mis-apply the teach- 
ings of -religion. In the name of religion people 
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professing different faiths begin to quarrel over, 
e orms of worship or such trifling things as music ■ 
e ore mosque or the blowing of conch, etc. They 
rif quarrels neither the Allah 

, , ^ “''•ms nor the /s/nu/ir of the Hindui.'^m-and 

mean t e same Supreme Being — is pleased. 

peacef./'Tr I"" "'^^essarv for making life noble-and 
P acetul. If I ^,shto offer prayers to my God in 

neic-hin recognise a similar right of my 

another”*^ consider my way of life perfect 

fs the ' r" freedom of choice. Such 

eUr b“ hi? 

mankind i belief. Moreover, service of 

?a, ml ' “'"“i"'! "> every religio? ,he best 

conSnea oimelve”, to 

political anrt ° ^ definite territory with a definite 
citizen Ls organisation in which each 

its truest sense 't A religion is followed in 

of SonalrTH to the ideal 

in the best wa u man serve his counry 

not hinder'ihe other one does 

correctly. To hr*.?,!. ' ^"^^vided we understand both 
religion. . A nation * is not service of 

!'fe is noble ami hightrtol 

of view religion can ‘o'erant. From .this point 

of others to act JreeIv"T^* 'i? ‘’^'^'’S^'^ing the right 
interfere with our r.„ ” ^ rnatters .which do not 

matter, being concer h ' ^oligion .is one such 

«--i. is .»<■ 

narrow sectionalism and / to rise above 

communalism, „io .assign^ 
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proper place to religion in life and advocate tole- 
rance. No modern state has adopted any particular 
religion of its own and by so doing it has been able 
to increase the prosperity of its people and add to 
their happiness. The need of a similar attitude and 
tolerance is nowhere greater today than in this 
ancient land. In ages gone by, India had tbe fortune 
of being governed by her own sons who profe-ssed 
different religions but who allowed their subjects full 
religious freedom. 

We thus see that religious life is in no way 
inconsistent with the true form of patriotism and na- 
ionalism. Only we have to act in each sphere in 
■the ritrht way. 
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too to which th*e Indian peasant is often a victim, 
diseases in the fully grown-up plants of 
wheat, Bajray Jinvar, cotton, etc. or locusts, or a 
sudden increase of rats in the field, besides failure 
of rains at the proper time. Sometimes too heavy 
rainfall or hail-storm destroys the standing crops. 
In. addition to these causes of the cultivator’s 
difficulties, there are other reasons which retard his 
progress and prosperity. Firstly, he does not 
possess the necessary capital for initial expenses, 
and this drives him to the house of the village 
money-lender who charges exhorbitant rates of 
interest. Secondly, there are no good means of 
transport which might enable him to carry the 
produce to the markets where he could get a reason- 
able price, and this forces him to sell the produce 
at a very cheap rate. Lack of proper marketing 
facilities often times brings about his ruin. Thirdly, 
his cattle, particularly his oxen, are weak and unable 
to bear the burden of ploughing h's fieldsmnd irriga- 
ting them. Fourthly, he has till now exercised little 
or .practically no control over revenue and rent 
legislation which has often proved detrimental to his 
interests. . . - - 

To improve the lot of the peasant and cultivator 
is to do the best service of the country. -The fore- 
most requirement is the giving him proper, though 
elementary, education with a rural .bias -This -will 
remove his ignorance and -enable' him to adopt 
modern implements .of agriculture, use chemical 
fertilisers, make proper selection of crops, sow ^ the 
best quality of seed obtained from government farms 
and seed depots, and take advantage of the - methods 
employed recently to produce better quality of ’oxen.’ 
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Such an education can be iniparted through- the 
radio and also by requiring the village Patwaris to 
tell the cultivator where he can get better seeds and 
better cattle. Agricultural credit banks should be 
established to lend him money at reasonable rates of 
interest and thus ensure higher profits to him. This 
can be easily done during these days when ntoney 
is so cheap in the market. Cooperative credit 
societies must be opened where they do not exist at 
present. For improving irrigation, more canals 
must be constructed and the hydro-electric system 
extended. The stale can borrow money for these 
profitable purposes. Rent and revenue larys must 
'be so amended as to lessen the burden on the 
cultivator and leave him atleast enough to eat after 
.paying the rent and the debt, if any. Better means 
of transport should be constructed. e.g. kachcha roads 
be regularly repaired, more ferries and bridges be 
built over rivers, canals and ttallas, regular, lorry 
service be introduced during the crop season between 
villages and the nearest market, and railway rates 
reduced for transporting agricultural products. The 
cultivator practically wastes about four months in 
the year when there is no work to do and he waits 
for the rains to start -work in the fields. To keep him 
engaged during these off-months in some productive 
work is very necessary. He should be encouraged 
to do such small but profitable works as spinning. 
basket-making, rope-making, etc. The extension, of 
the supply of cheap electric power. wiU also help him 
in taking up small industries to supplement his 
meagre income. It is true that recently certain 
improvements have been made in the (general tone 
of rural life by the establishment of rural uplift 
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centres, hut whnt has been done is confined to an 
almost insif^nificanl pcrcentaije of the rural poptila- 
tion. The rent and revenue systems need a complete 
ovcrhaulinfj so that the primary object of providinR 
due relief to the cultivator may be achieved- 
Besides, steps must be taken to fight out the 
calamities resulting from occasional famines. Food 
and fodder during the famine period must be quickly 
transported to the affected regions and relief works 
opened in several centres. 

It must also be admitted that the cultivator can 
improve his lot by his own efforts if bis general 
outlook of l>fe is widened and his political judgment 
quickened. This is possible if the franchise is 
broadened, libraries in villages established and 
more schools, for the children as well as for the 
adults, opened. 

LwrgeScale Industries in fnrfia— The scientific 
discoverie.s and inventions, particularly the use of 
water,. steam and electric power, during the last and 
the present centuries have completely changed the 
economic condition of the people throughout the 
world. But India has not made the same progress as 
America or the European countries have done. To 
what extent this industrial backwardness of India is 
not be due to the system ofgovernment injthe country 
■need discussed here. Suffice it to say that the want of 
protection to home industry, absence of sufficient 
cooperation between industrialists and the disadvant- 
ageous system of customs duties have all conspired 
together to retard the progress of industries in India. 
In fact, .several attempts to revive them have often 
failed. It was only till recently that India imported 
large quantities of sugar from abroad, but during the 
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last ten Vears su^ar industry has so largely developed 
in the United Provinces and Behar that the country 
is now almost, if not completely, self-supporting -as 
regards sugar- A net-work of sugar mills has 
spread in eastern and western districts of the United 
Provinces and some of the districts in Behar. This baS 
considerably improved the economic condition of 
those engaged in this important industry. 

But the most important industry which has 
recently made immense progress in India is the 
textile industry- Cotton, woollen and silk cloth 
manufacture has received great impetus from theSwa- 
deshi movement in general and the boycott of fore- 
ign cloth in particular. Before the coming in of the 
East India Company in India, our country was 
famous for its cloth, particularly the Dacca muslin 
was famous throughout the world. But since that 
Company started trading with India our industries 
went down steadily decreasing till enormous sums 
were spent on the import of foreign cloth. The 
general national awakening has now brought about 
a happy change and we are developing our industry 
rapidly, though Indians still do not control the 
policy of the indiao Government with regard to (he 
regul.atiort of customs <Suties. It i.s therefore, essential 
that with the trnn.sfercncc of power to Indian 
li.inds, the industry will rcceite great ericour.igc- 
tnenl. About six million workers arc eng.nged 
t?t.-onch0iit the country in the cotton ifj(lii'=try alone. 

I he bulk of the organized csiablishincnis arr in 
the vi-estern tracts, where the Ijirge cities owe .a 
eoni.i letablc portion of their prosprritv to the 
d'-v of the text)!- indiisiries -and the cotton- 
KPjwifi;: country i-', cos rted with tncchanic.aily work'd 
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gins and presses for the preliminary treatment of 
the raw material”. The cotton mills of the city of 
Bombay alone turn out one-third of the total cotton 
production of India. The following figures indicate 
the position Bombay occupies in the textile industry' 
of India:— , ' 


Bombay Island 

All India 

Number of mills 

81 • 

’ 340 

Number of spindles 

34>4L856. 

• 95»o6,083 

Number of looms 

76,950 

' ■ l.86,34t' 

Average number of hands 



employed 

L29,S34 

4,03,226 

Average quantity of cotton 



consumed in bales of 



392 lbs. 

9.20.730 

29,11,264 


If Bombay is famous for her cotton industry, 
Bengal is equally famous for her jute industry; 


This industry, which is considered to be the mon- 
opoly of India (Bengal), is of recent origin. The first 
jute mill in Bengal was started in 1855 the first 

power-loomi was introduced in 1859- Since then there’ 
has been a steady growth and we may now see a 
net-work of jute mills in Calcutta and other towns in 
Bengal. Recently jute mills have also been started- 
in other places, for example, Cawnpore in the United; 
Provinces. Fancy articles of jute have been manu- 
factured, like carpets and dtirries, besides gunny 
bags which are exported to foreign countries in large 
quantities. The total value of jute exports is now 
in the neighbourhood of fifty crores of rupees. 
Several jute Associations have been established to 
regulate the industry on a well thought-out plan. 
About 300,000 workers earn their livelihood in jute 
nulls. 
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very necessary to encourage the mining industry 
of the country and thus help the economic regenera- 
tion of the land- At the present time about 700,000 
persons are employed in the mining industry, but 
further development can give means of livelihood to 
several lakhs more. 

The forests of India are famous for their vast 
stores of "wood -which is useful for building and 
other purposes. So far the forest produce has not 
been made enough use of If Indian youths turn 
their attention and direct their energies to turning 
the forest produce to economically sound projects, 
the prosperity of the country is bound to increase. 
The state too should come forward to aid all private 
enterprises launched upon to exploit the natural 
resources of the country. 

Great Poverty of India. — The economic condi- 
tion of the country is so deplorable that a large 
majority of her population do not get even one full 
meal a day, to say nothing of the insufficient clothing 
and unclean and insanitary houses in which they are 
forced to live. Various reasons account for this 
poverty. The most important of them is the* top- 
heavy administration of the country, which finds no 
parallel in the world. Secondly, the expenditure on 
the army is out of all proportion to her needs and 
capacity. Thirdly, the state has so far neglected to 
encourage cottage indusiries to enable small artisans 
to earn their livelihood and also to afford facilities to 
the peasants to lake up lucrative work during the four 
months they remain pmcticallv idle. . The tariff 
polievofthe Government is yet 'another reason of 
^onr povenv. it either kills Indian industries or else 
■',cs vmd.w .ulvantage to foreign manufacturers. 
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The Indian saying,” What evil a hungry man 
would not do under compulsion” is true in the case of 
the general mass of our people. Starvation has led 
to several evils which eat into the very being of 
our social structure- Unemploy merit, particularly 
among the educated youths, is on the increase. 
Vocational training is the great need of the land 
and unless effort is now made to explore ail avenues 
to combat unemployment, it is more than certain 
that our poverty will increase day by day. This 
will affect the health of the people adversely, lead- 
ing to increased mortality and a general loss of 
vitality. It is true that several evils like drink, 
child marriage, several social customs, and ignorance 
of the people are also some of the causes of India’s 
poverty. But all these need careful attention of 
those who have now been called upon to govern 
thfe country. Movements like the Charhha Sangh, 
Temperance, Swadeshi Exhibitions, etc-, are all 
likely to improve our economic condition, but the 
greatest need is the entire overhauling of the edu- 
cational system and a drastic retrenchment in the 
costly administration so that enough funds may be 
spent on the nation-building departments. All this 
can be achieved if the state realises its responsi- 
bility to the masses. 



CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE IN INDIA. 

Antiquity of Indian Civilisation — Historians 
are unanimous in according to the civilisation of 
India a high place among the cultures of the ■world. 
Whereas other countries and their ancient civili- 
sation (like Egypt, China and Babylon. Greece and 
Rome) have receded into the background. Indian 
culture still attracts the admiration of the foreigner. 
True, in most respects our civilisation is a mass 
of relics, yet India’s heart is still sound and she still 
adheres, in practice to the principles of her own cul- 
ture. Her system of education, her art, her ancient 
literature, her architecture, and her general outlook of 
life arc maintained almost unimpaired despite the 
frequent invasions of the foreigner and the introduc- 
tion of other cultures and civilisations. This does-not 
mean that Indians hive nothing good to learn from 
what other countries have achieved in these fields. 
What we really mean is that with thebackground and 
heritage of which she can legitimately feel proud, 
India is still in a fortunate position to regain her 
past glory and place of pride among the nations 
of the world. A nation that can feel no pride in her 
past loses the mainstay of its national character. 
Fortunately, India is in' no danger of this kind of 
loss. She can rely on her past to act in the present 
ami build up a future consistent with her heritage; 
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Education and Culture in Ancient India . — 

As discussed in a previous chapter, the Aryans divi- 
ded man's life into four equal perio is of 25 years 
each. The first period, called Brahmcharya Ashrmn 
was devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, the 
buildins; up of the bodv and the general training 
of the boy or girl for the battle of life. From the 
age of about eight years the child was sent to the 
Guru’s place iGurukul) to be taught according to the 
system in vogue- The child was, during his period 
of study, under the complete control of the giiniS 
or teachers whom he respected intensely, and for 
this reason he was able to learn whatever was taught 
him. In the institution rigid discipline was observed 
which trained the pupil for his life. The subjects 
taught included grammar, literature, philosophy, 
logic, religious books, mathematics, astronomy* 
geography and stories from ancient history. Both 
the teachers and the taught depended generally on 
the education from the mouth. Books were all 
manuscripts which were copied out by the puoiis. 

The whole system of education was so planned 
that each varna got the right type of education suited 
to its needs. For example, the Brahmans were 
taught religion in particular ; the Kshatriyas received 
special training in archery and general warfare be- 
sides generel education including the art of govern- 
ment; the Vaishays were trained to be good agricultur- 
ists and traders, while the Shudras were taught small 
arts and crafts. Thus the social structure was 
continued on the principle of division of labour and 
every one got the training for which he was best 
fitted. No distinction was made between the children 
of the rich and the poor while they studied with their 
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teachers. This enabled real sympathies to grow 
among tlie students <Vidyarihis). The best proof of 
this may be seen in the story of Krishna andSudama, 
a better example than this of real communistic life 
of the pupils it is difficult to quote. This equality of 
treatment was observed in food, dress and general 
behaviour. The education given to the girls was in 
several respects different from that of the boys, the 
object being to train good citizens, men for their 
duties and women to be efficient mistresses of the 
house and good mothers. There was no co-education ; 
separate institutions were maintained for boy's and 
girls. The system of educationresembled in several 
respects that advocated later on by Plato for the 
training of Greek citizens. 

The teachers devoted enough time to research 
work in every branch of knowledge. This is why 
they were able to produce the best works on different 
subjects, like literature, poetry, drama, philosophy, 
logic, ethics, theology, art of government, medicine, 
astronomy, mathematics and military science. The 
Vedas, the Shastras, the Upnishads, the Purans, the 
Brahman graiithas, the epics, etc. among a host of 
others are the result of their constant meditation and 
devotion to research. 

Due attention was paid to line arts. Music, 
painting, and architecture and sculpture attained a 
high standard of proficiency in those days- Exam- 
ples of such works may still he seen either in the 
relics of ancient works, like the caves of Ajanta, 
Elephanta and other places which are now being 
excavated, or in the books of that period. Handi- 
crafts were taught and encouraged. In short, jthe 
education given in those days was definitely 
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related to the needs of the society m that age. In 
this way the educational institutions produced the 
priests, the rulers and warriors, the administrators, 
and the philosophers and teachers. 

An important feature of the educational activity 
of that period was that though different centres 
came into existence for instruction in every subject 
of education, there was an attempt at specialising 
in particular branches of knowledge at particular 
centres. To mention the name of a few of them, 
Kashi (modern Benares) had specialised in the 
teaching of philosophy, literature and religion. It 
attracted a host of seekers of knowledge from various 
parts of the country. Generous and well-to-do per- 
sons made endowments for maintaining the various 
institutions in Benares, where students were given 
free education, food and clothing. Benares acquired 
the fame of being the final authority on all questions 
and problems relating to Sanskrit literature, so much 
so that whatever a Benares Pandit (one who had 
been educated at Benares) said was unquestioningly 
accepted by all as the truth- Similarly, the Taxila 
University specialised in the study of Sanskrit 
Grammar and was responsible for having produced 
Panini, the famous grammarian, Kautilya the great 
administrator, among a host of others. Ujjain became 
renowned for the study of Hindu astronomy, where 
a well equipped observatory was maintained and re- 
searches made. It would not be incorrect to say that 
Ujjain was at that time the Greenwich of ancient 
India, and the prime meridian of zero degree was 
taken to pass through that centre and all astronomi- 
cal calculations made on this basis. The Kanva Uni- 
versity (mentioned in the Mahabharat) was situated 
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on the banks of the Malini, where the chief subjects 
of study were the Vedas, Vedantic philosophy 
and logic. Kashmir too was an important centre of 
Hindu learning and education where pupils from 
distant places flocked together for learning literature 
and philosophy. The Buddhist Universities of 
Vikramsila and Nalanda, whose fame is still remem- 
bered with pride and reverence by the Hindus, were 
the centres of Buddhistic culture, and they attracted 
students from far-off lands, like China, Java, Ceylon, 
and Japan. 

The method of teaching in vogue in all these 
places included individual attention, discussions 
with teachers and concentration, beside-; oral and 
written teaching Public discussions were frequently 
held, which were aitendel by large numbers from 
the towns and village.s. In short, great care was 
taken to make the education of students real and 
not confined to mere cramming. 

'fhe success of inten.se intellectual and educa- 
lion.al .activity of all these centres of learning in 
nneient India w.is mo.sti-,- due to the en vironmental 
factors. The Universities were situated far away 
frotn the towns and were, therefore, free from all 
noise of worldiv lite. Thus concentration and medt- 
Piiion were assured. Teachers were highly rcKpecied 
by the rulers ,nn i kings who always took care to 
-ce !h,at ttic former did not suffer for lack of neces- 
sary funds. True, in .nncieni India there was not 
much .state control over educ.ation, but still plenty 
o! SuTid-. were placed at the disposal of all centres 
< f and vdae.aitor,. 'rhe st.ate made itepefOiis 

'■•ata-. of Ian 1 .and itione-y which forme-i jwrmanent 
l.t« I if the '-r coaruvemctil of rduc.atitjri- 
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These ^ere livraely supplemented by grants and jjift 
by private individuals and institutions, all of who ^ 
believed that ‘of all kinds of charity, that of educ!^ 
tion is the highest and noblest’. The state maintain' 
ed a separate branch of education (called the ^ 
Sabha) to look after education and to promote learni 
in all respects. Thus ablest teachers were produced 
who devoted their time to the advancement of know 
ledge. Great stress was laid on the building up of 
character hy rigid rules of discipline. In the Budh- 
istic centres particularly, attempt was made to 
make education self-supporting, the teachers and 
students regularly devoting some hours daily to 
begging from the neighbouring places. 

Some of the rulers took special interest in the 
education of the people. They were themselves 
highly educated and produced their own works on 
different branches of knowledge. Thus we see that 
education in India received special care and thought. 

Education during Muslim Rule — The Muslim 
invasions of India led to a considerable upsetting 
of the Hindu culture and system of education. Some 
of the fanatic invaders did not scruple to burn 
large libraries containing most valuable manuscripts. 
For a time it appeared that the education and culture 
of the land would completely disappear and people 
would be deprived of all means of knowledge. 
But as order was restored and Muslim rulers began 
to look upon this country as their own, they took 
interest in the education of the people. Maktabs 
either replaced the pathshalas or they were opened 
in other places, Arabic and Persian partly replaced 
the study of Sanskrit and in this way the two cul- 
tures, Hindu and Muslim, were brought face to face. 
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As was natural a new culture arose which became an 
important result or gift of the Muslim rule in India. 

Muslim education was given in two kinds of 
institutions, Maktabs and Madrasas. The former 
were attached to all mosques and were elementary 
schools where ail Muslim children, almost on a com- 
pulsory basis, atleast in theory, were expected to 
learn the broad principles of their religion and they 
crammed the Holy Quran to memory. They were 
also taught elementary arithmetic, stories from the 
lives of saints and great religious preachers, and 
some historical anecdotes. These Maktabs were 
maintained with grants and endowments made to 
the mosques by the rulers as well as by private indivi- 
duals. Boys and girls usually read together, though 
girls after a brief period were not allowed to study 
in the institutions on account of the rigid pafdah 
system universally prevailing among the early 
Muslims in India. As the education given was 
mainly theocratic, there was little room for Hindu 
children to read in these Maktabs. Some of the 
Muslim rulers even tried to discourage the education 
of the Hindus, but such cases were exceptions. 
The Hindus, however, continued, though sometimes 
under very unfavourable circumstances, the edu- 
cation of their children through some of the old 
institutions which had escaped the fury and wrath 
of the fanatic invaders. The Muslim Madrasas were 
centres of higher learning where education was given 
in philosophy, law, theology, grammar, history, 
logic, etc. These were maintained through educa- 
tional grants and endowments made by the state. 
In these centres ^of which those at Budaun, Jaunpur, 
Agra, Delhi and Multan were important) there were 
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many Muslim scholars of repute who made valuable 
contribution? to Persian, and later Urdu literature, 
besides turning out eminent pupils- Astrinomy. 
theology, poetry, medicine (the Unani system) and 
agriculture received special attention. Some of the 
Muslim rulers took keen interest in all these branch- 
es; for example, Bihar (renowned for calligraphy 
and horticulture), Humayun (famous for maintaining 
a large library of valuable manuscriptsl, Akbar 
(who respected great scholars, poets and theologi- 
cians) and Aurangzeb (who though a man of simple 
tastes, respected poets). 

Though Muslim women in general did not receive 
education in large numbers, some of them undoubt- 
edly acquired" fame in several spheres. Razia Begum, 
the renowned administrator and soldier, Mahama- 
naga (the sister of Humayun)famous for having been 
the author of Humayun Nama, and Nur Jehan (who 
had acquired mastery of the Persian and Arabic 
literatures) were some of those who had taken a 
keen interest in higher education. 

The Moghal emperors largely encouraged the 
cause of higher education, fine arts and general 
culture. Babar wrote his autobiography which gives 
vivid pictures of the social and general life of the 
time. He encouraged agriculture and horticulture. 
Humayun, though he had to face and undergo serious 
political troubles, continued hi.s deep interest in 
maintaining a large library. Akbar, though not a 
literate himself, higlily respected all scholars with- 
out distinction of race or faith. The nine gems of 
his court included the best intellect of that time. 
The Emperor wis a poet and encouraged poetry so 
much that some of his Muslim counsellor.s, the chief 
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while succeeding in getting converts from the Hindu 
fold, created in the minds of some people revolt 
against Hindu customs and traditions- 

When the East India Company’s Charter of 1813 
was passed, men like William Wilberforce succee- 
ded in persuading Parliament to introduce a clause 
requiring the Governor-General to set apart a sum 
of not less than a hundred thousand rupees each 
year for encouraging education in British India. 
Though the amount was small, yet the clause showed 
that the obligation of giving education to Indians 
in British India was admitted by the Company and 
Parliament. 

It was about this time that the great controversy 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists regard- 
ing the nature of the education and the medium of 
instruction started. The former held that the teach- 
ing of the classical languages, Sanskrit and Persian, 
must be the first consideration, while the latter 
advocated the imparting of western education 
through the medium of the English language. The- 
case in support of the latter was strongly supported 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, assisted by David Hare 
and Alexander Duff. Lord Macaulay, too, submitted 
his Minute on the subject, in 1835, supporting the 
claims of English as the medium of instruction. 
The Raja firmly believed in the regeneration of India 
through the adoption of all that was good in western 
culture, without, however, giving up all that was 
good in the eastern culture. Lord Macaulay, on the 
other hand, thought that if Indians were given 
western education through the medium of English, 
they would soon give up idolatry and without any 
attempt at interference in the doctrines and practi'’'”, 
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of the Indians, they ■would be made easy converts to 
western culture. He also favoured the English 
medium on the ground that it would enable the 
Company to get a regular siipplv of English know- 
ing Indian clerks on small salaries for the adminis- 
trative offices, besides making them loyal and 
devoted to the British rule in India. Ultimately, the 
decision was taken in favour of the English medium 
and western education. 

The provincial governments of Bombay, Madras 
and N. W. (now U. P.) also favoured the scheme. 
Committees were, therefore, set up in the provinces 
to implement the recommendations. While deciding 
upon the establishment of secondary schools and 
colleges of western learning the Government made 
it clear that in religious matters they would observe 
neutrality. Several other changes contributed to 
the success of this scheme, viz. freedom of the press 
(established in 1885)’ substitution of English for 
Persian as the court language, and the giving of pre- 
ference to'English knowing Indians in making ap- 
pointments to Government posts. Within a decade 
the demand for English education outstripped the 
means of the Government, though the Muslims 
generally held aloof in this new movement 

The next step in the direction of education was 
taken , in 1853 Parliament ordered an inquiry 

into' the condition of affairs in India prior to the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter. Sir Charles 
Wood sent his famous despatch on education 
wherein he rejected the old idea that education given 
to the higher classes would itself filter down to 
the masses- He advocated boldly the policy “(g 
combat the ignorance of the people which may he 
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considered the greatest curse of the country”. The 
despatch advocated three clear stages of education, 
viz. primary, secondary and university. It advocated 
the establishment of affiliating universities concerned 
with merely holding examinations and granting 
degrees, these examinations to be the pass-port to 
high posts under the Government- Sir Charles re- 
commended a system of grant-in-aid to replace the 
spending of all money on the maintenance of purely 
Government schools and colleges. The Despatch 
concluded with the hope that “Such a system as 
this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspec- 
tion, beginning from the humblest elementary ins- 
titution and ending with the university test of a 
liberal education would impart life and energy to 
education in India, and lead to a gradual but steady 
extension of its benefits to all classes of people”. 
Though all the recommendations of the Despatch 
were not accepted by the Board of Directors of the 
Company, yet most of them were accepted and given 
effect to. Departments of Public Instruction were 
established in all the provinces to look after and 
control the educational institutions within their 
territories, and they were financed by the Govern- 
ment at centre. Three years later, i.e. in I857j three 
Universities were established at Calcutta, Madras 
. and Bombay, which besides holding degree exami- 
nations also controlled the Matriculation examina- 
tions- As the Despatch had recommended that 
special attention be given to vernacular education, 
female education and technical education, without 
in any way interfering with the religious beliefs of 
the people, Government took some steps to imple- 
ment the same. Since then the development of the 
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educational system in India took place alooR the 
lines sujjKestcd in the Despatch, In I87L the Govern- 
ment of India made over the subject of education 
to the provincial governments, promising at the 
same time regular grants from the centra! revenues. 

Another forward step was taken in 1882 by 
appointing a commission presided over by Sir 
William Hunter, to review the progress of education 
•since 1854. The Hunter Commission, while generally 
endorsing the policy underlying the Despatch of 
1854. recommended the expansion of primary edu- 
cation and its general management by local bodies. 
Hence, when under Lord Ripon the local self-govern- 
ment Acts were passed (i883-I885) in the various 
provinces and local bodies set up, the lattcr’were 
given the control of all primary education with 
grants from the provincial revenues. 

In 1902-04, important reforms of a far-reaching 
character were made in education. In I902 Lord 
Curzon, then Viceroy, appointed the Universities 
Commission, the report of which was followed by 
the Universities Act of I904‘ this Act, the 

territorial jurisdiction of each University was defi- 
ned, whereby no University could deal with any 
school or college outside its limits. Government 
control over the Universities was tightened up, as 
the Chancellors ( in practice the Governors as 
exofficio Chancellors) nominated eighty percent of 
the members of University Senates (govern- 
ing bodies) and approved of the election of the rest. 
Government retained the right to cancel any ap- 
pointroent made by the University, and it had also the 
final voice in allowing affiliation or disaffiliation of 
any college or school to the Universities.- 'The 
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document, and if its recommendations are followed 
the educational system of India may be improved 
considerably. 

During the last twentyfive years or so, several 
non-official attempts have been made to increase 
literacy and impart primary, secondarjr and higher 
education to the children, boys as well as 
girls. "Very great and successful attempts have 
been made by such bodies as the Aryasamaj, 
which maintains a large number of colleges, secon- 
dary and primary schools for boys and girls and 
vocational schools; the Muslim community which 
has succeeded in establishing a teaching University 
at Aligarh besides a large number of schools and 
colleges all over the country; the Christians whose 
societies run many colleges and schools ; and the 
Sikhs who too have not lagged behind in establish- 
ing a first grade college at Lahore besides a number 
of secondary and primary schools ; and the Hindus 
in general whose local societies run many colleges 
and schools, secondary and primary (for boys and 
girls) throughout the country, and the Benares Hindu 
University which is the result of the noble and 
continued efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
In addition to these institutions, the "old type of 
Pathshalas attached to temples," and Maktabs attach- 
ed to mosques, are spread all over the country impart- 
ing education with a religious bias. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the development 
of education in India in the modern age. The actual 
system of education is now given below- 

The Sfag'es of Modern Education — The present 
sy-tcm of education in India consists of three main 
stages, primary, secondary (including both kinds. 
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t»/r. Vfrn;!C«!nr and Anjilo-Veriinrular ). and hitilicr 
f>r University. Primary eilncntinn consists \n teach* 
inR the pupils the vcrnaciilnr of the province iipto the 
fourth st.-inihard, a little Reoitrnphv. arithmetic, draw* 
injt and n little of livuicne. In the urban .areas 
where there .ire municipalitie.s and town area commit- 
tees, primary education is managed by them. The 
expenditure is met from Government grants e.tr- 
tnnrkcd for the purpose and cenrral ftind.s of the 
’local bodies. Those municipalities which introduce 
compulsory primary education may ahso levy a 
small education tax for meeting tiie extra expendi- 
ture involved. The syllabus is generally jircscribed 
by the education department of the province. The 
Rovernment of the province maintains at its own 
expense an inspection staff, consistinp of inspector.s, 
deputy inspectors, etc. to inspect these sclioali. 
Municipal Boards maintain .Secondary Vernacular 
Schools as well, in which education is Riven upto the 
seventh standard ; the subjects tauRht include lanRU- 
aRc, mathematics, history, RcoRraphy, drawinR and 
in some places manual traininR. EnRlish is tauRht in 
some of these .schools as an optional subject. 

Primary education in the rural areas is manaRtd 
by the district or taluka boards, which RCt a grant 
from the Government for this purpose and are also 
allowed to spend out of their Reneral income atrd, if 
necessary, they may levy an education tax. No dis- 
trict has so far been able to introduce compulsory 
primary education. The inspection of the schools 
is made by the officers of the Government. Secon- 
dary vernacular schools are also maintained by 
these boards. The municipal and district boards 
maintain a very large staff of teachers for their 
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schools. The syllabuses and text-books are prescribed 
by the education department of the province, gene- 
rally by the committees appointed for the purpose. 

The Vernacular Final Examination, which marks 
the last public examination in the system, is held by 
the provincial educational department. Government 
gives certain stipends and scholarships to meritorious 
students, and to sons and dependants of soldiers who 
died in the Great War. Till recently, primarv t.nd 
vernacular secondary education was confined tochild- 
rrn of the high castes, hut during the last ten years 
or so great encouragement has been given to cditca- 
tton of the children of depressed or low classe.s ; ail 
public schools maintained or aided by the Govern- 
ment have been thrown open to them- 

The present system of primary and vernacular 
xerond.arv education suffers from serious defects- 
Fir-stly. there is a great wastage in the primary stage. 
It h.ts been calculated that out of every 100 children 
v,hobe,nn prim.ary education, not mote than I5 are 
nbie to complete it. Thus all funds spent tipon the 
education of gj 'A children .arc wasted for no tangible 
return. Secondly, the quality of education given 
utd-i the prim.»rj stage is ico low .and it nciiiier en- 
1 •? ges shv oiitloolc of the pupil nor enables him to 
ny it in anv other way. Thirdly, the courses 
prcs-.'iUcd Afc vsrv tinea titfaciory ; thcje is totimuch 
»nn\;enre on ntrchariicaS cramming .tnd no agficul* 
if given ia rur.ti educaiiom to tici:e!i’'-ary 
for fSie- cbildret! oT vdiagers wlm^re mnsiiy engaged 
iti .tgjsctjipire. Fo'.srtidv» the st.nff b pta !',?«■ p.tid, 

tfid this b.ids t'> cti.'t'sidefat-de trteiSciency- In rrmny 
rf-es. pr.ipef tor pht'tcjil exjtcp.es 

■jnd f.-rtt.'S »;•< rss is rot jr.e. fs-^ sni thi* rjhols the 
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physique of children at an early age. And lastly, 
the education is largely unrelated to actual prob- 
lems of life, handicrafts and general training receiv- 
ing almost no attention. There is, thus, vast scope 
for improvement in the system now in vogue. The 
courses must be radically revised. For rural areas 
there must be prescribed text-books dealing with the 
agricultural aspect, sanitation and rural hygiene, 
-Handicrafts must be encouraged and'nature stv;dy 
taught. The system of compulsion to educate the 
child atleast upto the fourth standard must be intro- 
duced to save wastage and turn the little education 
given to useful purpose. Ever since Gokhale intro- 
duced a bill in the Imperial Legislature in I 91 I, for 
making primary education free and compulsory, 
non-official opinion in India has been demanding the 
satisfaction of this urgent and pressing need of the 
people, but often times the Government has pleaded 
lack of funds to implement the scheme. Funds 
should now be made available to the local bodies to 
introduce compulsion in primary education. True, 
recently there has been a steady growth in the num- 
ber of children reading in primary schools as well 
as in the sum of money spent out of the public 
revenues, still in view of the appalling illiteracy ( the 
percentage r>f literates of all kinds and grades being 
nearly 12), it is incumbent , upon the state to cut 
down its expenditure in other directions and remove 
illiteracy as early as possible. It is often forgotten 
that opening a. school means closing a prison and 
preparing better citizens and bread-winners. The 
total number of children in .primary schools is a little 
below one crore in the total population of over 25 
crores in British India. The total expenditure on 
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education in ali kinds of institutions in British India 
is nearly 2(3 crores of rupees per j'ear, out of which 
44 "/'o comes from the Government, about 16 percent 
from municipal and district boards. 24 nercent from 
fees and the rest from other sources. In strange 
contrast is the expenditure on the military, which 
amounts to nearly 45 crores per year. 

The second staste of education in India is the 
secondary and high school stage. Mention has 
already been made of the vernacular secondary edu- 
cation which is managed by municipal and district 
boards- We, therefore, discuss here the Anglo- 
Vernacular secondary education. In some of the 
provinces separate boards have been set up by the 
governments concerned to take charge of the secon- 
dary and high school education, removed from the con- 
trol of the education department or of the University 
alike. These boards fix up the standard of education, 
including courses and text-books, grant or withdraw 

recognition to high schools and Intermediate colleges, 

and conduct examinations and grant certificates 
on their results. In other provinces the Universities 
still control Secondary Education, fix their courses, 
hold the examinations and grant certificates. In all 
Provinces the provincial governments allot grants to 
the aided and recognised High Schools and Interme- 
diate Colleges, through their Departmentof Education, 
on the basis of number of scholars, salary of teachers 

.status of the institution (whether it is a middle school, 

high school or intermediate college), and other needs. 
Not more than half the total expenditure of the insti- 
tution is the grant from the government. These insti- 
tutions are of two kinds, those entirely maintained by 
’'e Government, and , those maintained by public 
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bodies and individuals. The number of the latter kind 
is much larger than that of the former which are meant 
lo serve as models for others to follow. The public 
examinations at the secondary stage are in some 
provinces two, and in others only one. At the end 
of the High School stage is held the first public 
examination called in different places by different 
names, viz. Matriculation, or Admission or High 
School or School Final. In those provinces where 
the Intermediate Education has been transferred to 
Boards, there is held the Intermediate Examination. 
The subjects of study, besides English which is 
everywhere a compulsory subject, arc Mathematics, 
history, geographv, .science, classical languages, 
provincial vernaculars, nature study, manual train- 
ing, music, book-binding, carpentry, drawing, 
commerce subjects, etc. for the matriculation classes. 
Most of the subjects are optional. In the Interme- 
diate classes, biology, logic, advanced mathematics 
and science are also taught. 

The chief defects of the present system of se- 
condary education arc too much insistence on book 
work, less attention to realistic side of education, 
want of practical training, too long time devoted 
to the stage of education, and a general aimlessness 
in the system. It is necessary to so modify the 
syllabuses and courses of study as to make the 
.education more related to the needs of society. 
Emphasis .must be laid on .a student offering the 
.subjects .for .which he or she ds' mentally fitted. 
-There is no scope. for students to take' up vocational 
training in continuation with the secondary edu- 
cation. Spinning, ■ weaving, handicrafts,, and fine 
arts must receive due attention. ' The secondary- 
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stage must be shortened by atleast a year, not by cut- 
ting down the courses or lowering tlie standard but by 
rearranging the subjects and time-table of teaching* 
The third and final stage of the system of edu- 
cation is the University leaching. As already said) 
the first three Universities of India were established 
in 1857 m Calcutta, Madras and Bombay- They 
were affiliating Universities for holding degree 
examinations and encouraging post-graduate study 
and higher research. In subsequent years greater 
interest was shown in higher education and the 
number of Universities increased, with different 
faculties and provision for various degrees. At the 
present time there are eighteen Universities in India. 
Their names, years of establishment, nature, faculties 
of teaching and examination, degrees granted, and 
general features are given below: — 

(1) Calcutta (1857), Affiliating and Teaching ; 

Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Commerce and Teaching ; B A., M.A., Ph.D. 
B.Sc , M-Sc., D.Sc., B-L., M.L-, D-L , M.B., 
M.D , M S , B.Com , B.T. ; diplomas in pub- 
lic health and spoken English. 

( 2 ) Bombay (1857), Affiliating and Teaching; 

Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Teaching, Agriculture, Engineering, Law, 
and Medicine; B A. (Pass and Honours') 
M A., D.Litt-, B.Sc., M.SC., D.Sc, B Com ; 
M Com , B.T., B Ag., M.Ag., B.E , M.E., BD-B. 
LL M., LLD . M.n., B.S-, M.D. M.S. 

(3> Madras (1857), Affiliating and Examining ; 
Faculties of .Arts, Science, Agriculture, 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Enginee- 
ring ; BA. (Pass and Honours), M-A, 
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D.Litt", B.Sc., (Pass and Honours) M.Sc., 
D Sc., L.T., B.L , M.L , D.L., M-B B.S., M.S., 
MD, B.E. ; Diplomas in Oriental Learn- 
inK, Economics, Modern European Lan- 
guages, and Certificate in Librarian 
Course. 

( 4 ) The Punjab (1882b Affiliating and Teach- 

ing; Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine, Agriculture and Engineering; 
B.A. (Pass and Honours'), M A., D.Litt- 
B T., B.Sc., (Pass and Honours), MSc., 
D.Sc.,LL B., LL.M.,LL.D., M.B.B,S.,M.S.,M.D., 
BSc-, and MSc., (Agriculture), B.Sc. in 
Engineering ; Diplomas in Oriental Learn- 
ing, and Degree of Bachelor of Commerce. 

( 5 ) Allahabad (l887)< Teaching and Unitary ; 

Faculties of Arts. Science, Law; B-A., 
(Pass and Honours), M A., Ph-D , D.Litt. 
B.Sc. (Pass and Honours) MSc., Ph.D., 
D Sc , LL B , LL.M., LL.D , 

(6) Benares Hindu (I 9 I 6 ). Teaching and Uni- 

tary ; Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Engineering, and Oriental, Learning ; BA., 
M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc., (Science and Enginee- 
ring), M.Sc., (Science), LL-B-, LL-M , D.Sc 
(Science), LL.D., Shastri and Sahitya- 
charya ; Offers courses in Applied Science 
Geology, Ceramics Agriculture and 
Ayurveda. 

( 7 ) Mysore (igifib Teaching and Unitary ; 

Faculties of Arts, Science, Engineering 
and Technology, and Medicine; B.A.. M A., 
B.Sc., M.Sc., B.T., B.E.. M.B.B-S ; Doctorates 
are conferred only as Honorary Degrees. 
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(8) Pntna {1917), Afliliatini' : Faculties of Arts, 

Science, Law, EnKinecrinj;, and Medi- 
cine; B.A. (Pass and Honours), M A., I’h.D , 
B.Sc., (Pass and Honours), 1,1 Sc.. U-Sc., 
B L., M,L.. LL D., B.E., M B B S., M-S., M.D.. 

( 9 ) Osmania. Hyderabad, Deccan, (1918), Tea- 

chins' ; Faculties of Arts, TbcoloKy, Lsw, 
Medicine, Ensineerini:, and TraininR ; 
B.A. (Arts and rhenlo''y), M.A. (Arts), 
LL.B.. BSc., M.Sc, B.E., M.B.B.S , Diplo- 
ma in Teachinsi. 

(10) Dacca (1921), Unitary ; Faculties of Arts, 

Science and Law ; B.A., M.A.. B.Com., 
B.Sc., JI.Sc., B.L., B.T., 

(11) Aligarh Muslim (1929). Unitary and Tea- 

ching ; Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, 
Teaching; B.A., (Pass and Honours), M-A , 
(Pass and Honours), M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
LL.B.,LL.M.,LL.D., B.T., and the degrees of 
Bachelor, Master and Doctor in Theology. 

(12) Rangoon (19201. Teaching ; Faculties of 

Arts, Science, Medicine, Engineering, 
Forestry, and Education ; B.A. (Pass and 
Honours), M.A., (Pass and Honours) B.Sc., 
(Pass and Honours), M.Sc. (Pass and Hon- 
ours), B L., B.Sc. (Engineering and Fores- 
try), M.B.B.S., D.Ed., B.Ed., 

(13) Lucknow (1920), Teaching and Unitary ; 

Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Comm- 
erce, and Medicine; B.A. (Pass and Hon. 
ours), M-A., Ph.D., D.Litt., B.Sc., (Pass 
and Honours), M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., M.B.B.S, 
M.S., M.D., B.Com., LI..B., Diplomas in 
Teaching and Oriental Studies. 
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India Institutions established by the leaders of the 
respective communities under Acts passed by the 
Government of India- They elect their own Chan- 
cellors and Vice-Chancellors. The' U.P. Governor 
is the visitor of these two Universities- Each Uni- 
versity in India has a number of administrative 
and academic bodies with different powers. 

The alfiliatinir Universities have several colleges 
aflilialed to them; these Colleges are situated in diff- 
erent towns and centres within their territorial 
jurisdiction. Some of these Universities are entirely 
examining bodies, while a few of them have also 
provided for teaching. The Unitary and Teaching 
Universities are residential and teaching, with their 
own staffs. Most of the Universities afford facilities 
for higher research for which they have instituted 
Doctorate Degrees, and are doing excellent research 
work- Some of them have also provided for publi- 
cation of works on various subjects, written by the 
members of the staff or research fellows. The resi- 
dential or unitary Universities provide hostel accom- 
modation to almost all outside students and devise 
means to create greater contact between teachers and 
students than in other places. 

Each Univer.sity is free to prescribe any stan- 
dard of teaching and confer degrees. But to provide 
a machinery to unify standards of teaching and 
degrees as also to serve as a coordinating body, an 
Inter-Uni vcrsity Board has been set up with grant 
from the Government of India and from the Uni- 
versities that accept membership of the Board- 
The Board consists of University representa- 
tives and holds annual meetings to discuss subjects 
relating to the various aspects of University 
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education. The board elects its own Secretary and 
President. The resolutions of the Board are mere 
lecommendations to the Universities which may 
adopt them or not as they think fit 

There are certain defects too in the modern 
teaching in the Indian Universities Their courses 
and teaching are not in conformity with the larger 
needs of the country. Quite a large number of stu- 
dents who enter the Universities are intellectually 
unfit for the kind of higher education they seek, 
with the result that a very large percentage of gra- 
duates turned out every year are found unfit to 
seek independent means of livelihood, as they do 
not like anv profession other than service. It is 
necessary, therefore, to introduce beneficial reforms 
in order to make University teaching answer the 
needs of the country. 

Technical and Vocational Education — The 
greatest need of every country is to arrange for 
vocational and technical education of its youths. 
Unfortunately, there has been little effort in this 
direction in our country- Although agriculture 
is the occupation of over seventy percent of 
Indians, very little has been done to give agricul- 
tural education and training. Similar is the case 
with other kinds of vocational and technical edu- 
cation with the result that the country remains back- 
ward in technical and industrial spheres. We musi 
have more schools and colleges to give technical and 
vocational education to enable our young men to 
become practical persons. At present, the number 
of technical and vocational colleges and school 
in India is very small, considering the vast ^ 
huton, as is clear from the following statemeiu 
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Type of Institution. 

No- of 
Colleges, 

No- of Schools. ' 

Training and Normal 

22 

592 (including 

Law 

la 

elementary) 

2 

Medical 

11 

32 

Engineering 

7 

II 

Agricultural 

8 

12 

Commercial 

6 

132 ' 

Forest 

2 

1 

"Veterinary 

4 

nil 

Technical and Industrial nil 

451 

Schools of Arts 

nil 

15 


In recent years effort has been made to place 
these institutions under the Department of Industries. 
It is very necessary that more of such institutions 
must be opened for the economic regeneration of 
the country. 

Some mention here must be made of the Science 
Institute at Bangalore, which is doing excellent work 
■ in the field of scientific research-’ 

Special Education . — For the education of spe- 
cial communities and classes of people, separate ins- 
titutions have been opened- Though it is not a 
healthy sign of national life that in such matters the 
people be divided on communal or aristocratic basis, 
yet these institutions are maintained for the educa- 
tion of the European and- Anglo-Indians, sons of 
Indian chiefs and rulers, and children of the depres- 
sed classes, separately. 

, Art, Literature and Culture . — The country has 
developed a new school of art in the present age. 
Arts schools and colleges have been opened in vari- 
ous pans of the country where very useful work is 
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being done to revive ancient Indian art, music and 
painting, besides practical training in modern art. 
The products of these efforts are shown in various 
exhibitions held in the country- Much more, how- 
ever, is to be done before we may say that India has 
enough provision for this kind of teaching. 

With the general national awakening in the 
country and also as a result of the growth of modern 
education, vast volume of literature, both in the form 
of translation from standard works in the European 
languages as welt as original works, are now appear- 
ing in the various vernaculars of the country. Urdu 
and Hindi languages are being specially enriched 
day by day with the addition of new works on diffe- 
rent branches of knowledge. This activity is the 
direct result of vernacular having replaced English 
as the medium of instruction upto the secondary stage 
in almost all provinces. Poets, and authors on 
literature, history, religion, fiction and drama, poli- 
tics and social sciences, in almost every important ver- 
nacular of the country, are adding to the increasing 
literature. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the Osmania University of Hyderabad is doing 
very useful service by maintaining a separate 
department for producing in Urdu standard books on 
all subjects of study, including medicine, engineer- 
ing and science. It teaches upto the M.A. and 
M.Sc. standard through the medium of Urdu which 
is also the medium of ail examinations. Some effort 
is also being made in the Benares Hindu University 
to bring out books in Hindi. 

In the United Provinces, the Government has 
established the Hidustani Academy for the advance- 
ment of the Hindi and Urdu literatures. It con.sists 
of nonofficial members. It publishes books and a 
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journal in the two vernaculars, maintains a library, 
and awards prizes for the best productions in these 
languages. 

All these activities are responsible for the Indian 
Renaissance signs of which are now definitely visi- 
ble in all directions in the national life of the people- 
Not long ago, there was a tendency to copy western 
methods in dress, customs, language and even feel- 
ings, and there was a genuine fear that it might lead 
to anglicising and anglifying the Indian youths. 
This tendency has now been arrested by the national 
awakening which has appealed to the deeper senti- 
ments of the people who have now reversed the 
process and begun to revive the art, literature and 
culture of India. 



CHAPTEPv VI 


INDIAN NATIONALISM'^ 

We have said in an earlier chapter that India 
is essentially one country despite the apparent diver- 
sities in the various parts of the land. The funda- 
mental unity of India may be observed even in her 
ancient history -when the Chakravarti Rajas held the 
whole country under their sway, though there were 
local administrative units or states with autonomous 
systems of government. The history of Asoka leaves 
n^'room for doubt in regard to this aspect of Indian 
culture. The Moghal Emperors, notably Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, had made efforts with considerable deg- 
ree of success to re-establish national unity of India 
which had suffered a serious setback during the 
medieval period on account of disorder and disor- 
ganisation which had followed the early Muslim 
conquest of the country. Some of the Maratha 
rulers, from Shivaji to the five leaders of the Con- 
federacy, had also tried to unite the different parts 
of India within one political system. But their 
efforts did not bear fruit, particularly because during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a new factor 
predominated Indian politics. This was the presence 
of the European powers in India. They had at first 
come to this country as traders but later on they 
made serious efforts to establish their rule by incit- 
ing one Indian chief or ruler against another and 
then taking side with the winning party in return 
for more concessions of trade or territory. 
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However much some EnRlish historians might 
try to establish and prove that British occupation of 
India was a mere accident and not the result of a 
definite plan, the fact remains that the early Gover- 
nors General had purposely launched upon a forward 
policy of weakening the Indian rulers and slowly 
establishing British rule in the country. As a nat- 
ural consequence of this policy of divide cl iinpei'tti 
India became a house divided against itself. 

The disappearance of political unity and the 
administrative system of the East India Company 
led to a general demorali‘:ation of the Indian nation. 
But after the transference of po,<?er from the Com- 
pany into the hands of the Crown ( 1858 ) a new era 
began in the history of India. Political conscious- 
ness was awakened and the former efforts of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, subsequently reinforced by the 
rise of the Aryasamaj and like movements, resulted 
in creating necessary atmosphere for successfully 
organising all nationalistic elements to bring about 
unity, political and national, in India. 

It is to be noted here that in those days there 
was no ban on officials attending political or quasi- 
political meetings. For example, when the Indian 
Association of Calcutta, the object of which was to 
organise nationalistic forces in the country, held its 
meetings, they were often attended by civilians as 
well as, in certain cases, by military officers. Thus, 
at one of the meetings, held at Bankipore (Bengal) 
in connection with the demand for holding civil 
service examinations simultaneously in England 
and India, Major Hidayat Khan Bahadur, C. S I-, 
a miliary officer, had seconded one of the reso- 
lutions. 
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But it must bo remembered that the early 
attempts at reform in the administration were con- 
fined to mere requests for a small change here and 
a small change there. The civil service reform 
agitation assumed an all India character, and in 
this way an impetus was given to the national move- 
ment in embryo. This particular move was suppor- 
ted all over the country except Madras which, accord- 
ing to the late Sir S urendra Nath Banerji, one of the 
fathers of Indian Nationalism, was in 18/8 the only 
place in India where he found it impossible “ to hold 
a public meeting upon a question of vital interest to 
our people, and in regard to which there was prac- 
tical unanimity all over India". 

The result of the efforts made by Sir ( then Mr- ) 
Surendra Nath Banerji and others to reform the syit- 
tem of Civil Service Examinations with a view to get 
more Indians appointed to the Services, may best be 
described in the words of that great patriot himself. 
He says, “ For the first time under British rule, India, 
with its varied races and religions, had been brought 
upon the same platform for a common and united 
front. Thus was it demonstrated by an object-lesson 
of impressive significance, that, whatever might be 
our differences in respect of race and language, or 
social and religious in stituiions, the people of India 
could combine and unite for the attainment of their 
common political ends. The ground was thus prepa- 
red for this great national and unifying movement 

The great change brought about at that time has 
thus been described by Sir Henry Cotton in his 
admirable book ‘ Neiv India ’ ; — 

The educated classes are the brain and voice 
of the country. The Bengali Babus now rule public 
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opinion from Peshawar to Chitia^ong; and, al- 
tliQugh, the natives of North-Western India are im 
measurably behind those of Bengal in education 
and in their sense of political independence, 
they are gradually Iiecoming as amenable as 
their brethren of the lower provinces, to intellec- 
trial control and guidance. A quarter of a century 
ago there was no trace of this ; the idea of any 
Bangalee influence in the Punjab would have been 
a conception incredible to a Lord, Lawrence to a 
Montogomery, or a Macleod ; yet it is the case that 
during the past year the tour of a Bangalee lecturer, 
lecturing in English in Upper India, assumed the 
character of a triumphal progress and at the present 
moment the name of Surendra Nath Banerji excites 
as much enthusiasm among the rising generation 
of Multan as in Dacca”- 

The wave of national awakening once started 
could not be checked and this was foreseen by the 
Secretary of State for India who then exercised 
even greater control over the administration of India 
than he does at present. Lord Salisbury, a great reac- 
tionary, was then Secretary of state for India. He 
sent out to India Lord Lytton as Viceroy who im- 
mediately on arrival in this country began to check 
the growth of national sentiments. His chief reac- 
tionary slep in this direction was to gag the Verna- 
cular Press which had begun to play a prominent 
jiari in spreading the cult of Indian Nationalism. 
Unrler his Viceroyalty, the Imperial Legislative 
Council (which was then a body of officials and 
Government nominees) passed the Vernacular Press 
Act in 1878> which aroused feelings throughout the 
country in favour of strengthening nationalism 
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in order to preserve the liberty of the Press. Inces* 
sant a citation was carried on for the repeal of the 
Act. and the success of the early nationalist move- 
ment may be judced from the fact that Lord Lytton’s 
successor. Lord Ripon, repealed the Act in order 
•to allay public opinion in the country. Lord Ripon 
reversed the policy of Lord Lylton in the actual 
spirit of the administration, and he conferred 
upon India the inestimable boon of Local-Self 
"-Government, which, in course of time, proved to 
he the first step in India’s ficht for National Self- 
Government. And the demand for larger share 
by Indians in the governance of their country 
then became more definite, determined and inces- 
sant. 

At that time, the desires of the people were 
expressed to the Government not in the form of 
demand but in the form of requests or prayer and, 
as was natural, they were often turned down. The 
modest request for raising the age-limit for Indian 
Civil Service and holding the competitive exami- 
nations Simultaneously in England and India was 
not granted. This coupled with the general awaken- 
ing in the country resulting from the activities of 
the Ram. Krishna Mission and the Aryasamaj, pre- 
pared the ground for strengthening the movement 
of Indian Nationalism. Few would, however,- be- 
lieve that the Indian National Congress which, du- 
ring the last forty years, has not ' been looked’ Upon 
with favour by the British Government in India and 
has since 1920 been considered a movement subver- 
sive of law and order and definitely hostile to British 
rule in India, was for the first time established by 
an Englishman, Mr. A-.O.' Hume, with the consent 
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of the Marquis of DufFerin and Ava, then Governor- 
General of India. Mr. Hume had in 1884 conceived 
the idea of bringing together leading Indians to 
.discuss social problems once in a year, in a meeting 
to be presided over by the Governor of the Province. 
But when he placed his scheme before Lord Dufferin, 
the latter suggested changes so as to make the 
assembly a political one (not to be presided over by 
the Governor) to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment the defects in administration and to suggest 
how it could be improved. The noble Lord thought 
such an organisation necessary because there was 
no counterpart of His Majesty’s Opposition in India 
to point out the defects in administration. 

Thus a conference of the Indian National Union 
(later named the Indian National Congress) was 
announced to be held at Poona from 25ih to 31st. 
December I&SS- It was to be composed of leading 
politicians troin the various provinces. The objects 
of the Union were, (l) to enable all the most earnest 
labourers in the cause of National progress to become 
personally known to each other; (2) to discuss and 
decide upon the political operations to be undertaken 
during the ensuing year. Hope was expressed that 
the Conference would, in course of time, grow into 
a native Parliament give an unanswerable reply 
to the assertion that Indians were unfit for repre- 
sentative institutions. 

Unfortunately, a few days before the Conference 
was to meet, sporadic cases of cholera occurred at 
Poona, so that the venue of the Conference was 
changed to Bombay. Mr. Hume had already paid 
a visit to England and succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies of Lords Dalhousie and Ripon, Sir James 
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Caird, and Messrs John Bri"ht, Reid and SiaRK 
besides other eminent Englishmen in favour of the 
movement. He had also organised a committee in 
England which formed the nucleus of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee pledged to enlist the 
support of members of Parliament to lake interest 
in the affairs of India. 

’ The first session of the Conference then com- 
menced at 12 noon on the 28th. December, I885> in the 
Hal! of the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College, which 
had been placed at the disposal of the Reception 
Committee. Among those who were present were 
Mr. A- O. Hume, the Hon. Mr. S. Suhrahmania 
Aiyar, Mr. W- C. Bannerji, the Hon. Mr. K. T. Telang 
Messrs. Ganga Prasad Verma, P. Keshav Pillai, N. 
Chandravarkar, D.E. Wacha, Phirozeshah M. Mehta, 
and many others, from all parts of the country. 
Mr. W. C. Bannerji was voted to the chair as the 
first President of the Congress. The session passed 
nine resolutions asking for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate into the adminis- 
tration of the country ; demanding the abolition 
of the India Council; asking for the inclusion of 
elected members in the Legislative Councils and 
opening of Councils in the provinces where they 
did not exist; asking for the holding of the I C S. 
examinations simultaneously in England and India 
and the raising of the age-limit for I.C S competition, 
suggesting economy in military expenditure ; pro- 
testing against the annexation of Upper Burma ; 
and the fixing of the venue of the next session at 
Calcutta. 

“Great institutions have always had small begin- 
nings, even as the great rivers of the world start as 
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At the commencement of their career 
they projiress rapidly* and, as they 
■widen, become slower and steadier By the conflu- 
ence of their various tributaries, they are enriched 
as they flow on, both in volume and content The 
evolution of the Indian National Congress presents 
the same phenomenon ” It had to cut its way 
through mighty obstacles and, therefore, entertained 
modest ideals. As it gained a foothold on the 
affections of the people, it widened its course and 
abserbed into itself several collateral movements 
wedded to the solution of social, ethical and eco- 
nomic problems”. This coirectly describes the 
nature of the growth of this greatest of India’s 
organisation. 

The next two sessions of the Congress were held 
at Calcutta and Madras in 1886 and 1887 respectively, 
pres-ided over by Dadabhai Naoroji and Badruddin 
Tyabji. The Congress confined itself to demanding 
only piece meal reforms in the administration, 
couched in almost prayerful language. But after 
passing what may be called pious resolutions in 
its sessions, there was no serious attempt during the 
interval between one session and another either to 
educate the public with regard to the movement or 
to take effective steps to implement the programme 
of political reforms. Yet, it must be admitted that 
^he annual sescions did some good to the country 
V concentrating public attention on urgent prob- 
is: the press performing very useful service 
giving publicity to the Congress resolutions. 

The Congress sent a deputation to England in 
to educate the British public with regard to 
questions'and plead for political and sundry 
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reforms. The members, including Surendra Nath 
Banerji, madeagrevt impression on Biitish politi- 
cians. Then came the Parliament Act of 1892 vfhich 
reformed and expanded the Legislative Councils then 
existing, but it did not meet most of the important 
demands of the Congress. In igol.another Parliamen- 
tary Statute was passed which, while further enlarg 
ing the Councils, curtailed the powers possessed 
bv them and rights enjoyed by the elected members 
before that date. 

Meanwhile Lord Curzon, whose administration 
raised great discontent in the country, made a secret 
plan of partitioning Bengal. Conferences were 
then held in Bengal to resist the plan, but Lord 
Curzon was bent upon pushing forward his scheme 
and on 20th. July, I 905 , annoiinceinenl regarding 
the Partition wis made. This stirred up public 

feeling greatly. Sir Surendra Nath (t hen Mr.) 

Banerji has thus described the feelings of the people 
over the Partition : '‘ We felt that we had -be en insult- 
ed, huniilXa^ed and tricked. We felt that the whole 
■CT^ur future was -ar^take, and that it was a delibe- 
rate below aimed at the growing solidarity and self- 
consciousness of the Bengalee speaking population. 
Originally intended to meet administrative require- 
ments, we felt that it had grown to itself a political 
flavour and complexion, and, if allowed to be passed 
it would be fatal to our political progress and to 
that close union between Hindus and Mohammedans 
upon which the prospect.s of Indian .advancement 
so largely depended. For it was openly andofficially 
given out that Eastern Bengal and Assam was to 
be a Mohammedan province, and that cred.il 'dis- 
linciions were to be recognised as the basis of the ue^ 
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policy to be adopted if) the new province'- The 
protests of the people made no effect and the Parti- 
tion was declared to be a settled fact- Public opinion 
in India began to suspect that Lord Curzon’s policy 
was directed towards dividing Indians into rival 
communal groups to harm the growing national 
cause, as the general body of the Muslims, under, the 
guidance of Sir Saiyad Ahmad T^ban, bad chosen 
to keep aloof from the Congress. 

There had been a distinct change in the attitude 
of the Government towards the Congress; it no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of the rulers. Though it 
continued to point out defects in administration 
and suggest ways to improve it, i.e. to perform the 
function of His Majesty’s Opposition in India, as 
was envisaged by its fathers, probably in the eyes of 
the Government, it was going too fast or beyond 
reasonable limits expected by the Government. 

The Partition of Bengal was finally made in 
October 1905, and on November Ig. IQ05, Lord 
Curzon left India ; Lord Minto succeeded him- 
This parting kick to Indian nationalism, given 
by Lord Curzon, proved a blessing in disguise. 
Instead of resulting in the dismemberment of 
Bengal into two comipunal provinces, it indirectly 
led to the closer unification of India on account of 
the intense form of anti-partition agitation. When 
other channels failed to modify the Partition, the 
Nationalist forces combined together even more than 
before. A sober and moderate pobiician like the 
late Mr. Gokhale thus spoke of the regime of Lord 
Curzon, in his presidential address at the Benaras 
session of the Congress in December 1905 : ‘‘Gentle- 
man, how true it is that to everything there is an 
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end 1 Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon 
has come to a close 1 For seven long years all eyes 
had constantly to turn to one masterful figure in the 
land — now in the admiration, now in astonishment, 
more often in anger and oain, till at last it 
has become difficult to realize that a change has 
really come. For a parallel to such an adminis- 
tration, we must, I think go back to the times of 
Aurangzeb in the history of our own country..-.. I 
think even the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon 
cannot claim that he has strengthened the founda- 
tions of British rule in India.” Lord Morely himself 
had to remark about the legacy of Lord Curzon's 
rule in India in these words : "I think I am doing 
the noble Lord no injustice in saying that during his 
eminent Viceroyalty he did not accept the necessity 
for political concessions, but trusted to efficiency” 
But splendidly successful as his work was from the 
point of view of efficiency, he still did leave in India 
a state of things when we look back — not in conse- 
quence of his policy — not completely satisfactory 
such as would have been the crowning of a bril- 
liant career.” 

Distrust and flouting of public opinion, the two 
cardinal features of Lord Curzon’s regime, inevitably 
resulted in the alienation of public sympathy. The 
two movements of Swadeshi and Boycott of British 
goods, .were started in Bengal and then vigorously 
spread in the whole of India. Some youths in Bengal 
losing control over their minds, took to the cult of the 
Bomb and the Pistol, a method of trying to change 
or upset the Government imported from England 
and European countries but definitely opposed to 
Indian culture, and connnitted political murders and 
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dacoities. Within the Congress an extremist section 
arose, which wanted to speed up the demand 
for political progress and reforms. And in the Surat 
Congress of !C07, there was a definite rupture bet- 
ween the moderate and extremist sections of the 
Congress. The extremists left the Congress and 
began their propaganda in the country- Messrs 
Tilak, Lajpat R.ai and Bipin Chandra Pal, from 
Maharashtra, the Punjab and Bengal respectively, 
were the pillars of the extremist party. Even though 
Lord Minto, the Viceroy, had publicly announced 
in April 1907 that he had sent home a despatch 
proposing political reforms on a liberal basis, there 
was no sign of abatement in the whirlwind of poli- 
tical discontent. Minto tried to put down extremism 
and revolutionary movement by resorting to repres- 
sion, hy indiscriminate arrests, by deporting leaders 
like Lajpat Rai under regulation III of I8I8< and in 
other ways, but this only served to intensify the 
movements of extremism and anarchism. In vain 
did the Congress, under the leader.chip of the 
moderates appealed to the Government for conci- 
liatory attitude. 

At this time it began to be believed that the 
slumbering East was slowly waking up, and so India 
should not lag behind in throwing off the foreign 
yoke. The coloured Asiatics, the Japanese, had 
, inflicted a crushing defeat on Rus.ria, a fir.st class 
European power ; this encouraged the extremists in 
India. About that time the Liberals came into power 
in England, and Lord Morley became Secretary of 
Slate for India. He tried to conciliate public opi- 
nion in India by a grant of political reforms, in part 
recognition of the Congress demands. In I909 he 
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brought forward his Bill containing what are now call- 
ed Morley-Minto Reforms In moving for the passage 
of the Bill, he thus spoke Neither repression on 
the one hand nor reform on the other could possibly 
be expected to cut at the root of anarchical crimes 
in a few weeks, but with unfaltering repression on 
the one hand and good faith in reform on the other 
we all see good reasons to hope that we shall weaken, 
if not destroy, these baneful forces ” For a time the 
reforms pacified the people, but only within certain 
limits. The Aryasamaj too was in its own way con- 
tributing to Indian nationalism bv emphasising the 
need of self-rule. Its founder, Dayanand had ex- 
pressed his views regarding self-government in these 
words Say what you will, the indigenous native 
rule is by far the best. A foreign government, per- 
fectly free from religious prejudices, impartial to- 
wards all — the natives and the foreigners— kind 
beneficent, and just to the natives like their parents' 
though it may be, can never render the people per- 
fectly happy ” The Government began to look upon 
the Samaj too with suspicious eyes, with the result 
that the nationalists gave the Samaj still greater 
support. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms were welcomed 1 
the Congress but it did not approve of the policy of 
the Government to divide Indians on religious Hncs 
The Reforms created separate communal electorate ' 
and gave separate representation Co Muslims, possibf^ 
to divide Indians amongst themselves. Theref 
the Congress resolution of 1908, while welcom*'^^’ 
the Reforms placed on record “its strong .sense of 
approval of the creation of separate el 
* basis of religion ” and regretted that * “ ? 
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framed under the Act were not framed in the 
same liberal spirit in which Lord Morley’s despatch 
was conceived. 

In 1911, Their Majesties paid a visit to India and 
at the Delhi Durbar announced, among other things, 
annulment of the Partition of Bengal, and thus the 
“ settled fact ’ of the Partition was unsettled. Lord 
Hardin ge, then Viceroy, in his famous despatch of 
25th August IQII, recommended to the Secretary 
of State for India the granting or further political 
reforms, particularly in the provinces. But subsequ- 
ently, Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, 
repudiated anj' suggestion of granting colonial self- 
government to India. On December II, 1912, whtle 
Lord Hardinge was being led in a state procession 
through the streets of Delhi, then made the capital of 
India, a bomb was thrown on him. This most tragi- 
cal event showed that anarchism had not completely 
died out. 

Two years later, the Great War broke out in 
Europe, and England threw herself into it. India 
was asked to join the war and contribute her share in 
men and money, for, as Mr. Asquith, the British Prime 
Minister, had declared in the house of Commons, 
international obligations were not to be crushed by 
an overpowering nation and that every nation, how- 
ever small or weak, had a right of free existence and 
was not to be left to the mercy of a powerful 
and stronger nation. This statement indirectly led 
Indians to believe that on the termination of theWar, 
to the prosecution of which they were contributing 
so largely in men and money, India would be gran- 
ted self-government on the same lines as the 
self-governing dominions. In order to prepare 
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themselves for the much expected political rights and 
responsibility, Indian leaders of ail shades of opinion 
united together and in the Congress session held at 
Lucknow in December IQldt the moderates and 
entreniisis healed the schism created at Poona in 
1907- Mr. Tilak, the acknowledged leader of the 
extremists, made a brilliant appeal for unity. 

By a previous arrangement between the Cong- 
ress and the Muslim leaders, the annual .session of the 
Muslim League was also held at Lucknow at the 
same time as the Congress. Mr Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah was the president of the League. Important 
leaders of the Congress and the League sat together 
and evolved a common formula for bringing about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The pact gave the Mu.slifns 
weightage of representation in the provinces where 
they were in a minority. This Lucknow Pact became 
at that time the binding force between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, though later on it proved a stumb- 
ling block in India's march towards political free- 
dom The joint demands of the two communities 
were included in a scheme of reforms which asked 
for enlargement of the legislatures,' responsibility 
of the executive to the legislature, the appointment 
of Indians to half the seats on the executive councils 
relaxation of the control of the Secretary of- State* 
for India over the administration of this country 
and the abolition of the India Council. 


On August 20, 1917, Mr. L. S Montagu, the then 
Secretary of State for India, made a most mernorabl 
pronouncement on behalf of the British Governm ^ 
in the House of Commons. It stated: “The polip " ’ 
His Majesty’s Government, with which the Go ^ 

ment of India are in complete accord is 

’ '"at of 
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increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view to the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire”. Later, Mr. 
Montagu came to India and with Lord Chelmsford, 
the Viceroy, toured the country and they both 
submitted their joint report on the question of 
granting political reforms to India. Meanwhile 
great changes had taken place in the world. The 
War had come to a close ; India had been admitted 
to the Imperial Conference and also allowed to be 
represented in the Peace Treaty negotiations. 

The publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
report did not satisfy the Indian leaders as the 
proposed reforms fell far short of their expectations 
and did not come to the level of India’s sacrifices 
during the War. The Congress rejected the report 
but the moderates in it accepted the scheme as a 
workable one. These moderate politicians then 
left the Congress and formed the All India Liberal 
Federation. In the interval the Government' passed 
with the help of the majority the notorious Sedition 
Bills, called Rowlatt Bills, against the unanimous 
opposition of the Indians throughout the country. 
This utter disregard of public opinion by the Govern- 
ment excited popular feelings. At a special session 
of the Congress at Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi moved his 
famous resolution rejecting the , reforms contained 
in the Act of ipiCj and setting before the country 
his scheme of complete non-violent non-cooperation 
with the Government, including the triple boycott 
of legislatures, courts, schools and colleges. 

1 he passing of the Sediiiori Acts had already 
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created a wave of discontent in the country and led 
to most tragic events in the history of British rule 
in India. The declaration of martial law in the 
Punjab, the unnecessary and without warning firing 
on innocent men, women and children in the Jallian- 
wala Bagh at Amritsar, and the various ignominies 
heaped on the Punjab leaders, arrest of Mr. . Gandhi 
and the firing at Delhi and other places on peaceful 
crowds, etc, had alienated public sympathy. The 
action of General Dyer in firing on the people in the 
Jallianwala Bagh was condemned even by the Sec- 
retary of State for India who wrote to the Viceroy; 
“But he was not entitled to select for condign punish- 
ment an unarmed crowd which when he inflicted 
that punishment, had committed no act of violence, 
had made no attempt to oppose him by force, and 
many members of which must have been unaware 

that they were disobeying his commands It is 

impossible to disregard an order which he passed 
some six davs later, and which has become generally 

known as the ‘crawling order’ inflicted as it were 

upon persons. who had no connection with that crime, 
with the object of impressing upon the public of 
Amritsar through the humiliations of those persons 
the enormity of the crime committed fay certain 
individuals of that public, the order offended against 
every cannon of civilised government”. Though 
this frank statement by the Secretary of State ap- 
peased popular feelings to .some extent, the country 
as a whole rejected the reforms which were intro- 
duced in unpleasant circumstances. 

The Duke of Connaught, who came to India to 
inaugurate the reformed legislature at Delhi on be- 
half of His Majesty, made the following appeal: — 
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But the Chauri-Chaura tragedy — the burning of 
the police station and atrocities on the police officials 
committed by the people— led to a change in the 
policy of the Mahatma -who had been released before 
servinsr his lull term of imprisonment. He withdrew 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, saying that he 
had committed a Himalayan Blunder in believing 
that the neonle were prepared for carrying to the 
end the movement with perfect non-violence. These 
facts had created an atmosphere for the success of 
the Swarajiat Party. 

In 1923 fresh elections to the Indian and provin- 
cial legislatures took place. The Swarajists were 
returned in large numbers to all of them. In Bengal 
and the Central Provinces, especially in the latter, 
their strength was enough to bring about a deadlock 
^rj.the admini.stration. The Governors were, therefore, 
forced to take over the administration into their 
own hands. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly the strength 
of the Opposition was enough to elect Mr. V. J. Patel 
fan important leader of the Congress) to the Speaker- 
ship of the Assembly. Pandit Motilal Nehru led the 
Opposition: in 1924. the Assembly carried his reso- 
lution asking the Government to call a Round Table 
Conference to frame a new constitution. The 
Government did not re.spond to the resolution, think- 
ing that the non-cooperation had frizzled out and it 
had no immediate fear of a general discontent in 
the country. It, however, appointed a Committee 
presided over by Sir Alexander Muddiman (called the 
Muddiman Cc.mmittee) , to examine the working of 
the reforms of 1919 and suggest ways in which the 
administration might be improved without an 
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amendment of the Act. The Report of tfiis Committee 
did not find acceptance bv the leaders of public opi- 
nion. Meanwhile, the ConKres.s carried on intensive 
propaganda in the country by enrolling large num- 
bers as its members and raising a fund (Tilak Swaraj 
Fund) of a crore of rupees. The death of Mr. C.R. 
Das in 1925 con.siderably weakened the Swarajist 

Party. 

The Swarajists contested the electionscsf 1926 ht'f 
they were returned in very poor numbers on account 
of the Hindu Mahasabha having opposed the Con- 
gress in the general elections. Lord Birkenhead, the 
Secretary of State for India, succeeded in getting the 
Act of 1919 amended so as to allow the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Commission to examine the work- 
ing of the Reforms before the expiry of ten years as 
originally contemplated in the Act. ' 

The Simon Commission . — Thereafter the Bri- 
tish Parliament appointed the Statutory Commission 
consisting of seven members of Parliament and with- 
out any Indian on it. This was the first Royal 
Commission appointed during the recent times with- 
out an Indian member. This raised a storm of pro- 
test against the exclusion of Indians, but the Govern- 
ment would not yield. Lord Birkenhead even threw 
out a challenge to the leaders in 'India to' agree to 
a constitution and submit it to Parliament for consi- 
deration. His argument was that as the various 
communities • in India were hopelessly divided, it 
was futile to include Indians in the Commission. 
All the important parties in India took up the chall- 
enge and appointed a Committee consisting of emi- . 
nent persons of differeht shade's of opinion to frame 
a constitution for the country. It was presided • . 
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Congress cooperation with the British delegates to 
evolve an agreed constitution for India came to an 
end. The deadlock was reached when Mahatma 
Gandhi demanded recognition of full Dominion 
Status for India under the terms of the Statute o 
Westminster, and opposed the division of Hin us 
into depressed classes and high castes for purposes 
of representation in the legislatures. In the mean 
while events in India took a different turn and 
the Congress and the Government charged eac 
other with breach of the Gandhi'lrwin Pact. 

Government of India Act, 1935, and the Cong 
ress . — Thus the Congress delegates returned from the 
Round Table Conference disappointed, and they 
landed in India in an atmosphere of distrust and -im- 
pending quarrel between the nationalist forces and the 
Government. Arrest and imprisonment of leaders 
began again and soon Mahatma Gandhi too found him- 
self in jail. The announcement of the Communal 
Award by the British Premier at a time when efforts 
were being made to bring about communal unity fur- 
ther aggravated the situation Mahatma Gandhi start- 
ed a fast unto death unless the British Government 
changed that portion of the Award which separated 
the depressed classes from the Hindu fold. This fast 
in the jail attracted the attention of the country and 
all over India efforts were made to bring about an 
honourable settlement between the depressed classes 
'and other Hindus. This led to the signing of the 
r - lus Poona Pact and its acceptance by the British 
ernment and the consequent change of the Award 
i Mahatma Gandhi’s release. 

The third Round Table Conference which met 
532 completed the work of cooperating with the 
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British Government to frame a constitution for Ind'a. 
The Government published its prooosals in a White 
Paper. Almost ail political parties and important 
leaders in India expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the proposals on the ground of their not meeting the 
wishes of nationalist India- The British Parliament 
appointed a Joint-Parliamentary Committee to exa- 
minethe proposals. Its report further cut down the 
advance of political reforms in certain respects- The 
Government then introduced a Bill in Parliament 
on the basis of the report. The Bill was further 
amended by the two Houses to satisfv the die-hard 
element in Parliament, though against the interests 
of nation ilist India After being finally .passed it 
received His Majesty’s assent and became the Govern- 
ment of India Act. I935. The provisions of the Act 
did not find acceptance of any political party in 
India on account of their falling far short of the 
nationalist demand. The Government did not heed 
all this and put the Act into operation in the Provinces. 
The first elections held in I937 resulted in a clear 
majority of the Congress Party in six out of the eleven 
provinces and a substantial. minority in the remain- 
ing five provinces- • When asked to take up office in 
the six provinces, the Congress demanded an assu- 
rance from the Governors not to use the Special 
Powers given them under the Act. The assurance 
was denied and minority governments were formed 
in those provinces. But in June 1937, Lord Linlithgow, 
the Governor General and Viceroy, made an ann- 
ouncement on the subject, which was taken by the 
Congress as generally satisfying their conditions for 
office acceptance. Thus in July 1937. the Congre. 
assumed the responsibility of forming ministries 
six provinces. 
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Important Results of the Nationalist MoOemEut- 
We have given above a brief history of Indian nation- 
alism, particularly during the last fifty years, confin- 
ing ourselves mainly to the origin and development 
of the Indian National Congress. We may note here 
the results of the nationalist movement. 

India which had been torn to pieces, politically) 
has now been reunified into one country and one 
nation. All Indians, in whatever province they 
might live, consider themselves as sons and daughters 

of the same Motherland which is to them the object 
of worship and whose honour they consider it thetr 
primary duty to uphold. In this achievement great 
sacrifices have been made. 

Though the congres.s started its career under 
< fficial patronage, with its aim confined to merely 
pointing out ihe defects in administration, and att* 
eniied by a chosen few who were out of touch with 
the masse.s, it has now grown into the largest and the 
onlv national organisation representative of all 
communities, provinces, inierests, and urban and 
rural areas. Its aim has undergone a similar change 
and Its creed is now the attainment of independence 
for India. In the couise of its growth, the Congress 
has passed through various vicissitudes, now liked 
bv the Government and then declared an ilh'gal 
organisation, till it has come to occupy the position 
it does today. 

The nationalist movement has produced . a 
general awakening in the country. It has created 
a love for everything Indian, culture, art, history, 
literature, institutions, mode of life, etc. The spirit of 
Swadeshi has permeated all spheres of life, giving 
impetus to manufactures and industry. In shoit. 
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the nationnl revival has gained great momentum 

Our ediicaliOTial institutions now freely teach 
patriotism through books, songs and general teaching. 
This has led to the rise of the youth moveinenl 
in India, which aims at organising the youths in an 
association in order to make them greater patriots 
ready to shoulder the responsibilities of governing 
the country. 

The women of India, too. have not been slow in 
taking up the cause of the country They have 
organised themselves in national associations for the 
service of the countrv. Hundreds of them gladly 
svent to jail during the non-cooperation days and 
suffered along with their brethren. 

_ For a long time past the old social order of India 
had degenerated, so much so that quite a large per- 
centage of the poorer classes were practically debar- 
red from participation in higher and nobler works. 
The nationalist movement has eradicated the evil 
and promised a better world to the so-called 
depressed classes. 

A network of institutions for the service - of 
orphans, widows and the destitute has been opened 
throughout the country 


People are evincing greater interest day by d 
in serving their countrymen and women in all wa ^ 
that are open to them. All this augurs well for th ^ 
future of the country, which depends largely un ^ 
the children of today who will be called nr, ” 
tomorrow to discharge the responsibility of gov 
ing India for the benefit of Indians. They i 
accomplish their task if they imbibe from now a 
civic sense without which they cannot hope to f 
good citizens. 
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The Youth Movement in India — While fight- 
ing for the political freedom of their country, leaders 
of public opinion in India did not fail to look to 
the training of the youths who would be in their 
turn called upon to carry on the work of national 
regeneration. Consequently, the youth movement 
was started with its branches in the various parts of 
the country. It aims at making the youths of India 
staunch patriots ready to make sacrifices for the 
freedom and service of their country. As an adjunct 
to this movement, students in all provinces have 
organised themselves. They hold Provincial anti AH 
India Conferences of their associations to improve 
their condition and work for the general uplift of 
their Motherland- As a result of this movement 
most of the evils formerly dividing society on artificial 
lines are now being gradually eradicated. 

Indian Women s Movement . — As stated above, 
the women-folk of India took an active part in the 
political movement during the last quarter of a 
century, which became greater at the time of the 
non-cooperation movement in India. The women of 
India started the Indian Women’s Association in 
July igiy, at Madras. The Association has now 
opened 48 branches throughout India, in all the 
principal towns in the provinces Each of these 
branches enjoys freedom to act according to the local 
needs. 


aims and objects of the Indian Women’s 
Association are the following ; — 

To present to women their responsibilities as 
daughters of India. To secure for every girl and 
boy the right of Education through schemes of Com- 
pnlsorv Primary Education, including the teaching 
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of religion. To secure the abolition of child marriage 
and to raise the Age of Consent for married girls to 
sixteen. To secure for women the right to vote 
for Municipal and Legislative Councils on the same 
terms as it is or may be granted to men To secure 
adequate representation of women on Municipalities, 
Taluka and Local Boards, Legislative Councils and 
Assemblies. To secure for women the right to vote 
and to be elected for the Council of State. To establish 
equality of rights and opportunities between men 
and women. To help women to realise that the 
future of India lies largely in their hands ; for as 
wives and mothers they have the task of training, 
guiding and forming the character of the future 
rulers of India. To band women to groups for the 
purpose of seif-development and education and for 
the definite service of others”. 

The Association takes part in all activities 
that are likely to achieve the high ideal it has chosen 
for itself. Its success may be measured partly by 
the fact that the Government of India Act, 1935, 
has granted the right of women to vote for the various 
public bodies and legislatures and to get elected to 
them. Indian women are now occupying responsible 
positions in important walks of life. 

Besides the Indian Women’s Associations and its 
branches, there are many other associations and bodies 
formed by women all over the country either with 
the same or similar objects. For example, .the Aryan 
women have formed their societies, the Christian wo- 
men have their own societies. All these have further- 
ed the cause of nationalism in IndiaJby contributing 
their share. As a result education and general awa- 
kening among Indian women are ranidly spreading 
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round about their factories, if for no other purof’S^® 
then at least to protect themselves from the attacks 
of their neighbours who had no peaceful iiitemions. 
Even then there was no concerted plan of acDcc 
between their three branches at MadraSi Bombay 
and Calcutta. Each factory under its own presicicnt 
or governor followed its own policy The circumstan- 
ces of each part of India were different and the Com- 
pany had to fight against their different neighbpnrs 
at different times and in different ways. Want 
rapid means of communication and the intercei)i>on 
of vast unfriendly tracts made it increasingly clt®' 
cult for the three central factories to think out ^od 
act upon a definite plan of action or campaign. 

It was on the 23rd. of June. 1, 57, that Cl'vei 
after routing the forces af Nawab Siraj-ud-doiJlah, 
laid the foundation stone of the Company ’s tern- 
t.<3ri.3.l Eeapite iu India, The vlctocy of ‘Plassey gave 
the Company virtual control over the Nawab of 
Bengal and by becoming Nawab-makers for a little 
less than a decade the Bengal branch of the. company 
acquired decisively a very important po.sition not only 
in Bengal but in the whole of India. The next fov? 
years were not free from trouble till the battle of 
Buxar (1764) strengthened the foundation laid at 
Piassey, for the English defeated, among others, fbe 
Shahzada or the Moghal Prince and thus gained 
victory over the then tottering Empire of Delhi. 
The treaty of Allahabad concluded in I76 Sj lor (be 
first time, by the grant of the Diwani of Bengal and 
the adjoining Provinces to the Company, recognised 
it as a territorial power. Even after this event the 
Directors desirous of a lucrative trade had formulated 
no plan of government for their Indian possessions. 
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But Clive had perceived the potentialities of the 
Company’s decisively strong position and his 
correspondence reveals his far-sightedness in dream- 
inv of a vast British Indian Empire in the future. 

The Moghal Emperor Shah Alam bestowed upon 
the Company the Diwani of the three provinces. 
The Royal Firman concluded with the words, ‘ It is 
requisite that our royal descendents, the Viziers, the 

bestowers of dignity, the Omrahs, high in rank, the 

great-officers, the Muttaseddees of the Dewanny, the 
managers of the business of the sulianut, the Jagir- 
dars and Croories, as well the future as the present, 
usinv their constant endeavour for the establishment 
of this our royal command, leave the said office in 
possession of the said Company, from generation to 
generation, for ever and ever » But the Emperor, 
considered the Company as his faithful servants and 
.sincere well-wishers and did not recognise them as a 
sovereign power as the contents of the Zimmun 
grantine the Diwani show “Agreeably to the paper- 
which has received our .sign manual, our royal coni, 
mands are issued, that in consideration of the attach; 
ment and services of the high and mightv.the noblest 
of exalted nobles, the chief of illustrmus warriors, 
our faithful servants and sincerelwell-wishers, wort,,^ 
of our roval favours, the English company, w#, V,, 

granted them the Dewanny of the Prov 

Bengal, Behar. and Orissa. These 
between the Emperor and the Company * 
to the three provinces named; while 
Madras branches of the Company were 

dent of any control by any other bra. . 

spheres. This inevitably gave rise to 
three distinct provinces bet 
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not much of a common and definite plan, the presi- 
dent of each still ret.Tining the nuht of directly 
correspondinit with England. 

Even so late as 1773 the Company’s governor 
in Bengal complained (November II, 1773 ) of the 
want of suitable political instrument to conduct 
the affairs of the territorial possessions of the 
Company in India. He wrote to the direciors: ‘‘The 
extent of Bengal, with its possible resources, are 
equal to those of most s*?.tes in Europe. Its difficul- 
ties are greater than those ot aiiv. because it wants 
both an estabiisiied form and powers of government, 
deriving its actual support from the unremitted 
labour and personal exertion of individuals in power 
instead of the vital influence widen flows through 
the channels of a regular constitution, and imper- 
ceptibly animates every part- of it. Our constitution 
is nowhere to be traced but in ancient charters which 
were framed for the jurisdiction of your trading 
settlements, the sales of your exports and the pro- 
vision of your annual investment. I need not 
observe how incompetent these must prove for the 
government of a great kingdom, and for the preser- 
vatipn of its riches from private violence and 
embezzlement.” 

Another point worth mentioning in this place is 
that upto 1773 the British Government in England 
had little or nothing to do with the Company’s 
territorial acquisitions in India. , It is true that by 
clauses il and ill of East India Company^ Act of 
1/675 the English Government recognised the Com- 
pany’s claims to these possessions and the Company 
made a periodical settieinert for the payment of 
£ 4'00o/- per annum into His Majesty’s Exchequer 
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in London for his Majesty’s use. But apart from 
this there was no interference by Parliament in 
the affairs of the Company's Indian posse.ssions 

The period 1765-1773 was marked bv a tremen- 
dous activity on the part of the Company's servants 
in the field of carrying on private trade for their 
individual benefit, much to the loss of the Company’s 
trade as well as that of the Indian merchants. 
Consequently the Company’s trade deteriorated and 
its finances fell into a bad state culminating in the 
necessity of raising a loan in England- This gave 
Parliament the right opportunity to interfere in the 
administration of the Company’s territorial posses- 
sions in India- As a condition precedent to. gran- 
ting the Company the necessary permission to raise a 
loan Parliament passed the Regulating Act of 1773 
for the better management of the Company’s affairs 
in India. This Act provided for the correction 
of evils which had made the Company’s adminis- 
tration notorious. The most imponani clauses of 
the Act were ViTIX. These appointed a Governor- 
General and a Council of four memher.s for the 
administration of the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal ; gave the majority in the council the 
final voice ; curtailed the independence of the three 
factories at Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen, over 
which the Governor-general in Council was given 
full authority. 

A -Supreme Court was established at Fori- 
William to try all cases in -which British Subjects 
were involved- 

Another important provision of this Act from 
the constitutional point of view was that the 
Governor-General was to transmit to the Court of 
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Directors of the Company a complete and full account 
of the transactions and relaiio!>s of the Company 
in India. And to give Parliament aright to know 
all these transactions the Act provided that the 
Court of Directors of the said Comjtany, or their 
successors, shall, and they are hereby directed and 
required, from time to time, before expiration of 
fourteen days after receiving any such letters or 
advices, to give in and deliver unto the High 
Treasurer, or Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury for the time being, a true and .exact 
copy of such parts of the said letters or advices 
as shall any way relate to management of the 
revenues of the said Company ; and in the like man- 
ner to give in and deliver to one of His Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State for the time being 
a true and exact copy of all such parts of the said 
letters or advices as shall any way relate to the 
civil or military affairs and government of the said 
Company ; all such copies shall be signed by two 
or more of the Directors of the said Company.” 

But even the passing of this Act did not 
smoothen matters until the ministry of Pitt passed 
another Parliamentary Act, called the Pitt’s India 
Act of 1784- Among the objects and purposes of 
the Act it -was declared that it was passed ■ 
"For the better government and security of the 
territorial possessions of this kingdom in the East 

Indies ”. It is here for the first time one hears 

Parliament owning the Company 's Indian territories 
as those of the United Kingdom. The Act consti-i 
luted a Board of Control of six members nominated 
by His Majesty for conducting in England the 
governmental affairs of India, and for the first 
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* J. 

^jRtne' one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
’Of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to be tvsfo of the six members, thus giving 
fParliament a substantial control in the civil and 
^Military affairs of the Indian possessions of the 
, ^otnprtny. In case of disagreement between the Court 
of Directors and the Board as to whether a pani- 
Ohlar matter fell within the civil and military affairs 
Act empowered Hts Majesty to have the final 
(Clause XIV) Clause XXII authorised His 
Majesty to recall a Governor-General. But the 
tnost important provision of the Act was contained 
*0 (he clause XXXI which declared that “the Gover- 
nor-General and Council of Fort William aforesaid 
will have power and authority to superintend, contfol 
nnd direct the several presidencies and governihents 
now or hereafter to be erected or established in the 
East Indies by the said United Company, in all 
such points as relate to any transaction with the 
country powers, or to war or peace, or to the app- 
lication of revenues or forces of such presidencies 
and settlements in time of war. or any such point’ 
ns shall,* from time to lime, be specially referred 
by ,the Court of Directors of the said Company to 
(heir -superintendence and control.'' 'This Act 
clearly vested certain powers in the central Indian 
government oyer the various governmehts ' of the 
presidencies and this was a necessary corollary of 
^nat^had already ^been done^'by the Regulating Act 
towardsvbringing the Company’s possessions in 
India., under a' single system of ndininistratinn, by 
’vesting,’’ authority in ^certain Mmport.int matiei'i in 
the Governor-Gerieral and his ^Council, '^who-’^now' 
seem to-have’assumed the' role' of a'central , Indian'’ 
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Government in so far as the Comi)anv’s possessiotts 
■were concerned. Clauses XXX and XXXVI resirict^tl 
the authurity oi liic 1 residents or GovernC'® 
and their councils of Madras, Bombay or anv otl'ttf 
subordinate settlements and any breach of 
orders of the Governor-General 'was punishable 
with suspension from office 

Henceforward the Governor-General had 
double duty to perform, “first, his duties as exercisi"ff 
the executive authority of the government of il’*’ 
British possessions in India, secondly, hiv dui't-'S 
as the chief representative of the Company in Intbt'i 
in their comuiercial capaciiv”. In the first capae'^y 
his authority extendea over the civil and milit‘'try 
affairs of the subordinate governments. 

In 1813 the Company’s charter was revised and ll'® 
existence of vast territorie-. dictated to ParliamO-'t 
the necessity of throwim: ojien the Indian traJt! t<' 
all and sundry, much against the remonstrance's of 
the Company’s Directors, and reserving to the Com- 
pany the monopolv of trade with Cnina alone. I he 
Company’s accounts were separated under two heads, 
commerce and terruoty, in accordance with an ap- 
proved plan. , 

In 183.3 the Charter was again revised and this 
time the company lost even the monopoly of tfade 
with China and it became an entirely ruling sover- 
eign- As pointed out by Thomas Babiiigton Macai'lay’ 
“The abolition of the monopoly rendered it absolutely 
necessary to make a fundamental change in the 
constitution of that corporation”. The Governor- 
General in Council ,was generally empowered “to 
.-ke laws and regulations for repealing, amending 
altering any laws or, regulations whatever no%v m 
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force or hereafter to be in force in the said territories 
or any part thereof, and to make laws and regulations 
for all persons, whether British or native, foreigners 
or others, and for all courts of justice, whether estab- 
lished by His Majesty’s charters or otherwise, and 
the jurisdiction thereof”. He was, therefore, made 
the supreme head of the British Government in India 
and the several presidencies were now subordinate 
to his council. He was granted vast legestive powers 
on all important subjects for the whole of the Com 
pany’s possessions in India, the only restriction being 
that he could not make anv law, (i) which might 
in anv way go against the Act of IS33’ Id) which 
might interfere with the prerogatives of the Crown 
or the authority of the Companv. and (iii) which 
might affect any of the written or unwritten laws of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

This arrangement la.sted for another twenty 
years and in 1833 the Charter was again revised. The 
Company ceased to do any trade and was converted 
into a ruling power. There were three important 
changes effected by the Act of 1853; firstly, one-ihiid 
of the members of the Court of Directors were to be 
Crown’s nominees, onlv two-thirds to be elected bv 
the holders of East India Joint Stock which could be 
purchased by any body in the open market, and thus 
Parliament made further encroachment upon the 
rilling powers of tiie Company. Secondly, the 
Governor-General was released from the additional 
embarassing work of administering the presidency 
of Bengal for which work a separate Lieutenant Gov- 
' ernor was. appointed. This was a very conspicuous ^ 
change from the viewpoint of the developmenf 
of a separ''t ajid a strong central government o‘ 
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the whole of the Company’s possessions in India- 
Thirdly, the Supreme Council in Bengal was made 
the legi-.lalive council of India with increased number 
of members. The Company also gave up all the 
pretences of being faithful servants or well-wishers 
of the Emperor at Delhi, but now assumed fud 
.sovereign powers, recognising in 1856 the King s 
Grandson as his heir apparent “only on condition 
that he should quit the palace in Delhi in order to 
reside in the palace at the Qutub; and, that he should 
as King, receive the Governor-General of India at all 
times on terms of perfect equality”. 

This arrangement lasted for less than five years 
when the Indian Mutiny broke out. Towards the close 
of this tremendous revolution, while its ashes were 
still smouldering, lierMajesty’s Government definitely 
decided to put an end to the rule of the Company 
and to transfer the responsibility of administering 
the British possessions in India to Parliament, where- 
upon the Company sent a petition to Parliament 
protesting against this measure. The Directors, 
although they admitted that it was “manifestly impro- 
per that the administration of any British possession 
should he independent of the general government of 
the Empire”, maintained that Parliament might 
acquire further control but should not entirely abolish 
the East India Company who had “at their own 
expense, and by the agency of their own civil and 
military servants, originally acquired for this country 
its magnificent Empire in the East”. 

End of the Ea*t India Company:-^ But on IZth 
February 1858. Viscount Palmerston, ignoring the 
remonstrances of the Directors of the Company, 
-iduced into Parliament his Bill for transfering 
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the government of India from the Company to the 
Crown which, as he declared, was done “'not on the 
ground of any delinquency on the part of the Com- 
pany, but on the ground of inconvenience and in- 
jurious character of the existing arrangements”. 

The Act abolished once for all the rule of the 
Company in India. For full one century, i.e-, 17^7“ 
1857, the Company had exercised ruling power in 
India and had, by progressive steps, acquired for 
Britain her vast Empire in the East. Such a pheno- 
nienon was unknown and unparalelled in the history 
of the world, and as Palmerston had stated, “The 
o*’iginal settlers began with a factory, the factory 
grew into a fort, the fort expanded into a district, 
and the district to a province, and then came colli- 
sions with less civilised neighbours, injuries to be 
resented, attacks to be repelled, and conflicts which 
always ended in victory, and extension of territory. 
So, gradually, from one transaction to another grew 
up that state of things in which the East India Com- 
pany found itself invested with the vast commercial 
privileges and with most important political funct- 
ions”. 

Thus the ‘strange phenomenon’ came to an end 
and the British Sovereign assumed the direct respon- 
sibility of ruling over a nation which was truly proud 
of her ancient civilisation, art and culture. So 
long as the Company ruled unhindered and unrestrict- 
ed the state of things was most deplorable, its only 
object being to make as much profit as oosslble so as 
to declare increased dividends to the holders of its 
stock. 

Under the Crown as a Dependency . — As a result 
of the passing of the Government of India Act, 1858’ 
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(21 & 22 Viet c. 108) the resporrtibility for the govern- 
tnent of Briti'.h India was transferred from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. All the powers and sovereign 
riehts till then enjoyed by the Company ipso facto 
passed into the hands of the Crown on whose behalf 
the actual administration of India was to be con- 
ducted by a principal Secretary of State (named the 
Secretary of State for India) and an India Council 
of fifteen members, eight nominated by the Crovrn 
and seven elected hv the Court of Directors the Com- 
pany was formally dissolved only from 1st January, 
1874* by an Act of Parliament, 3d Viet- c 17 ). 

This transference of political power from the 
Company to the Crown was made known to' the 
people of India by publishing the famous Queen’s 
Proclamation iNovember 1.1858) which has rightly 
been called the first charter of Indian liberties under 
the Briii'h Rule in India. The charter contained the 
principle- of administration and certain assurances' 
and pledges to the princes and people of India. 
While instructing tne Prime Minister to draft the 
Proclamation. Queen Victoria asked him to remember 
that it is a female sovereign who speaks to more 
than hundred millions of Eastern people, on assum- 
ing the direct government over them, and after a 
bloody war, giving them pledges, which her future 
reign .is to redeem, and explaining the privileges of 
her Government . Such a document should breathe 
feelings of genero.'-ity, benevolence and religious 
toleration, and point .out the privileges which the 
Indians will receive in being placed on an equality 
with the subjects of the British Crown, and the pros- 
perity following in the train- of civilisation”.' The 
following extracts from the Proclamation indicate 
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the desire of the Queen rea:ardinR the spirit of 
administration:— 

“We hereby announce to the Native Princes of 
India that all treaties and eiigagements made 
with them bv or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company are by us 
accepted, and will he scrupulously maintained; 
and we look for the like observance on their 
parts.” 

“We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of Native Princes as our own”. 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of 
dutv which bind us to all our other subjects ; 
and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and cons- 
cientiously fulfil”. 

“And it IS our further will that, as far as may he, 
our subjects of whatever race or creed be 
freely and impartially admitted to offices in 
our services, the duties of which they may be 
qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity dulv to discharge”. 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the 
solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to' impose our convictions on 
any of our subjects. We declare it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any- 
wise favoured. none molested or disquieted by 
reason of their religious faith orv observances 
but that all shall ali’'e_jenjov the equal and 
impartial proteC' ^ Law”. 
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“We know, and respect, the feelings of attach* 
meat with which the natives of India regard 
the lands inherited by them from their ances- 
tors ; and we desire to protect them in all 
rights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state ; and we will 
that generally, in framing and administering 
the law, due regard Vie paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of India". 

‘‘When by the blessing of Providence, internal 
security shall be restored, it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of 
India, to promote works of public utility and 
improvement, and to administer its govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects resident 
therein. In their prosperity will be our 
strength ; in their contentment our security 5 
and in their gratitude our best reward. And 
may the God of all power grant to us, and to 
those in authority under us strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of our 
people”. 

Thereafter all revenues of India were to be re- 
cei%'ed in the name of the Queen who was also em- 
powered to make all appointments of Governor- 
General, Governors, and Advocate General, while the 
Lieutenant Governors were to be appointed by the 
Governor-General. 

The Secretary of State for India could over-rule 
the majority of his Council in a few matters only 
(Section XXV of the Act). Other important changes 
made by the Act were:— 

ti] The e.xpendiiore of the revenues of India 
was made (‘uhject to the control of the 
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, Secretary of State in CounciK a majority 
prevailing in case of difference of opinion, 
(ii) The Secretary of State in Council could 
sue or be sued in the behalf of Her Majesty 
as a corporate bodv- 

(iii) All treaties made by the Company were 
binding on Her Majesty and all contracts, 
covenants, liabilities, and engagements of 
the Company made incurred, or entered 
into before the commencement of the Act 
were to be enforced by and against the 
Secretary of State in Council in like 
m.inner and in the same Courts as they 
might have been by and against the Com- 
pany if the Act had not been passed. 

To complete the system of administration in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s intention a Bill was 
moved in the House of Commons by Sir Charles 
Wood on June6i -I86tr which after having been 
passed and assented to by the Queen became the 
Government of India Act 1861- Till then the legislative 
power was entirely centralised in the Governor- 
General and his Council with an additional law 
member who could sit and speak in the Council but 
not vote. The presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
had been deprived of their legislative powers in 1833 
but now (1861) it was felt that the executive alone, 
even with the assistance of the law member, was 
unable tent to perform the increased duties which 
were created bv the extension of territory- Therefore 
the. Act of 1861) while creating an enlarged legisla- 
ture by adding a certain number of 'additional 
members’ to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General to legislate for the whole of India, restored 
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to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay legislative 
powers which they had enjoved as long as they were 
treated as Regulation Provinces. It also empowete 
the Governor-General to create, bv Proclamation, 
legislative councils for the North-West Provinces 
and the Punjab, whenever he should deem it proper* 
He was further authorised to create new provinces 
out of the old ones that had been formed haphazardly 
for purposes of, administrative efficiency, and to give 
them also legislative councils after obtaining Her 
Majesty’s sanction. 

As to the composition of the legislative councils, 
the Governor-General and the Governors were autho- 
rised to nominate to their councils respectively a 
certain number of non-official members, either 
Britishers or Indians, who were to retain their seats 
for two years. 

The principle on which the legislative council 
of the Governor-General and Governor of the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, on the one hand, and the 
legislative councils of the Governors and Lieutenant 
Governors, on the other hand, were assigned their 
legislative jurisdiction w.ns made abundantly clear by 
Sir Charles Wood in his speech in Parliament. He 
said, "I propose to restore, I may say, to the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay the power of passing 
haws and enactments on 1oc-al subjects within their 
territories... it is ohvioiisiv necessary that these 
bodies should not he empowered to legislate on sub" 
jvcts which i may call of Indian rather than of local 
importance. The Indian debt, the customs of the 
eoiintrv, the armv of India, and other matter.s,... 
belong to a d.Tss of subjects which the local iegis- 
laiiircs wiil be prohibited from entering upon wiihonl 
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the sanction of the Governor-General.... It is clear 
that the public works may be better dealt with bv 
local bodies than-by a central authority ; but as each 
district might be disposed to repudiate liability to 
maiuiain its share of the army, on the ground that 
it would not be first exposed to danger, and as it is 
highly desirable that the distribution of troops 
should be in the hands of the central authority, I 
think that the army, among others, is a subject 
which should be left to the General Council". 

Section 43 further restricted the powers of the 
local legislatures by providing that they could not 
enact laws or make regulations, without first obtaining 
the sanction of the Governor-General, on anysubject:- 
tl) Aflfecting the Public Debt in India, or the 
Customs Duties or any other tax or duty 
now in force and imposed by the authority 
of the Government of India for the general 
purposes of such Government: 

(2) Regulating any of the current coin, or the 

issue of any bills, notes or other paper 
currency: 

(3) Regulating the conveyance of letters by 
the Post Office or messages by the electric 
telegraph within the Presidency: 

(4) Altering in any way the Penal Code of 
India, as established by Act of the Governor- 
General in Council, No. 42 of I 860 . 

(5) Affecting the religion or religious rites apd 

usages of any class of Her Majesty's 
subjects in India: 

(g) Affecting the discipline or maintenance of 
any part of Her Majesty’s military or naval 
forces: 
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( 7 ) Regulating patents or copyright. 

, (g) Affecting the relations of the Government 
with foreign princes or states. 

. There were two more restrictions placed upon 
the powers of the local legislatures to be created 
by the Governor-General. Firstly, all laws passed 
by -them were to receive the Governor-General s 
assent who could reserve any of them for Her 
Majestys’ assent. Secondly, in financial affairs they 
were all very much handicapped as their .budgets 
were to be submitted to the Governor-General in 
Council who was in his turn dependent upon the 
Secretary of State in council. 

• • Again, ’the powers of the Governor-General and 
his Council were also restricted inasmuch as the 
laws passed by them were to receive Her Majesty s 
assent and could be annulled there. This was found 
necessary because the Government of India was 
merely a subordinate branch of the Home Govern- 
ment Though in theory the restrictions seem great, 
in. actual practice much latitude was granted to the 
Government of India. 

As regards financial arrangements, the Govern- 
ment of India continued its hold on revenues till 
Lord Mayo "formulated a scheme which was published 
in the Government of India Resolution of December 
14 , 18/0. According to it the provinces had to 
administer the departments of Jail, Police, Registra- 
tion, Elucation, and Medical, for which they were 
given a lump sum grant of P..S 4, 68 , 87, HO 
year, besides all income- they derived from these 
departments. In 1877 Lord Lytton transferred to the 
provinces the administration of Law and Justice, 
Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Stationery and 
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Printing, and General Administration. To meet the 
increased expenditure they were allowed a share in 
the revenues derived from excise, stamps, license- 
tax, law and justice fees, and the income derived 
from minor railways- 

For full three decades the Act of iggi was 
the Statute Law of India. But during this 
period great changes had taken place. The Indian 
National Congress had been established and several 
private societies had spread general awakening in 
the country. The British Government, therefore 
had the Indian Councils Act of Igga pa.ssed by 
Parliament* The object of the Act was explained 
in the House of Commons by George Nathaniel 
Curzon, while moving the Bill containing . the 
provisions of the Act, as being “to expand the func- 
tions of the Government in India ; to give further 
opportunities than at present exist to, the non- 
official and native elements in Indian- .society to 
take part in the work of government, and in this 
way to lend official recognition to that remarkable 
development both of political interest and political 
capacity which has been visible among the higher 
classes of Indian society since the government of 
India was taken over by the Crown in 1858* 

The Act of 1892 gave very general powers to 
the Governor-General, Governors and Lieutenant 
Governors to increase the number of non-official 
members in their legislative councils within certain 
specified limits (Section 1, clauses I & 2). Clause 
3 of Section 1 provided: "Any person resident in 
India may be nominated an additional member of 
the Council under sections ten -and twentyning, 
of the Indian Councils Act, i86i, and this Act^rg 
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member of the Council of the Lieutenant-Gover..or 
of an\ province to which thi* provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act, 186 i touching the making of law> and 
regulations have been or are hereafter extended or 
made applicable”. That is to say not only there was 
room for the nomination of Indians to the various 
legislatures hut aKo there was a provision for the 
election of these members shoidd the heaos of provin- 
ces care to do so. and the words of the Act were 
intentionally left vague so that these -heads might 
interpret them in their own way Iclause 4 of Section !)■ 
But the most imoortant provision from the non- 
official point of view was Section 2 which autho- 
rised a general discussion of the budget fof course 
there could be no voting of demands yet) and also 
enabled the non-official members the right, invaluable 
as it was, of interpellating the Government. 

Later, the administration of Lord Curzon created 
great discontent in India, which in Bengal' took the 
form of revolutionary crimes. It was paitly to pacify 
the Indian -public that the British Government deci- 
ded to give political reforms to Indians. 

Morley-Minto Reforms and Lessons in Self- 
Rule. --Lord Morley was then the Secretary of State 
for India and Lord Minto was the Viceroy of India- 
Both recognised the necessity of a lib"ral adminis- 
tration in, India and therefore -got the Reforms of 1909 
tcalled after their names) passed. Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu discussing the character of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms said that they were essenti' 
ally of an evolutionary character: they were a natural 

extension of the previously existing system but 

in any case they cannot justly ^f).e described as em- 
bodying any new policy, the change was one of 
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dejjree and not of kind”. There was increase of re- 
presentation without the grant of any respon.sibility 
to Indians Still, at the'" Uine of their introduction 
they were thankfullv received and even the Indian 
National Congress, though it protested against the 
Regulations framed for carrying them out, welcomed 
the reforms in a resolution which stated : “ That 

this Congress desires to give expression to the deep 
and general satisfaction with which the Reform pro- 
posals formulated in Lord Morley’s despatch have 
been received throughout the country.” 

According to these Reforms the provincial legis- 
latures and the Suineme Legislative Council of 
India were enlarged, anti the former even contained 
a non-official majority, though this majority included 
the nominated members also on whom the Govern- 
ment could safely rely in time of need and thus 
convert the non-official majority into a minority. 
Another change was the reservation of one seat for- 
an Indian on the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
and the first Indian appointed to that post was Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna S'.nha llater Lord Sinha of Rai- 
pur) who was given the portfolio of Law. Similar pro- 
vision was made for tfie inclusion of an Indian in 
the executive council of the provinces wherever 
such councils existed. 

Although the powers of the legislatures were 
increased by empowering the members to .discuss 
matters of public interest, by the appointtfrent of 
non-official Indians on financial advisory committees 
(to which had been assigned insignificant matters and 
a small sum of money; and by the members’ eligibil- 
ity to freely express their opinions, still these changes 
did not materially alter the spirit of the" pre-reform 
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The formula enunciated by Mr^ Montafiu and 
Lord Chelmsford in their report, for the carryin*-! 
out of the new policy, had four aspects: — 

(i) “There should be, as far as possible, comp* 
lete popular control in local bodies and the lar^esi^ 
possible independence for them of outside control- 
(p. 123 of the Report). 

(ii) “The provinces are the domain in ■which the 
earliest steps towards the realization of respon.«ible 
Rovernment should be taken. Some measure of res" 
ponsibility should be Riven aionce. and our aim is to 
Rive complete responsibility as soon as conditions 
permit This involves atonce RivinR the provinces the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, adminis- 
trative, and hnancial, of the government of India 
which is compatible with the due discharge by the 
latter of its own responsibilities”, (p l 24 of theReport). 

■ (iii) “The government of India must remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament, and saving such 
responsibility, its authority on essential mat;ers 
must remain indisputable, pending experience of the 
effect of the .changes now to be introduced in the 
provinces. In the meantime the Indian Legislative 
Council should be enlarged and made more represen- 
tative and its opportunities of influencing govern- 
ment increased ”, (Ibid.p.t24). 

(iv) “In proportion as the foregoing changes 
take effect, the control of Parliament and the Secret- 
ary of State' over the Government of India anil pro- 
vincial governments should be relaxed ” (p I25) 

The political Reforms of tgig, contained in the 
Government of India' Act ig;g, were based, thertfore, 
■ upon the foregoing principles. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


REFORMS OF 1919 

We discuss in this chapter Reneral features of 
the reforms and their working, the proffress India 
made and the handicaps experienced in workinff the 
new oolilical system^ 

The Secretary of State for India and the 
India Council — The Act of 1919 did not contemplate 
any great changes beyond the sphere of provincial 
Rovernments, therefore little change was made in 
f the powers of (he Secretary of State for India and 
his Council. The India Council, for the abolition 
of which non-official opinion in India had long been 
crying, continued to exist as before with the only 
exceinion that its strength was a bit modified. 
Fornierly, the minimum strength was 10 and maximum 
14 but these numbers were now reduced to 8 and 
I? respectively, of whom not less than three were to 
he Indians. Thus Indians were given this small 
oppoitunity of increasing association with the 
branch of administration conducted from England. 
Lord Sinha was appointed as Under-Secretary 
fn of State for Indta and later as Governor of Bihar 
and Oris-a This was the first instante .of an 
Indian’s appointment to these high offices. 

Wisely enough, the salary of the Secretary of 
Stale for India was placed on the British estimates to 
'interest Parliament in Indian affairs. The need of 
this had been left long before, but it had been uiidujv- 
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delayed. Parliament, tboueh it professed to be 
responsible for the administration of India, took 
little interest in Indian affairs whenever they were 
discussed. It had become a notorious fact that these 
affairs were discussed towards the fag end of the 
Parliamentary session and that too before an empty 
House. Ignorance of Indian affairs on the part of 
most members of Parliament had been admitted from 
time to time by some of the most responsible 
British statesmen. To quote only a few of them, 
Lord Macaulay, white speaking on the Government 
of India Bill had (on July lo. 1833'' thus expressed 
his view: — 

"A broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces a 
greater sensation among us than three pitched 
battles in India. A few weeks ago we had to decide 
on, a claim brought by an Individual against the 
revenues of India. If it had been an English ques- 
tion the walls could scarcely have held the members 
who would have flocked to the division. It was an 
Indian question ; and we could scarcely by dint of 
supplication make a House. Even when my right 
hon, friend the President of the Board of Control, 
made his most, able and interesting statement of 
measures which he intended to propose for the 
government of a hundred millions of human beings, 
tiie attendance was not so. large as 1 have seen on a 
turnpike bill or a rail-road bill". 

' This was as true in 1918 as it had been in 1833- 
-Mr. Montagu and Lord’Chelinsford, in their Report 
dmitted the fact when they said: "We have no 
hesitation in saying, however, that the interest shown 
by Parliament in ■ Indian affairs has not been well 
■sustained or . well-informed". A similar opinion 
was expressed by Mr- Ramsay Macdonald who ■wrote 
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in I 9 I 8 : regret that it must be admitted that Par- 

liament has not been a just and watchful stearnfd. 
I holds no great debates on Indian qiiesticns; it 
looks after its own responsibilities with far Jess- 
care than it looked after those of the Companv; 
its seats are empty when it has its annual saunter 
through the Indian budget, and even this hoan-ge 
of formal politeness to India was neglected dciinr 
the war ; it is aware of India only when 5; Is 
troubled by cotton duties, or when somethinc e'-i- 
arises which makes their constituencies fsr-’Tgd 
members that India is a British oosses'-im*' 
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to the fiscal autonomv convention which state ^ 
that whenever the Imlian legislature and the Govern 
ment of India agreed on a particular financial tn3Uer» 
the Secretary of State would not, by convenlioi i 
interfere. 

Another change was the appointment of 3) 
Auditor General by His Majesty in Council) " ' 

was to audit, with the help of his assistants, t te 

accounts of the Secretary of State for India an 
his Council and his report was to be laid before bot 
Houses of Parliament. This gaveParliament an 
tunity to go more carefully into Indian finances- 
Majesty also appointed a High Comi.ssioner for In 'a 
in England who was given such of the functions o^ 
the Secretary ofState as were thought proper best es 
looking after the commercial interests of Im 
in Britain. 

The Central Government of India — As a\re?i y 

said, the Act of t^ig did not cojitcmplaie any great 
change beyond the sphere of provincial admtnts 
tration. Still certain changes were made in the 
central government ot India, 'i'he former Supreme 
Legislative Council was replaced by a bicamera 
central legislature consisting of a Legislative 
As.sembly and a Council of State. The Legislative 
Assemuiy consisted of I45 members of whom IO 3 
were elected, and of the remaining 40 nominated 
m-nibers 26 were officials and 14 non-officials. These 
Iiij noi.-fiffictal elected members were distribute 
between the various provinces according to the 
fallowing table: — 
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Thus communal representation was introduced 
and special interests were also represented. With 
regard to electorate, the method adopted for provinces 
was retained for the Assembly, but with higher - edu- 
cational and property qualiBcations. Each province 
was divided into electoral constituencies- The de 
pressed classes were represented by nomination as 
also the Anglo-Indian and Christian communities- 
The Upper House of the central legislature was 
named the Council of State which consisted of 60 
members, of whom 33 were elected and 27 were nomi 
nated. In this also, communal representation was 
adopted. The representation of the provinces (in- 
cluding elected and nominated members) in the 
Council of State was thus : Government of India 
nominees, including the President, II ; Madras 7» 
Bombay 8 ; Bengal 8 5 United Provinces ^ Punjab 8 > 
Bihar and Orissa 4 ; Central Provinces and Berar 3 > 
Assam 1 ; Burma 2 ; N. W Frontier Province I- Tbe 
franchise for election to the Council of Slate was 
based on very high property qualification. 

The normal term of the Assembly was fixed at 
three years and of the Council of State at five years, 
hut either chamber could be dissolved earlier by the 
Governor-General. 

The Assembly had a nominated President for the 
first five years, after which it electeii its ownPresident. 
The President of the Council of State was nominated 
by the Governor-General. The two chambers were 
given co-equal legislative powers. No measure could 
be finally passed unless agreed to by both Houses- 
In case of a conflict between the two, the Act provid- 
ed that the Governor-General could convene a joint 
session by notification in the Gazette, but this was 
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never done in actual practice. The Council of State 
could amend and pass money bills even if these were 
rejected by the Assembly. The decisions of the 
lefiisiature were, however, only recommendatory and 
the Governor-General could refuse sanction to any 
of them. If a measure was refused by the Assembly 
and if the Governor-General certified it as essential 
then on his recommendation the Council of State 
could pass the measure. If ever the Assembly 
refused to agree to measures passed by the Council 
of State the Governor General, if he so chose, could 
certify the measure which then became law 

As regards the legislative powers of the central 
legislature, it could legislate for all matters called 
central subjects. It could make laws for all “ persons 
courts, places, and things within British India, for 
all subjects of His Majesty and servants of the 
Crown within other parts of India, and for ail Indian 
subjects of His Majesty without and beyond, as 
well as within, British India But before it could 
discuss any of the following matters, the sanction of 
the Governor-General was required; — 

ti) the public debt or public revenues of India 
or imposing any charge on the revenues of 
India; 

(ii) the religion or religious rites and usages 
or any class of British subjects in India ; 

(iii) the discipline or .maintenance of any part 
of His Majesty’s Military, Naval or Air 
Forces ; 

(iv) the relations of the Government with for- 
eign princes or States'; 

(v) any measure regulating any provincial 
subject, or any part of a provincial subject, 
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which was not declared by the Act as 
subject to lesiislation by the Indian legis- 
lature ; 

(vi) repealing or amending any Act of a local 
legislature ; 

(viil repeating or amending any Ordinance or 
Aci made by the Governor- General 

In financial niatterst although the Finance Bill 
was first introduced before the Assembly, the latter 
had no final power as any sncbBill or any part there- 
of, rejected by the Assemblv, could be certified by 
the Governor-General and passed by the Council 
of State. Moreover, the Indian budget was divided 
into two parts, volahle and not-votable. With regard 
to the latter, the legislature could only debate whereas 
in case of the former! the Governor-General could 
<-xercise his power of certification. 

Besides, the Governor-Gencraf was emttowereri 
to promulgate Ordinances for a period of six months 
in the first instance, to be renewed further, shtjuld 
need arise, which had the force of lawsr before a 
court of law. The Governor-General either assented 
to a measure passed by the legislixture. or refused 
to «ign it or reserved it for His Majesty’s pleasure. 

With reg.ard to the Centr.al Executive, the rnost 
import.ant point w.as th.sl it was not at all responsi- 
ble to the legislature. The central government was, 
therefore, vested in the Governor-General in Council* 
Though there was no prescribed limit to the number 
of members of his council, it was in practice eom- 
pixfd of «cvcn memhprs e.ich of whom held one of 
the port folios which were thus arr.anged ; Army 'in 
charge of the Comrnnndcr-in-chief t : flomr ASTsirs'; 
Finance t Ltw; Commerce, including Railway?! 
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Education! Health and Lands; Industries and Labour. 
In addition, the Governor-General himself held the 
portfolio of political and foreign affairs. Each 
department had a number of secretaries and under- 
secretaries. 

The members of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General were appointed by warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manual. The Act provided that 
three of the Councillors must be persons who had 
put in at least ten years service under the Crown in 
India before being appointed councillors, and one of 
the rest must have been a barrister, or an Advocate 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, or a pleader 
of an Indian High Court, of at least ten years’ stand- 
ing In practice, three of the counciflors were Indians. 
The members were not to be responsible to the legis- 
lature, that is, they had not to resign their office on 
an adverse vote of the legislature. " The executive 
council was responsible only to the British Parlia- 
ment. The Simon Report thus staled its position: 
“ The superintendence, direction, and control of the 
civil military government of India are vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, but he is required to 
pay due obedience to all such orders as he may re- 
ceive from the Secretary of State. In constitutional 
theory, therefore, the government of India is a sub- 
ordinate official government under His Majesty's 
Government, though in actual practice this relation 
of agency is qualified by the extent to which (i) 
authority vs left in the hands of the Government 
of India to be exercised without reference to, or 
orders from, the Secretary of Stale, and (2} influence 
is exerted by the Indian Legislature upon the acts 
and policies of the Central Executive i 
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The Government of India was responsible for 
the administration of all territories not included 
in the Governors’ provinces. This it did throug 
the agency of Chief Commissioners or Commissioners 
and a large body of civil servants. 

The meetings of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General were presided over by him, or m 
his absence by such member of the Council as was 
appointed vice-president by him- At any meetings 
the presiding officer and one other member (not 
being the Commander in Chief) could form a quorum- 
Decisions were arrived at by a majority vote. lu 
case of a tie the Governor-General, or the presiding 
officer, had a second or ca^»'ng vote. But in aoy 
matter afifecting the safety, uanquiliity or interests 
of British India, the Governor General could override 
the majority decision and act on his own responsi- 
bility. Meetings of the Executive Council were 
held very frequently. Any member of the Council 
could attend and speak in the Assembly or the 
Council of State but he could vote only in the Cham- 
ber of which he was nominated a member. 

The Governor-General occupied, and still occu- 
pies, another position, viz. that of the Viceroy of 
India, as representing His Majesty in all relations 
with the Indian States. It is true that"under 
normal conditions there is no interference by the 
Government of India in the internal affairs of 
the Indian States, yet in cases of grave misgovero- 
ment or internal political trouble, when need for 
interference by the Suzerain Power occasionally 
arises, it is upon the Governor-General himself that 
the actual responsibility rests for initiating and 
rryinc throuch such action as may be required*'- 
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The Viceroy ^s-ns, and is, thus, the connectinu link 
between the British Crown and the Indian Princes, 
and he presides over all sessions of the Chamber 

^ThrCovcrnor-General has to keep the Secretary 
of State informed of all matters in India, or the 
final responsibility for the administration of India 
is that of the British Parliament, and the Secretary 
of State mainly, discharfies this responsibility 
on behalf of Parliament. Therefore the Governor- 
General was required under the Act 
out all orders he might receive from the Secretary 

^Mention has already been made that the Act 
of 1019 aimed at a division of the functions of 
Rovernment into central and prov.ncia sub)ccts. 
Under Devolution Rules. Schedule I, the central 
subjects defined included the following impor- 

""^D^nce of India, including the Army, Navy 

and Air Forces ; External Relations ; Relations with 
‘the Indian States; Political charges; Communica- 
tions like Railways; extra-municipal tramways, 
aircraft ; inland waterways; Shipping and Navi- 
gation ; Light-houses, beacons, etc. ; Port Quarantine 
Ld Marine Hospitals; Major Ports; Posts, Tele- 
eraohs Telephones, and Wireless; .Customs and 
- Duties, Salt Tax, Income Tax, etc. ; Currency and 
Toinace; Public Debt of India; Savings Banks; 
Indian Audit Department; Civil Law ; Commerce 

including banking and insurance ; Trading Compa- 
nies and Associations ; Opium : Geological Survey 
Petroleum and other Explosives ; Minerals; Botanical 
■' Survey; Criminal Law; Arms and Ammunitions; 
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Meteorology ; Zoological Survey ; Census and Statis- 
tics ; Regulation of Ceremonials and Titles; Public 
Services Commission; All India Services; Copy- 
right, inventions and design ; Emigration and Immi' 
gration ; Territorial Changes ; and all matters not 
included in the list of provincial subjects. 

Provincial Administration and Dyarchy: It 
was in the field of provincial administration that 
the Act of igig contemplated great changes, /• r. 
the grant of responsible government in certain 
matters. The provincial subjects were divided into 
Reserved subjects, and Transferred subjects. The 
former were placed in charge of the Governor m 
Council. This Council consisted 'of two to four 
executive councillors who were responsible ‘ to the 
Governor of the province and not to the legislature- 
Each councillor was appointed for the period of five 
years. All decisions of the provincial government 
in the reserved subjects emanated from the govern-' 
ment as decisions of the Governor in Council. On 
the other hand, all the transferred subjects' were 
placed in charge of Ministers appointed by -the 
Governor from amongst the elected members of the 
provincial legislative council and held their office so 
long as they continued to enjoy the confidence of 
the legislature. They had to carry out the policy 
laid down by the legislature with regard to the sub- 
jects under their- charge. All decisions of the govern- 
ment in relation to the transferred subjects were 
issued in the name of the Governor acting with his 
ministers. Thus -the executive government of the 
".v'mce was divided into two part.s, the one liu 
•-'e of the reserved .subjects) responsible to the 
nor alone, and the other (in charge of the 
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transferred subjects) responsible to the leKislalurc. 
This system was called Dyarchy. The object of the 
introduction of this system was that thouixh the 
whole provincial administration was not handed 
over to the ministers responsible to the IcRislaiure, 
a beninninit was made of the urant of partial res- 
ponsible government to the elected representatives 
of the people, as an experimental measure. It was 
also declared that in case the experiment proved a 
success, c. if the ministers discharged their duties 
efficiently so as to justify the extension of responsi- 
ble government in all, or some more, of the reserved 
subjects, the British Government would extend the 
sphere of transferred subjects so as to grant, ulti- 
mately, full provincial responsible government with 
provincial autonomy. 

The first important change made in the provinces 
was the extension of franchise and the enlargement 
of the legislatures. Persons holding certain educa- 
tional qualifications (a high standard indeed) and 
those paying land revenue- or rents as occupancy 
tenants, upto a fixed limit were granted the right to 
vote for elections- to the provincial legislatures. 
The term of 'each provincial council was fixed at 
three years, but it could be dissolved earlier by the 
Governor, should need arise, or he could also extend 
the term if’ he thought it necessary'. Each province 
was divided into electoral constituencies. There 
were rural and urban constituencies. The Muslims 
all over India, the Sikhs in the Punjab, the Mahrattas 
in Bombay, the non-Brahmans in Madras, and 
Commercial and Industrial ipterests in all provinces 
were given separate and fixed representation. 
Communal representation and separate com.nunal 
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commiuiitii"! were Titr lJct)rr'*-‘>»’i{ 

too wffr given some rrprt-<^cm:ntnn. p.irlictiisriv h,v 
nomination. 1 lir Mu.slim represnuaucin. sep.irate 
(iiroiigl) tlu’ir own eh-etorfi. was ini<ctt more or 
on tlie Lncknow Pad of 19J6. strr'(vc>i at hctwrcti 
the Muslim l-vaguc ami lire Indian Natitnial Cooi'm^*' ' 
The number of members in each proviricial 
council was consitler.nhiy cnlarucd. .ami of this the 
elected member.s constituted not less liian 70 pcfccntr 
while not more than 20 percent were to he olficials. 
Thus a large non-ofiicial and elected majority was 
given to cacli provincial council. The remaining 
scats were filled by the Governor by nominating non* 
ofTiciid member.s so as to give representation W 
special interests like labour, the Christian Comtnn* 
nity, Depressed Classes, Anglo-Indians, etc. Ihe 
Act prescribed a certain minimum sireitgth of each 
legislature but the actual total was a bit larger in 
each province. Such small increase enabled the 
heads of governments, t.c. the Governors to nominate 
persons whose presence was neces.«ary for cert.ain 
definite legislative measures. No fixed repre.scntail tn 
was given to women, but the Act enabled legislatures 
to enfranchise women, who could seek election in 
the constituencies. 

The following table gives the composition of the 
Provincial Legislatures under the Reforms of 1919 t" 
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As already said, the franchise 
the provincial legislatures was iv nf the 

qualifications, with the result that the ^ _ 

population, which is So poor and w lose i 
are so interwoven with the system of adminis 
that no constitution can satisfy the P^op e 
does not seek to ameliorate their con j 

left un-enfranchised. The women were at 
given franchise at all- The percentage o tie ^ 
to the total population in the various ‘ j 

thus ; Madras 3 2 ; Bombay 3 9 > Benga 2 $, 

Provinces 3-5; Punjab 3-4; Bihar and Orissa I B 
Assam 37 ; Central Provinces and Berar 3, 

I 7'4 Another noteworthy point about t e e ec 
was that a very large majority of it was 1 i era 
and hence at the mercy of the rich classes. 

The elections of ig20 were boycotted by tb 
Congress; in 1923 the Swaraj Party contested e ec- 
tionsas nlso in 1926- The result was that a very 
small percentage of voters cast votes in the elections 
of 1920, but in 1923 and I926. and thereafter genera y, 
due to the vigorous election campaigns of the Swara;- 
ists-tCongress Party) higher percentage of voters 

went to the polls. The following table gives the figures 

for the first three elections in the various provinces ■ 


Province 


Perce n t age of votes polled m . 

1926 ___ 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bthar'and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
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In the case of Burma, the percentage of votes 
polled in the three elections of 1922, I925 and I928 
was 6'92, 16’26 and 18‘0 respectively. 

The members of the legislatures were not given 
any salary but they drew travelling and daily 
allowances for the days of their stay at the seat of 
the legislature and a few days before and after the 
sitting thereof. The areas of the constituencies be- 
ing very large, the members could not keep suffi- 
cient contact with their electors, still they tried to 
make the best use of the opportunities offered them- 
In the elections, the landlords naturally got larger 
seats because of their control and influence (exercis- 
ed no doubt through undue pressure) over the illite- 
rate voters. Next came the lawyer class, intelligent 
and ready to take keen interest in the making of laws. 

Inside the legislatures, parties were no doubt 
formed, and parties are absolutely nece.ssary for 
working parliamentary institutions, yet most of them 
were neither well organised nor they had any defi- 
nite political programmes to work out. In^ the first 
election.s, the Liberals (new name of the old Mode- 
rates) were able to win in sufficient number.s so as 
to form ministries in several provinces. The Gover- 


nors adopted the practice of choosing their minister.'! 
from tlie parties likely to get majority support in 


the legislature. In many provinces, like the TJ. P 

Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the first ministries 

adopted many useful measure.':, but in all thc.se 

provinces too, particularly after the election of 

the ministries had to depend upon the support of 

official members and thus the Swarajists were able 

create deadlocks in administration in the C 

Provinces and Bengal The t 

•• Tised 'oariv 
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was undoubtedly the Swarajist Party, backed mor 
ally by the ConKress. It had definite 
but its aim to wreck the Reforms of 19^9 ' ^ 

permit it to accept ministries. The Zatnindars 
organized themselves into a party, particularly tn t 

United Provinces, but their conservative views an 

their too much dependence on government 
did not make them popular. The greatest e^ ecj 
however, of the party system that beuan, ' 

after 1923. was the formation of communal P^J_' 
like the Muslim Party, the Hindu Sabhaites, the 
Brahman Party (in Madras), etc- The commu 
views of legislators hampered the growth of nation 
ism and prevented legislatures from working 
Reforms to the best advantage. . , -r 

As regards the powers of the Provincial 
latures, we may at the very outset note that. I e 
provinces were alloled certain definite subjects o 
administration, called provincial subjects* 
were further divided into reserved subjects and 
f erred subjects. The most important reserved su 
jects were : Land Revenue and Administration, Irti 
gallon; Famine Pvclief; Land Acquisition; Adminis- 
tration of Justice, including jails, law and order, a 
kinds of courts and provincial law reports; Non- 
judicial Stamps; Development of Mineral Resources; 
Industiial matters relating to electricity, boilers, 
explosives, gas, settlement of labour disputes, wel- 
fare of labour; such Ports as were given to provinces: 
Inland Waterways; Police; Criminal Tribes and 
Excluded Areas; Regulation of Medical Qualifica- 
tions; Control of Newspapers and Government Press- 
es; Vagrancy; Local Fund Audit; All Finances an 
Borrowings. The transferred subjects include 
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Local Self-Government; Medical administration; 
Public Health and Sanitation; Pilgrimages within 
British India; Education, excluding Benares and 
Aligarh Universities, and Chief’s Colleges; Public 
Works; Agriculture; Fisheries: Co-operative Societies; 
Civil Veterinary Department; Forests; Excise; De- 
velopment of Industries; Libraries; Pounds and Cattle 
Trespass ; Weights and Measures subject to central 
legislation; Adulteration of foodstuffs, and Stores 
and Stationery; Registration of Deaths and Births; 
Religious and Charitable Endowments. 

Bills passed by a provincial legislature required 
the assent of the Governor of the province as also 
of the Governor-General. Certain classes of these, 
e- g. those relating to the revenues of the province 
or the religion of any community, were necessarily 
to he reserved by the Governor for the Governor- 
General’s assent. But to this usual, though rarely 
exercised, power of the Governor was added an 
unusual power which the Act placed in his hands, 
viz the Governor could certify the passage of a Bill, 
refused by the legislature, as “essential for the 
discharge of his responsibility for the subject”, 
provided that the Bill referred to one of the reserved 
subjects. Similarly, in financial matters special 
powers were given to the Governor against the refusal 
of the council to vote a grant relating to any reser- 
ved subject. In the case of money relating to a 
transferred subject, the rejection of the legislature 
was final unless the matter came within the proviso 
wbichauthorised the Governor, 'in cases of emergency 
to certify an expenditure as being necessary for 
“the safety or tranquillity of the province or for Ihe 
carrying on of any department”: . ^'^p.over, the 
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Governor could promnlimtc an Ordinance under 
certain ';pec:fied circuni’-tanrei and condition*;. 

The provincial executive comprised of the Gover- 
nor in Council (consisttni; of two to four executive 
counctilorsl who ndmitiistcrcd the reserved subject'^ 
an<J were, therfforc, free from the control of the 
leuislaturc which could discuss .and even criticise 
their policv hut not force the aiioption of its own 
views, and the Governor .actinR with his minister* 
who administered the transferred sub>ects subject 
to the control of the legislature. Thus was institu- 
ted ministerial responsibility in the provinces, bu 
only in ihe field of transferred subjects. As th 
ministers were appointed by the Governor froi 
amongst the elected members of the Icuislatur* 
persons who could leasonably command a majori* 
in the Jefiislature were onlv appointed. The A 
desired the two halves of government to work 
co-operation, a.s far ns possible, and the Governor' 
convene joint meetings of the ministers andexeculS 
councillors to discuss all subjeci.s of common inten 
so that ultimately the government might funett 
if possible, as a whole. The ministers could 
driven out of office by the legislature in case t 
policy or administration did not meet with its ap 
val. Though it was not specifically mentioned 
the spirit of the Act was that ihe ministers si 
w'ork on the well recognised principle of joint re 
sibility, and not individual responsibility, ti 
legislature. Such was the natute of the exe 
side of the provincial government instituted I 
Act of 1919. 

Failtire of Dyarchy in India —The sys 
dyarchj as established by the Act of I9; 
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undoubtedly an experiment, as was admitted by the 
authors of the joint report as well as all other 
authorities not excluding the British Parliament. 
It was admitted to be not free from imperfections, 
yet It was considered essential as a stage in India’s 
march towards her admitted goal of full responsible 
government. The British politicians had, however, 
expected that the experiment would prove a success 
by affording ample opportunities to the ministers 
to work the transferred subjects, which as a rule 
included all the departments considered to be nation- 
building departments, that is, those which directly 
concerned the immediate needs of the people, like 
education, health and sanitation, local self-govern- 
ment. industries and agriculture, etc 

There are usually three elements of ministerial 
responsibility, viz the ministers are removable by 
the representatives of the people; they should effec- 
tively control the departments under their charge; 
and the legislature must have every opportunity to 
review and approve or disapprove of the work of 
ministers. It is true that the ministers were appoin- 
ted by the Governor from amongst the elected mem- 
bers of the council, as is the case in all constitutional 
governments, but in the Indian provinces they re- 
mained in office, as long as they did, not because 
they necessarily enjoyed the confidence of the elec- 
ted members but because in each province there was 
the bloc of official members always at their back. 
It, therefore, often happened that although the elec- 
ted majority of the legislatures was opposed to the 
ministers, they continued in office with the offici 
support This defio’^ .-..^ran counter to 
elementary piinciple nsible gover 

i \ 
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Secondly, even in the course of daily administra- 
tion, the ministers did not, they could not, exercise 
effective control over their departments, because, 
after all, their policy had to he carried out by 
the services, the members of which were outside 
ministerial control. The services were protected 
either by the control of the Secretary of State or the 
Governor- Thus, in a way, the servants were superior 
to the masters. And thirdly, the ministers did not 
exercise effective control over their departments, 
because they were, in practice, treated as merely 
advisers to the Governor who could refuse to be 
guided by thetr advice. The legislature, therefore, 
with the official bloc on the Governor’s side had no 
authority in practice to force its own views, i. e- the 
views of the majority of the elected members, on the 
transferred half of the government. So that in 
actual effect the ministers were responsible not to 
their constituents but to the official bloc. In short, 
ministerial responsibility as envisaged by the Act 
of 1919 proved a myth. 

The system of dyarchy undoubtedly failed even 
as a half-successful experiment. When in I924 the 
Muddiman Committee (Reforms Enquiry Committee) 
submitted its report it became clear that ministers 
from all provinces condemned the system and 
advocated its replacement by a system of complete 
provincial autonomy in which there was no such 
distinction as reserved subjects and transferred sub- 
jects, but all the provincial subjects were placed un- 
der ministers. The reasons that led to the failure 
of dyarchy were many. Some of these may be sum- 
mirised as under: — 
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(1) There was no encouragement to joint 
deliberations between the two halves of 
government, i- e. between ministers and 
executive councillors, with the result that a 
short of indifference, if not open hostility, 
between the two became apparent 

(2) The ministers did not usually enjoy the 
confidence of the majority of elected mem- 
bers and thus being dependent for their 
own retention in office on official support they 
hesitated to formulate and put into exe- 
cution beneficial schemes. 

13) The ministers did not evolve a system of 
joint responsibility and this led to each one 
ploughing his lonely furrow. 

(4) The powers exercised by the Secretary of 
State and the Governor over services and 
the legislature did not permit to the minis- 
ters necessary strength and control over 
their departments. 

{5) As finance was a reserved subject placed 
in charge of an executive councillor, called 
finance member, who also held charge of 
some other reserved subjects, he looked 
more to the needs of his own departments 
in supplying funds than to the needs of 
transferred departments. This actually 
meant that though often times certain 
ministers formulated beneficial schemes for 
the progress of the nation-building depart- 
ments in their control, they could not put 
them into execution for lack of funds. 
Therefore, transferred departments starved 
whereas the reserved departments prospered. 
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This led to a system of administration 
which could not be effectively controlleii l>y 
the representatives of the people. 

For these reasons the system failed to give 
opportunities to the ministers to exercise the powers 
of responsible government even in the limited field 
allowed them under the scheme. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
'Home, and Central Government). 

Introductory ; — The Preamble to the Government 
of India Act 1919 had promised to India the Rrant 
of full respon.sihle government by successive stages, 
the British Parliament being the judge of each stage. 
It was in persuance of this promise that the Statutory 
Commission, commonly called the Simon Cnmmigctr.^ , 
was appointed to report on the working of the Re- 
forms of 1919 and make recommendations with re- 
gard to the future constitution of India. As already 
indicated in a previous chapter, the Commission 
visited India twice and made its recommendations 
in a Report submitted to His Majesty. The Govern- 
ment had appointed another Committee, presided 
over by Sir Harcou c'LB.utl c r, to inquire into the finan- 
cial relations of the Indian States with the Govern- 
ment of India. This Committee too submitted its 
report after visiting the Indian Stales, and made 
certain recommendations. 

Sir John Simon had also requested His Maje.sty’s 
Government to convene a Round Table Conference 
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of the representatives of His Majesty’s Government, 
of the Indian Princes and of the British Indian politi- 
cians to discuss the plan of the future constitution 
of India, because in the opinion of the Commission 
no constitution for India would be adequate or practi- 
cal unless it brought the Indian States into close 
cooperation, or even in a sort of federal union, with 
the British Indian provinces. It was held that the 
interests of British India and of the Indian States 
were so closely bound together that such a kind of 
union was absolutely necessary. In persuance of 
this desire of the Commission, the British Govern- 
ment held three sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference in London, between 1Q30 and 1932, in which 
the whole of the constitutional problems were dis- 
cussed and tantativc decisions arrived at. On the 
basis of these decisions, but not including many of 
them, the British Government published a White 
Paper containing the proposals of the Government 
regarding the future constitution of India These 
were discussed in England and India, and thereafter 
the Government referred the whole scheme to a Joint 

Parliamentary Committee for examining it and sug- 
gesting changes if any. The Pvcport of this Commit- 
tee turiher whittled down the scheme of self-govern- 
ment for India by making it’ more reactionary than 
the proposals of the White Paper. Later the British 
Parliament discussed the Government of India Bill 
prepared by the Government and passed it after 
making further concessions to the British reactionar- 
ies. Thus the Government of India Act I935 was 
passed, based generally on the recommendations of 
the Simon Report and the report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 
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Main Features of the Act of 1935 . — Before 
describin'^ the system of government set up and 
proposed to be set up ultimately in India, we must 
understand the basic principles or features of theAct. 

The Act emphasises the desirability of extend- 
ing the scope of responsible government by granting 
larger powers to the representatives of the people, 
and thus gives full orovincial autonomy, by trans- 
ferring all the provincial subjects, enumerated in a 
schedule, to the control of the ministers who are 
responsible to the provincial legislatures. The whole 
of the structure of the provincial governments is 
discussed in the next chapter. 

It accepts the need of a federal government for 
India including the Indian States and, therefore, 
makes the necessary changes and adjustments in 
the structure of the Central Government of India 
and the powers of the Secretary of State and his 
Council. 

The functions of government are divided into 
central subjects, i.e. federal subjects, and provincial 
subjects. The federal subjects are those subjects 
in which the States will hand over their own powers 
to be exercised by the federal Government in British 
India as well as in the States that join the Federation. 

It makes it optional to the Indian States to join 
the Federation by signing the Instrument. of Acces- 
sion which would contain the terms and conditions 
on which they join it. 

It sets up a system of federal government at the 
centre provided States whose population is half the 
total population of States accede to the Federation, 
a Reserve Bank is established and a Federal Court 
opened. 
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The powers of the Secretary of State for India 
are changed, his control over the governments -in 
India, central and provincial, is considerably relaxed. 
The India Council is abolished and in its place the 
Secretary of State is empowered to appoint a number 
of advisers, not less than three nor more than six 
in number, whose advice he may accept or reject- 

Consistently with the introduction of the provin- 
cial autonomy, the control of the Central Government 
of India over the provincial governments is relaxed- 
Burma has been separated from India and 
two more provinces, vie. Sind and Orissa, have 
been- set up. 

The department of Railways has been entrusted 
to a newly created Federal Railway Authority which 
is free from the control of the Central Legislature-in 
many respects. 

The All India Services remain under the control 
of the Secretary of State. The British Commercial 
Interests have been specially safeguarded. Similarly 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and other communities 
get special treatment and safeguards. 

Partial responsibility is introduced in the 
federal government 

The Home Government under the Act ofl935.— 
The British Parliament continues to be responsible 
for the administration of India, and for this purpose 
it is the Secretary of State who continues to exercise 
that authority, subject to the control of Parliament. 
It may here be mentioned that the authority of the 
British Crown rerriains, as before, supreme through- 
out British India, and the Secretary of State for 
India (who is also the Secretary of State for Burma, 
after the latter’s separation from India) exercises 
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that authority, on behalf of ihc Crown, in England. In 
India the Crown's authority is exercised by thcGover- 
nor»Gencrat in the central covernment, and iiy the 
Governors in their respective provinces. The rela- 
tions of the Indian States with the Crown are to be 
exercised by the Crown or the Crown's representative 
on its behalf, and not hy the Government of the 
Federation. 

Before the Act of 1935, the India Council con- 
sisted of 8 to 12 members and exercised considerable 
powers. The new Act dissolves the Council, as de- 
manded by public opinion in India, and sets up in its 
place an advisory body con.sisiinR of the advisers of 
the Secretary of State, numbering not less than three 
and not more than six, to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State, in order to advise him. The Secretary 
of State may consult his advisers whenever he choo- 
ses to do so, or he may not consult them. In order to 
rhake available to the Secretary of State the advice of 
per.sons having full knowledge of Indian conditions, 
it is provided that at least half of his advisers must 
have held office for not less than ten years under 
the Crown in India. 

The Secretary of State may, as he chooses, con- 
sult his advisers either individually or collectively. 
He is,' however, not hound by the advice of his ad- 
visers. But the Act lays down certain matters in 
which the Secretary of Stale 7 nitst consult his advisers 
and abide by the opinion of the majority. These 
matters relate to the laying down of conditions of 
service under the Crown in India, and the control 
of those All India Services which have been placed 
entirely under the Home Government, i. e. the Secre- 
tary of State. 
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The salary of the Secretary of State, and of his 
advisers, and the remuneration of his Staff and all 
expenses of his department are to be met out of the 
moneys provided by Parliament. This ensures tak- 
ing of interest by Parliament in the affairs of India. 
But such portions of the expenditure incurred by 
the department of the Secretary of State, as may 
be agreed upon between the Governor-General and 
the British Treasury, will be paid, by the Federation 
out of its revenues, into the Britsh Exchequer. 

The OfSce of the High Commissioner created by 
the Act of IQig, continues. His appointment, salary 
and conditions of service are determined by the 
Governor-General. The OfBce of the High Com- 
missioner remains in London. He is to perform, on 
behalf of the Federation, “ such functions in connec- 
tion with the business of the Federation, and, in 
particular, in relation to the making of contracts as 
the Governor-General may from time to time direct.” 

The Secretary of State for India continues to 
exercise general supervision over the Government 
of India, in the name and on behalf of the Crown. 
Such is the machinery of that part of the governance 
of India, which is exercised from England. It may, 
however, be added that any changes or amendments 
in the Act, which affect the system of government, 
can be made only by the British Parliament. Further- 
more, theAct provides that His Majesty in Council 
may, from time to time, issue orders, called ‘ Orders 
in Council, in connection with several matters 
which have not been discussed in detail in the Act, 
and which are necessary for either providing these 
details or for carrying into execution the spirit of 
the Act. 
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His Majesty in Council is empowered to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Federal Court in 
all cases involving the interoretation of the Aci, or 
in any other case in which permission for such app- 
eal has been granted either by the Federal Court or 
by His Majesty in the exercise of his prerogative. 

The Federal Government of India.- Tari ll of 
the Act, consisting of five chapters, describes the 
structure and functions of the machinery of the Fede- 
ral Government of India. It makes it lawful for His 
Majesty to declare by Proclamation that from the 
day mentioned therein there shall be united in a 
Federation, called the Federation of India, the Gover- 
nors' Provinces of British India and such of the 
States as accede to the Federation by subscribing to 
the terms and conditions laid down for this kind of 
union either in the instrument of accession or in the 
Act- The conditions necessary to be filled up before 
the establishment of the Federation are that States, 
(l) “the rulers whereof will, in accordance with 
the provisions contained in Part II of the First 
Schedule to this Act, be entitled to choose not less 
than fifty-two members of the Council of State and, 
13) “ the aggregate population whereof, as ascer- 
tained in accordance with the said provisions, 
amounts to at least one-half of the total population 
of the States as so ascertained, have acceded to the 
Federation.” 

The Federal Legislature According to the 
Act, the Federal Legislature is to consist of “His 
Majesty represented by the Governor-General, and 
two Chambers, to be known respectively as the Council 
of State and the House of Assembly (general ly 
called the Federal Assembly). The total strength 
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of the Council of State (>- e when ail the States 
joined the Federation)is fixed at 2 t 0 i consisting o> 5 
resentatives of British India and 104 representat"'®® 
of the Indian States. The Federal Assembly 
consist of 375 members in all, 250 of British ’ 1 ^ 
and 125 of the Indian States. The Council of 
■will be a permanent body, one-third of it being rer'®''' 
ed (by partial renewal system) after every tbfs® 
years, and thus each member, after the first election*®’ 
holding his seat for a period of nine years “ 

Federal Assembly, unless sooner dissolved, 
continue for five years from the date appointed 
their first meeting and no longer, and the expirt^i*®'' 
of the said period of five years shall operate ^ 
dissolution of the Assembly.'’ 

The 104 members of the Council of State allt^i^®“ 
to the States, in a manner detailed in the Act, shall 
be appointed by the rulers of the respective 
in such manner as they deem proper. Of the ^56 
members allotted to British India, 6 shall be 
ed by the Governor-General. and 150 shall be elected 
by the various provinces or territories undef fbe 
•direct administration of the Governm'ent of India. 
For this purpose each province or territory shall he 
divided into the necessary number of constituencies. 
According to the Communal Award, the various com- 
munities Muslims, Europeans, Sikhs, ’Christians, 
Non-Muslims, etc , get separate representation thro- 
ugh their own electorates. Women are also to, be, 
represented from every imnortant' comrnunity. The 
franchise for election to the Council of State is suffi- 
ciently high, which means that only a - small portion 
of the communities will enjoy the right' of -voting. 
The 150 seats in -the Council of State, allotted to 
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British India, are distributed thus: Madras 2o *, 
Bombay 16 ; EenRal 20; United Provinces 20; Punjab; 
1 C; Bihar 36 ; Central Provinces and Berars; Assam 5 ; 
North-West Frontier Province 5 ; Orissa 5 ; Sind 5; 
British Baluchistan I; Delhi I; Ajmer-Merwar i; 
Coorg i; Anglo-Indians I; Europeans 7; Indian Chris- 
tians 2. 

With regard to the Federal Assembly, the States 
are to appoint their representatives in such manner 
as they like. But the representatives of British India, 
numbering 250, have been distributed thus: Madras 
37; Bombay 30; Bengal 37; United Provinces 37; 
Punjab 30: Bihar 30; Central Provinces and Berar 15; 
Assam to; North-West Frontier Province 5; Orissa $; 
Sind 5; British Baluchistan t; Delhi 2; Ajmer-Merwar 
I; Coorg i; Non-Provincial seats 4. The allotment 
of each province consists of the representatives of 
the various communities, including women, accord- 
ing to the Communal .Award. The legislature of 
each province is to elect the representatives to the 
Federal Assembly, the members of each community 
electing their own representatives, by the method 
of single transferable vote. Thus indirect election 
system has been adopted for the .-tsseinbly in place 
of the direct election introduced by the Reforms 
of 1919. And this undemocratic feature of the Fede- 
ral Assembly has been vehemently criticised by 
public opinion in India. 

The two Chambers of’ the Federal Legislature 
■will meet at least once in each year, and twelve 
months will not intervene between the close of one 
tession and the beginning of another. The Gover- 
nor-General will convene and prorogue either Cham- 
ber and he will dissolve the h'ederal Assembly. He 
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may addres': either Chamber or both Chambers in 
a joint session, and may also send messaRcs to either 
Chamber. The two Chambers have co-equal legis- 
lative powers, blit all money bills must originate 
in the Federal Assembly. In case of disagreement 
between the two Chambers on any measure, legisla- 
tive or financial, the Governor-General may convene 
a joint session of the Chambers for purposes of 
deliberation and voting. In such joint session the 
decision of the majority of the members of the Cham- 
bers voting will prevail. In the joint .session, the 
President of the Council of State, or in his absence 
such person as may be determined by rules of 
procedure, shall preside. Proceedings of the Cham- 
bers will be in the English language, but members 
not sufficiently acquainted with the English language 
are allowed to use another language. 

The Governor-General too has been given cer- 
tain legislative powers. Whenever the Governor- 
General feels that circumstances exist which require 
irnmediate action to be taken for enabling him to 
discharge his special responsibilities, he may promul- 
gate an Ordinance under certain terms and conditi- 
ons, which shall have the full force of law before 
any court of law. Such Ordinance will remain 
in force for a period of six months, .hut it may be 
extended by another Ordinance for a, further, period 
of six months. Any measure passed by the Federal 
Legislature can become law only when assented to 
by the Governor-General who may wUh-hold his 
assent or may reserve a measure, for His Majesty's 
o easure.. He may also enact Governor-General’s 
Acts having full force of laws. 

The subjects on which; the Federal Legislature 
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may legislate for the whole of the Federation are 
contained in List I in Schedule Seventh of the, Act 
Some of these important matters are: Defence of 
the country, including various kinds of defence for- 
ces and works; External Affairs ; Currency, Coinage, 
weights and measure; Debts of the Federation; 
Banking; Salt, Opium ; Petroleum and other Exp- 
losives; Income Tax; Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Wireless, Post Office Savings Bank; Federal Services 
and Pensions; Ecclesiastical Affairs; Benires and 
Aligarh Universities ; Surveys and Census ; Patents, 
Copyright, Naturalisation, Immigration and Emigrat- 
ion ;Federal Railways ; Succesuon Duties ; etc.. Be- 
sides, there is a vast field of Concurrent Legislative 
List in which both the Federal Legislature and ihe 
Provincial Legislatures can legislate, for British 
Indian Provinces. 

The Federal Executive . — The Act provides that 
“the executive authority of the Federation shall be 
exercised on behalf of his Majesty by the Governor- 
General, either directly or through officers subordi- 
nate to him.” but the Federal Legislature is empo- 
wered “to confer functions upon subordinate officers, 
and the Governor-General cannot exercise power 
already granted to any court, judge or officer, or .any 
local or othcr authority, by any existing Indian law.” 
The Governor-General is authorised to exercise his 
authority in his individual judgement or in ,his ow.n 
discretion in all those matters, which are .placed 
under his special responsibility or declared by, the 
Act to be matters in which he must act in bis own 
discretion. But for all other matters, there . shall be 
apoojnted "a ’ council of ministers, not more than 
ten in number, which will “aid and advise the. 
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Governor-General in the exercise of his functions, 
except in so far as he is bv or under this Act required 
to exercise his functions or any of them in his discre- 
tion These ministers will be chosen, summoned and 
sworn by him as his councillors, and shall hold office 
during his pleasure. The last words, however, mean 
in actual practice that the Council of Ministers "will 
remain in office so lone as it enjoys the confidence 
of the Federal Legislature. The Governor-General, 
if he so desires, may preside at the meetings of hts 
ministers 

Mention has already been made of the special 
powers and responsibilities of the Governor-General 
and of matters in which he is to exersice his own 
discretion- To make the point clear, the Act provi- 
des that he will exercise his function in his own 
discretion in all defence, ecclesiastical and external 
matters (excluding the relations of the Federation 
with any part of His Majesty ’s Dominions, in which 
the British Government alone will be the final auth- 
ority). and in all matters relating to tribal areas. 
He will exercise his special responsibilities to pre- 
vent any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country, to safeguard the financial stability of 
the Federation, and the interests, of minorities; to 
protect the rights of Indian States and rulers; to pre- 
vent commercial discrimination against United 
Kingdom and Burma, In these matters of special 
responsibility, he will act in his individual judg- 
ment, »- e. without being bound by any advice his 
ministers might choose to give him. 

But in matters in which he is to act in his own 
discretion, viz. defence, ecclesiastical affairs, foreign 
relations, and relations with tribal countries, he will 
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exercise his functions and to assist him he may 
appoint counsellors, not exceeding three in number, 
on such terms and salary as may be determined by 
His Majesty in Council. These counsellors (as 
distincui.shed from councillors or ministers; will not 
be responsible to the control of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, but to the Governor-General alone The minis- 
ters, however, will be members of the Legislature, 
but if any person not a member of the Federal Legis- 
lature is -appointed a minister, he will either get 
elected to the Legislature within six months from 
the date of his appointment or on failing to do so 
will lose his office of minister. 

Though the Act does not say so, yet the spirit 
underlying it is that the Governor-General will so 
choose his ministers as to .secure due representation 
of the minorities and the Indian States that have 
federated, a matter made clear in the Instrument of 
Instructions issued to the Governor-General by His 
Majesty in Council. This Instrument contains delt- 
nite instructions according to which the Governor- 
General is to exercise his authority on behalf of the 
Crown. There are several important things which 
affect the administration of a country, especially 
the manner in which the administration is to be 
carried on, which cannot be- mentioned in the. Act, 
but which are very necessary for the guidance of the 
Governor-General or the Governors. It is in this 
Instrument that each of the heads of administration 
(Governor-General or Governor) receives the advice 
or order of the King. 

•The Governor-General’s ministers will form his 
cabinet ; each one of them will be in charge of the 
portfolio entrusted to him- The spirit of, the Act- 
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is that the cabinet will work on the princiole of 
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him and not subject to the control of the Le?:is!atiire. 

Federal Finance . — Money is the first necessity 
of every government, but in a federation the sub- 
ject of finance acquires especial importance on 
account of the fact that all sources of revenues are 
not given' to one government alone, either of llie 
federation or of the province. They are divided 
between the federation and the provinces or states 
just as the subjects of administration are divided be- 
tween them. The general principle underlying this 
division of revenues between the Federation and the 
Provincial Governments, under the Act of I935t ttre 
that generally sources of indirect taxation are given 
to the Federal Government, and further that each 
government is given revenues which are likely to 
meet the expenditure it has to incur. The Federa- 
tion has been allotted these sources of revenue; 
Duties of Customs ; Excise on tobacco and alcoholic 
iiquors, opium, etc. ; Corporation Tax (but not in the 
States for the first ten years); Salt; Taxes on 
non-agricultural income; Taxes on Companies; 
Succession Duties ; Stamp Duties on Cheques, Bills 
of Exchange, Letters of Credit, Insurance Proxie.s 
and Receipts, Promissory Notes, etc. ; Terminal 
Taxes on Goods carried by Air or Railways; Posts. 
Telegraphs and Telephones and Wireless. 

The total expenditure of the Federation is di- 
vided into votabie items which are subject to the 
control of the Legislature, and non-votable items 
■which are subject to the Control of the Governor- 
General or the Secretary of State. For example, 
the expenditure on defence of the country, pensions 
and salaries 'of the members of All India Services, 
Interest of Debts of. the Federation, etc. are some 
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of those included in the non-votable items of ex- 
penditure. The Reserve Bank of India has been 
established to carry on the banking business of the 
Federation) including issue of paper money, floating 
of loans, etc. 

Federal Judiciary.— The Act of 1935 provided 
for the establishment of a Federal Court, consisting 
of a Chief Justtce of India and such number of other 
judges as may be appointed by His Majesty. The 
Federal Legislature may present an address to His 
Majesty for increasing the number of judges, but 
till then the number of puisne judges besides the 
Chief Justice is not to exceed six. From the first 
of October 1937, the Federal Court has come into 
existence, with Sir Maurice Gwyer as the Chief 
Justice and Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman and 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar as puisne Judges. 

A Judge of the Federal Court shall hold office 
till attaining the age of sixtyfive years. A Judge 
may be dismissed from office by His Majesty on 
the ground of misbehaviour or infirmity of mind or 
body, if the Judicial Committee of His, Majesty’s 
Privy Council so advises on a reference being made 
to them by, His Majesty. A Judge must have been 
either a judge of a High Court in British India or a 
Federated Slate for at least five- years ; or he must 
be a barrister of England or Northern Ireland of 
at least ten years’ , standing, or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland of similar stand- 
ing; or he must have been for at least ten years at 
the time of appointment a pleader of a High Court 
in British India or a Federated State or of two or 
ore such courts in succession. The salaries of the 
are determined by His Majesty in Council. 
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to the advice of the ministries. This assurance was 
refused by the Governors on the ground that under 
the Act they could not divest themselves of the 
responsibility placed on them, but assured the 
leaders that they would always sympatheticahy help 
them in the administration. On this refusal the 
Congress declined to accept offices {i.e. ministries) 
and the Governors, in order to carry on the King’s 
Government, had to appoint minority interim minis- 
tries, consisting of persons who had little following 
in the Assemblies- The meetings of the Assemblies 
in those provinces were not convened till July i 937 ' 
After the various points of views on this constitu- 
tional crisis had been thoroughly expressed, Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy and Governor-General, issued 
a statement, with the approval of His Majesty's 
Government, explaining the intention of the Govern- 
ment. This statement almost conceded the demand 
for assurance made by the Congress. Thus in July, 
the Congress ministries replaced the interim minis- 
tries in the six provinces. And in the North-West 
Frontier Province where the Congress Party was the 
largest single parly in the Assembly, Congress-Na- 
tionist Coalition ministry succeeded the previous 
ministry which was overthrown by the Assembly. 

In short, at the present time, and according to 
the Act of 1935, the provincial executive consists of 
the ministers appointed by the Governor from 
amongst the majority, or failing that the largest 
party in the provincial Assembly, on the recommen- 
dation of the leader of that party. This leader 
become.s the Chief Minister and divides the 
various departments between his colleagues of the 
ministry. The ministry remains in office as long as 
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it enjoys the confidence of the legislature. The spirit 
of the Act requires that in case of a conflict between 
the legislature and the ministry in a province, the 
rainistrv may advise the Governor to dissolve the 
Assembly and order fresh elections to enable it 
to appeal to the electorate. The Governor may 
accept this advice of the ministry or he may' 
not accept it if he finds that he can summon some 
other leader of another political party in the 
Assembly to form the ministry with a chance of 
commanding the majority in the Assembly. The 
ministry works on the principle of joint responsibi- 
lity, r e. the whole of it resigns in case the Assembly 
cither passes a vote of no-confidence in one or more 


ministers, or rejects the demand of any department 
or departments. The Governor acts as a constitu- 
tional head of the provincial administration, except 
in so far as he is required by the Act to act in this 
own discretion or exercise his individual judgment 
in certain definitely mentioned m.itters. But even 


in these matters he consults his ministry and either 
tries to convince them or be convinced by them, 
that is, he endeavours to avoid a conflict with his 
ministry as long as he can do so. He presides over 
cabinet meetings, but not often, and advises the 
cabinet when he thinks it proper. In the actual 
administration, however, the ministry acts as it deems 
proper, so long as it commands the support of the 

mayortty in the Provincial Assembly. No doubt, the 

AH India Services ,in the provinces are outside the 
control of the ministry and it is largely the members' 
of these services on whose co-operation the adminis-, 

oolicv" o? ^ the carrying out of the 

^policy of the ministry largely depends. But the 
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Governors impress upon ihe services the necessity 
to extend the fullest cooperation to the ministry of 
the day irrespective of the colour or views of the 
political party from which the ministry is drawn. 

It must, however, be remembered that the sue* 
cess or otherwise of the system of provincial auto- 
nomy introduced in the provinces cannot be judged 
without giving it a fair trial extending over a reason- 
able period. It is for the first time that the repre- 
sentatives of the people have been given full powers 
of administration in the provinces, subject to the 
restrictions and limitations already mentioned. 
Much will, no doubt, depend upon the extent of 
cooperation and loyalty which the services extend 
to the new ministries, for the former are removed 
from the control of the latter. 

The large number of officers that carry on the 
’ day to day administration in a province also form 
part of the executive machinery of the provincial 
government. They come under two important cate- 
gories, those who are members of the All India Ser- 
vices recruited, controlled and protected 'bv the 
Secretary of State, and those who are recruited in 
the provinces by the ministries. The latter belong to 
various grades, from the superior provincial services 
of A grade down to the lowest subordinate services. 
After the first of April I937, several provinces have 
established their own Provincial Public Service Com- 
missions, the smaller provinces having arranged with 
other provinces for the purpose. Through a Provincial 
Public Service Commission whichincertain casesholds 
new competitive examinations, and in others selects 
candidates by holding interviews, a Province gets re- 
cruits to its services. Theimportant classes of serviose 
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in a province will be discussed later in the book. 

The Provincial Judiciary . — The judicial system 
of a province may be likened to a pyramid, at the 
apex of which is the hishest judicial court, caiied 
High court or Chief Court, and subordinate court 
of various ranks. occupy different positions till at 
the base are a large number of courts of the lowest 
grade and rank. 

It was in J86I that by the Indian High Courts 
Act of that year, High Courts were established for 
Bengal, Bombav and Madras, and later for the United 
Provinces and the Punjab Recently High Courts 
have been established at Patna and Rangoon (the 
latter for Burma, now no longer a province of Indial 
and Nagpur for the Central Provinces and Berar, 
and one in Sind, in Oudh, there is a Chief Court, and 
in the North-West Frontier Province the highest 
judicial tribunal is the Court of the Judicial Com- 
missioner. The chief difference between a High Court 
and courts of other designation mentioned above is 
that the High Courts derive their authority from Par- 
liament, while the others from the Government of 
India. 

The judges of the High Courts are appointed, 
by the Crown and hold office during the king’s 
pleasure. One-third of them must be barristers, 
one-third recruited from the judicial branch of the 
Indian Civil Service, and the rest from amongst 
persons who have either held offices as judicial 
officers or practised as lawyers in India. In trying 
nil criminal cases on their original side, High Courts 
adopt the system of trial by jury. 

The High Courts are the highest courts of appeal 
in the provinces, but appeals from their decisions 
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may be heard by the Judicial Committee of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, when leave for such appeal 
has been granted. The High Courts supervise 
the work of all the subordinate courts in the 
districts, from which explanations may be demanded 
in cases of any irregularity, etc. 

For purposes of judicial administration there are 
judicial districts into which each province is divided 
In each district there are civil as well as criminal 
courts of various gradations. The highest civil court 
in a district is the court of the district judge who 
hears appeals from the decisions given by the sub- 
ordinate courts of Munsifs or honorary Munsifs- 
The district judge exercises original jurisdiction in 
all civil cases in which the amount involved is 
above a certain fixed sum upto which the Munstf’s 
court is entitled to hear suits The district judge 
ii assisted by a number of additional 'judges to cope 
with the huge number of civil cases in his court- 
There is no system of trial by jury in civil cases 
in India, 

Every district has a number of superior and 
inferior criminal courts to hear a'nd try criminal 
cases. The highest criminal court in the district is 
that of the sessions judge, who may have for his 
assistance additional judges. The functions of the 
sessions judge and the district (civil) judge are com- 
bined in the same person. The sessions judge can 
try and inflict any punishment in a criminal case, 
including the infliction of capital punishment which, 
however, must be confirmed by the highest court of 
the province. Below the session' judge are courts of 
magistrates of three classes generally who hear 
criminal cases and award punishments upto a certain 
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limit fixed in case of each class of magistrates. 
Prov'sion is also made for appointing honorary ma- 
gistrates to try cases. The sessions judges tries 
criminal cases wuh the help of assessors or juries. 
The opinion of the former is not at all binding on 
the judge, but in the case of the latter he is gene- 
rally required to accept the opinion of the majoritv- 
There is great latitude granted by the law for appeals 
in criminal cases, but the High Court of the province 
gives the final decision, the Privy Council having 
expressed its reluctance to hear appeals in criminal 
cases including those in which death sentence is 
awarded Prerogative of mercy in criminal cases 
is exercised by the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nor of the province, without, however, prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown in this regard. 

With the establishment of the Federal Court in 
India, appeals may be preferred in that Court from 
the decisions of the highest courts of the Province, 
•where such appeals are allowed by law 

For revenue cases the system is diffeient.. There 
are inferior revenue courts of sub-divisional magis- 
trates or honorary magistrates, from whose decisions 
appeals may be preferred in the court of the district 
collector who is the highest revenue authority in the 
district- In these cases appeals from the decisions 
of the collector lie to the Divisional Commissioner, 
and thence to the Board of Revenue of the province- 
The last court consists of two members recruited from 
amongst the senior most members of the Civil Service 
and called the Senior and Junior Members of the 
Revenue Board Only in a few revenue cases 
involving partition etc., appeals may he to High 
Courts 
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Each provincial Government has an Advocate- 
General for the province to give advice to the Gov- 
ernment on all questions of law. And in each district 
the Government has a Government Advocate who 
is generally a part-time lawyer (/. e. one who can do 
his private practice along with conducting Govern- 
ment cases) who represents the Government in cases 
in which it is a party. 

In those parts of a province where the Village 
Panchayat Acts are in operation the Village Pancha- 
yat, for a village or a number of villages, hears petty 
criminal and civil cases, in which they are empower- 
ed to inflict fines upto a certain fixed limit or decree 
civil cases upto a fixed amount. These Panchayats 
are instituted to give judicial relief to persons who.' 
cannot afford to spend large amounts on carrying 
their litigation in other regular courts; the Panchayat 
system is thus a cheap system of disposing of cases 
for poor villagers. 

Administrative Units in the Provinces , — So 
far we have discussed in this chapter (except the 
judiciary) the system of government at the top in a 
province- For administrative, purposes a provincs is 
usually divided into Divisions .each under a.Divisional 
Commissioner who is a senior, man from the Indian 
Civil Service. The Divisional Commissioner exercises 
general supervision over the districts in his divison. 
His chief duties relate to supervision over local bodies 
like the district and municipal .boards, and for this 
purpose he is the highest authority for approving or 
disapproving of expenditure and making of bye-laws. 
He also hears appeals in all revenue cases, in which 
appeals are made to him from, the decisions of the 
District Collector. For quite a long time there has 
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been incessant non-official agitation for the abolition 
o t e posts of commissioners in ihe provinces where 
these exist on the ground that they are useless and 

unnecessary posts, as most of the work of adminis- 
tration IS done by the district magistrates over whom 
the next higher, rather the highest, authority in the 
orovince is the provincial government. But as the 
posts of Commi.ssioners of Divisions are really prize- 
posts for senior members of the Indian Civil Service 
recrnited and controlled by the Secretary of State, 
e members of the Service as well as the Secretary 
th.. resisted this demand although 

^ underlying it has been accepted from 

hv th '^1 abolition of posts recommended 

y the legis ature and retrenchment committees. 
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of scarcity or famine ; in short> he is every authoriiy 
in the district. In the discharRC of ids revenue 
duties he i.s assisted by the Tnhsildars and Sub- 
divisional Magistrates wlro are inchar^e of the Tahsils 
or Sub-divisions into which the district is (itvided for 
this purpose. The Masistrates, usually called 
Deputy Coftectors, are generally the members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, although junior members 
of the I. C. S. are also at first appointed as suh-divi- 
sional officers or Joint-Magistrates These hear re- 
venue and criminal cases, appeals from their deci- 
sions lying to the District Magistrate and Collector, 
and loob after the general adminisiralion of the sub- 
divisions in their charge. They all work under the 
District Magistrate. Each (altsil is further sub-divided 
into parganas, each of which has a KamiUgo for 
revenue purposes and Amins. Under the Kanungo 
are Faiwaris each one for a group of viiiagej. 

For police purposes, the highest police officer in 
the district is the Superintendent of Police who con- 
trols the whole police force of the district. ITe is an 
independent officer, generally belonging to the 
Indian Police Service, tin some cases very efficient 
and senior memher.s of the Provincial Police Service 
also are promoted to the post of Superintendent). 
Each district is then divided, for police purposes 
into circles each of which is under a' Circle inspector. 
In each circle there are several police stations 
(thanas) with police sub-inspectors and constables. 
Within each thana are many villages with village 
chowkidars. AH these keep order within their 
respective jurisdiction and perform the general 
police duties, Including detection of crimes. The 
Superintendent has an Assistant Superintendent 
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CHAPTER XI 

LOCAL-SELF GOVERNMENT 


Introductory.— The idea of local self-government 
H not new to India. In fact it will be bare truth 
to say that local self-government in India is as old as 
Indian civilisation of wrhich it forms but a part. 
Recent researches in Ancierit Indian History have 
proved beyond all doubt that there existed in India 
during the Hindu period, a net-work of village 
communities each autonomous for all local purposes. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe thus expressed his vievrs in 
•832: “The village communities are little Republics, 
having nearly everything they want within them- 
selves, and almost independent of any foreign rela- 
tions". And he further adds, “They seem to last 
where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down; revolution succeeds to revolution; 
Hindu, Pathan, Mogal, Mabratta, Sikh, English, all 
•tre masters in turn; but the village community 
remains the same.” And he is very true in assert-' 
tug that “This union of the village Communities, 
each one forming a separate little state in itself, 
has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the people of India, 
through all the revolutions and changes which they 
have suffered, and is in a high degree conductive to 
their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.” Such was 
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reaiiy the place which these rural communities, 
independent for all strictly local purposes, includinet 
administration of justice, works of public utility, 
social "and religious matters, etc. occupied in the 
Indian system- They raised money by levying small 
taxes upon the members of the community, and for 
handling more important affairs, too great for a 
single village, combinations of five, ten, hundred and 
a thousand villages were formed The Hindu Kings 
patronise 1 the activities of these communities, as is 
evident from our ancient history. They were essen- 
tially men of rural taste, who spared no pains to see 
that there subjects in all parts of the realm lived hap- 
pily. They had realised the truth that no people can 
feel happy unless they are free to manage their 
local affairs 

In bigger towns and capital cities there were 
self-governing bodie-;, e g.. the municipal adminis- 
tration of Pailiputra as described by Kauiilya and 
Megasthenes, bears testimony to the highly deve- 
loped sense of the Hindus to work their local insti- 
tutions efficiently and successfully. 

During the Muslim (Pathan as well as Moghal) 
the old institutions continued with but little changes 
which were caused by the change in rulers. The 
Moghal.s were particularly men of urban taste, so 
they looked more to the amenities of life in cities 
than in the rural areas. As a necessai y result of 
this, the cities and towns flourished with their local 
institutions, but the villages, not looked after very 
much, continued their old traditions and institutions- 
as best an they could under the changed circums- 
tances and the new policy of administration- Vil- 
• iage communities declined but did not disappear 5 
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they became confined to social and religious matters, 
looking after other affairs in a lesser degree. 

That is why even now in India no ther institu- 
tion appeals so much to the instinct of the people as 
the . Panchayat System which they look upon as the 
bulwark of their rights and liberty. The villages 
have still the relics of the old panchayats, though 
these are now confined to communities only. 

Therefore, when the British introduced local 
self-government institutions in India, they aid not 
do it in a country which had never known them but 
in one which had a net-work of them in ages 
gone by. 

During the rule of the East India Company in 
India attempts were made (at various periods from 
1687 till 1850) to establish some kind of bodies to 
look after the sanitation of towns, with powers of 
levying indirect taxation, but these did not succeed 
much. As for rural boards, they came into exis- 
tence even much later- ‘‘ When the Crown took 
over the government of the country in 1858 such 
boards did not exist though some semi-voluntary funds 
for local imorovements had been raised in Madras 
and Bombay, while in Bengal and United Provinces 
consultative committees assisted the District Officers 
in the management of funds devoted to local schools, 
roads, and dispensaries.” 

It was only in IS 70 when Lord Mayo published 
his Resolution on Provincial Finance that some 
reference %vas made, officially in that Resolution, 
to a plan of developing local self-government insti- 
tutions in the country. The Resolution stated : “’But 
beyond ail this there is a greater and wider object 
in view. Local interest, supervision, and , care are 
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tiecessary to success in the management of local 
finds devoted to education sanitations, medical charity 
and local public works. The operation of this resolu- 
tion in its full meaning and integrity will afford op- 
portunities for the development of self-government, 
for strengthening municipal institutions, and for the 
association of natives and Europeans to a greater 
extent than heretofore in the administration of 
affairs. ’’ So to give effect to this policy a portion 
of the funds raised in the provinces was given to 
local committees in the rural areas. Side by side 
the number of municipalities was also increased. 

In 1882, Lor<l Ripon’s Government issued its 
famous Resolution the object of which was thus 
stated; “It is not primarily with a view to improve- 
ment in administration that this measure is pul for- 
ward and supported. It is chiefly desirable as an 
instrument of political and popular education. His 
Excellency in Council has himself no doubt that 
in course of time as local knowledge and local 
interest are brought to bear more freely upon local' 
administration improved efficiency will in fact 
follow.’-' 

The intention of Lord Ripon’s Government was 
to spread a net-work of Local Boards entrusted with 
definite duties and funds for the discharge of their 
functions, both in rural and urban areas. They were 
to have a larger proportion of non-officia! members. 
They were to have real power placed in their hands.- 
The boards were to Nave, as , far as possible, their 
own elected chairmen. 

The number of local boards was then 'progre- 
ssively tncrea-sed and the scope of their activities 
extended. The Decentralisation Commission of 
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1907-1909 made several recommendations regarding 
the powers and functions of the various kinds of 
local bodies. These were considered by the various 
provincial governments after which the Government 
of India published its Resolution on Local Self- 
Government, 1915. It broadened the functions of the 
boards. In I9181 the Government of India published 
another Resolution which, ti) aimed at making the 
local bodies more representative ; (2)gave these bodies 
a large majority of elected members, nominations 
to be confined to give representation to special com- 
munities and interests; (3) allowed the municipalities 
to have, ordinarily, elected chairmen ; (4) gave the 
municipalities greater freedom of taxation within 
their jurisdiction ; (5) empowered local bodies to have 
freedom in their budgets; and (6) relaxed outside 
control over the boards to a great extent . The 
resolution was given effect to immediately. 

Principal Anand thus sums up, in an admirable 
manner, the stages of the development of local self- 
government bodies and their short comings : “ The 
extension of Local Self-Government was advocated 
by Lord Ripon’s Government chiefly as an ins- 
trument of political and popular education. The 
Municipal and Rural Boards were intended to afford 
a field in which Indians might be trained in the 
management of public affairs. In persuance of this 
plan a net-work of local bodies was set up all over 
the country but the hopes entertained in them were 
hardly fulfilled. The achievements made during 
the thirty-six years that followed the Local Self- 
Government Resolution of 1882 were scarcely ade- 
quate. The educative principle and the avowed 
policy of directing the growth of local bodies from 
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without rather than from within were sacrificed to 
the desire for immediate results and efficiency- The 
presence of official element on the boards had been 
■'prolonged to a point at which it imoeded the growth 
of initiative and responsibility- The local boards 
were ill-equipped with funds and this formed a 
great obstacle to success of the institutions. The 
principle of election was not sufficiently developed 
and the complaint continued that electorates as well 
as members were apathetic There was large official 
control both inside and outside the local bodies. 
The boards had practically become departments of 
Government administration The Resolutions issued 
by the Government of India led to no marked im- 
provement since they left the degree and pace of 
progress to be determined by the Provincial Govern- 
ments who alone were supposed to possess the 
requisite knowledge of local conditions.” 

After the Reforms of Iqig, the subject of Local 
Self-Government was transferred to the control of 
ministers subject to the Icgi.slatures. Naturally, the 
ministries devoted great attention to the reform and 
extension of the system of local self-government- 
They extended the franchise, enlarged the strength 
of the boards and increased their powers. Since 
then an average citizen began to take greater interest 
in the affair-s of the board under which he Jived. 
The ministries in several provinces introduced the 
Village Panchaynt System according to which village 
oanchayats were esmbiished and village satisfaction 
Acts enforced. 

There are .-it present vatioti.s kinds of Local 
St-lf-Govcrnrneni bodie.s like, the District Boards, 
the .Municipal B-oards. the TaUik.a Boards, the Town 
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and Notified Area Committees, the Villa(?e Pan- 
chayais, etc- We may study here the composition, 
powers and functions of some of them in order to 
get an idea of how people are enabled to look after 
their local affairs. 

The District Boards — The District Boards have 
been established in ail provinces of India as the 
largest units of rural local administration. At 
present there are some 207 district boards through- 
out India, of which 48 “ire in the United Provinces. 
In many provinces there are below the district 
boards sub-district boards or taiuka boards, 584 
in the whole country. In the Madras Presidency 
there are, besides, 455 union boards. 

Thanks to the efforts of the ministries after 19I9, 
the district boards are now almost .entirely manned 
by Indians who form 96 percent of the total member- 
ship of these boards; only tl percent are officials of 
any kind. The large majority of members are 
elected on a wide franchise- In the United Provinces, 
Bombay andAssam, the Mohammadans have got sepa- 
rate communal representation through their own com- 
munal electorates, while in other provinces they get 
representation if not already obtained through direct 
elections, by means of nomination. A few members 
are nominated' to secure the representation of special 
interests or communities. The District Boards elect 
their own chairmen, vice-chairmen, and members of 
committees with definite powers and functions. The 
chairman looks after the general administration of the 
board, and exercises appointing powers to a fixed 
extent. He may be removed by a vote of no-confi- 
dence passed in him by the Board under certain 
circumstances. 
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Each district hoard has a Secretary (the chief 
Executive Officer), a district health officer .an engineer 
and a large number of other staff— clerical and 
menial The board holds its meetings every month 
or even oftener when necessary. Members are 
entitled to ask questions to get information, or move 
resolutions It prepares its budget, .which is subject 
to the final sanction of the Government. 

The functions of a district board are exer- 
cised in the rural areas in the district and include 
vernacular and primary education for which 
purpose it maintains a large number of schools 
with a huge staff of teachers' in the district: 
public health; sanitation and medical relief for 
which it has a number of dispensaries, Allopathic 
Ayurvedic and Unani throughout the district; public 
works including the construction and maintenance 
of roads and bridges. The board appoints commit' 
tees to look after the administration of each depart- 
orient. Of these committees the most important is 
that which looks after education. 

Regarding the finances of the district board.^, 
it may be said that the most important source of 
revenue of each district board is the grant it receives 
from the provincial, government. This grant is often 
times given for definite purposes like education, 
medical relief, etc. Sometimes the Government gives 
to a District Board special non-recurring grant to 
enable it to carry out new schemes of public welfare. 
Another important source of revenue of a district 
board is the rate and cess levied on agricultural land 
in addition to the land revenue. This rate or cess 
is paid by the Zamindar or the tenant diiectly into 
Government treasury from where it is sent to the 
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board concerned. Other sources of revenue are : 
receipts from cattle pound; tolls from vehicles, ferries 
and bridges ; income from markets, shops and other 
property of the board like the crops of fruits from 
road-side trees, etc.; educational fees and other con- 
tributions. The chief items of expenditure are : 
General Administration ; Education ; Agriculture 
and Aboriculture ; Public Health and Medicine ; 
Public Works and Repair ; Pounds and Veterinary; 
and Famine Relief. 

Experience has shown that the income of a 
district board is utterly inadequate to its needs. That 
is why we find that no board has so far been able 
to render complete or satisfactory relief to the 
people in rural areas either in sanitation and health 
or by making primary education more extensive, 
useful and substantial, while compulsory and 
free primary education in the villages is still a 
dream. 

In case a district board is found mis-spending 
funds or not conducting its administration properly 
and well it is superseded by the Government and 
all its administration is then done by the district 
officer with the help of an advisory committee if 
necessary. Such cases of maladministration and 
supersession of boards have occurred in many 
places. 

District boards may be made useful institutions 
for the service of the rural population, if worked 
efficiently. But it is a matter of great regret .that 
people do not evince much interest in their working, 
partly because the franchise is still narrow, partly 
because there are loop-holes forfavouritism and, job- 
bery which often lead to" the formation of parties, both 
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on communal and persona! lines Because of this the 
administration suffers. Another defect at the present 
time is the close-fist policy of the Government in the 
matter of giving grants to these boards, and for this 
reason many a beneficial scheme is never worked 
out It is, therefore, necessary that more funds be 
placed at their disposal, particularly for educational 
purposes; their tunctions and powers, including the 
power to levy small taxes, be increased; the franchise - 
must be made much wider then at present; care 
should be taken to enforce regularity and efficiency 
of administration through proper state control. 

Village Panchayats - — These are the smallest units 
of rural administration recently introduced in some 
provinces. They are as yet confined to a few areas 
only and have not yet been made obligatory. When 
people of a particular area express their desire for 
having a village panchayat, it is introduced there. A 
village panchayat consists of a number of Pouches 
elected by the people of the village or a group of 
villages, for a term of three years. One of these 
panches, who is literate, is elected as the sarpanch 
who presides over the meetings of the Panchayat, 
keeps the records of its proceedings and activities, 
maintains accounts of its income and expenditure 
and acts as the medium of cooperation between the 
Panchayat and the district magistrate who is the 
controlling authority over the Panchayat on behalf 
of the Government. 

In the United Provinces, Panchayats were first 
established by an Act of the U. P. Government in 
1920- The chief function of a village panchayat is 
to protect the rural masses against wasteful litigation 
and to train them in the elementary lessons of 
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self-rnle. That is why adult franchise for the election 
of the punches has been introduced. 

A Panchayat hears and decides petty cases, both 
civil and criminal. It can decide civil suits in which 
the amount involved does not exceed rupees fifty; 
in criminal cases it can impose a fine upto rupees 
twenty. Decision in a case is arrived at by a majo- 
rity opinion of the punches. Whenever a person 
desires to file a suit, criminal or civil, in a village 
Panchayat he approaches the snrpanch who takes 
down the plaint on receipt of a fee of five annas. 
He then issues svimmons which are served through 
either a part time or whole time servant of the 
Panchayat. as the case may be. Then on the fixed 
day the parties appear before the Panchayat and lay 
their facts and arguments before it. The Panchayat 
then finally decides the case. No appeals lie to 
higher authorities from the decisions of the Pancha- 
yat, but an aggrieved party may approach the dis- 
trict magistrate if it thinks that deliberate injustice 
has been done to it or that the Panchayat, either 
whole or part of it, was inimically inclined towards 
it. In such cases the district magistrate makes 
investigations and gives his final decision 

Sources of income of the Panchayat are fees 
received from the litigants, fines, and grants from 
local Government. In many cases the Panchayats 
have been empowered to administer the Village 
Sanitation Act and the Cattle Trespass Act. They 
also look after the repairs of village paths, wells and 
other objects of common welfare. They have not 
yet been given sufficiently wide powers so as to take 
up the work of elementary education. Their powers 
should be extended both in quality and quantity. 
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But there should he estahlished, siniiiitaneoiiRly*, 3 
certain check u()on any possible cornipl'on that 
exists or may exist in them At present, in some 
cases the Banchavats have encoiiraKed litiitaiion on 


petty matters, either on the insiit;alion of a pntich or 
panches wiio for personal malice or motives wish w 
harin a particular party, or because the cost involved 
in filinK a suit is small whereas a plantifT may caoitc 
<enouRh worry to a defendant even for a bad suit- 
1 hese defects must be remedied by proper amend- 
ment of the Act. 


The Panchayats must be Riven more funds to be 


spent upon beneficial objects like proper maintenance 

of kachcha roads connectinR villaRes, repairs, and even 
construction, of pucca wells to supply drinking water 
to the villagers, and for free distribution of medicine 
in times of epidemic. It must be remembered that 
the greatest need of India at the present lime, and 
also for quite long lime to come, is the improvement 
ip^ the conditions of life in the rural areas- The 
Village Panchayats can undoubtedly render useful 
service in this direction provided the Government 
makes use of this machinery. As yet, however, the 
State has not done what it ought to and what it 
could, to make the panchayats very useful and be- 
neficial institutions. 


- The Municipal Boarde.—These are the bodies 
through which local self-government is run in the 
urban areas. They are established under Acts of 
the provincial Governments. At the present time, 
in India, there are 781 municipalities, and within 
• their limits about 21 million people live There are 
/I of them with a population of fifty thousand or 
over each, the rest having less than fifty thousand 
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persons each. Bombay Presidency has the lartjest 
percentage of persons living under municipal limits, 
die actual figure being 20 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the presidency ; while in Assam the percen- 
tage of the provincial population living under muni- 
cipalities is only four, this being the least for India. 
In other provinces the percentage varies from 4 to 9 
The total income of the Indian municipalities is 
about 38 crores of rupees per year- 

Regarding the general nature of the composition 
of municipal boards, about seven percent of the total 
members are ex-officio, about twenty-five percent are 
nominated, and the rest are elected. The big towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi have got 
Municipal Corporations with larger powers and 
autonomy than other municipalities. 

In the United Provinces the number of munici- 
palities is 85. 

The chief functions of a municipal board are of 
two kinds, obligatory, which every board must per- 
form, and discretionary or optional, which a board 
may perform if it can. The former kind includes 
education (the opening and maintaining of primary 
and other schools, and the introduction of com- 
pulsory education if the board has funds and 
wants to introduce compulsion,); public health, includ- 
ing cleaning of streets, supply of - pure drinking 
water, maintenance of dispensaries, • watering of 
streets, construction and maintenance of such works 
ns promote better sanitation and health ; registration 
of births and deaths ; vaccination ; lighting of streets;" 
regulation of dangerous professions, -etc. The optio- 
nal functions include construction and 'maintenance 
of recreation grounds, health resorts, public baths, 
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parks and Cardens, Hbraries and readinp ronm<; 
relief work in Jimes of distress or calamities; holdinp 
of fairs, exhibitions and markets; construction and 
maintenance or sulisidisinc of means of transport 
within municipal limits; supply of pvire foodstuffs; 
etc. 

A Municipal Board consists of a larce majoritv 
of elected members, the rest heinc nominated. For 
purposes of election, the town is divided into wards, 
each ward heinc assicned a nutnher of representa- 
tive.s. In the United Provinces, the Muslims have 
been given separate representation on the municipal 
boards, through separate communal electorates At 
present in the United Provinces the normal term of 
a municipal board is five years. The Board elects 
its own chairman the may be a member of the Board 
or an outsider, in the latter case he t/'sa/oefa becomes 
a member after his election as chairman.1, its own 
vice-chairman, and a number of committees each ot 
which is put in charge of a department. The most 
important committee is the Education Committee 
which administers, subject to the final authority of 
the Board, the educational institutions established 
and maintained by the board. The other committees 
are the public works committee, water works commit- 
tee twhere water works exist;, the lighting committee, 
assessment committee, etc. 

The Board holds its sittings as often in a month 
as the work demands, and decisions are arrived at 
by majority opinion. The Board has a paid Secre- 
tary, an Executive Officer a Health Officer and a large 
number of other officers and clerical and menial staff. 

The sources of revenue of a municipal board 
are : government grant; fines and taxes. A municipal 
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bfiard may impose taxes on, (l > buildings and landed 
property, on the basis of its annual rental; (2) trades 
and callings; 13) vehicles and animals; <'4) export 
and import of goods from and into the municipal 
limits; (5) water supply where this is done by the 
hoard ; (6) scavenging; (7) circumstances ; < 8 ) pil|?nois 
(in certain boards); (g) sanitation, etc. 

A municioal board prepares its own budget, 
the main items of expenditure in which are : Genera! 
Administration, including Collection of taxes; Light- 
•ing; Public health and convenience; Public instruct- 
ion, including expenditure on its own schools, grants 
to other schools and colleges within its limits, grants 
to libraries, museums, etc. 

When the provincial government finds that a 
municipal board is not spending money properly or 
that its administration is suffering inspite of repeated 
warnings, it may supersede the board for such time 
as it may think proper. 

roiP/i Areas,— In addition to municipal boards, 
there are town committees set up for those towns 
which are too small to have a municipal board but 
are sufficiently large to have a local body for admi- 
nistration of local matters of municipal nature. For 
such town areas, the town area committees are 
established. They are elected bodies and have their 
own elected chairmen. Their functions are limited 
to sanitation, lighting, general health, and education. 
They levy small cesses. All proceeds from these 
cesses, rent from nazul lands, contributions made by 
district boards to the town committee, and grants 
from local government form the sources of income of 
the town area for which a town fund is maintained- 
The work of these committees is subject to the 
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general control of the district magistrate. 

Cantonment Boards — In towns where there are 
cantonments, cantonment boards are set up to carry 
on the duties of municipal boards within the areas 
of the cantonments. These boards work subject to 
the authorities of the Army Department. Their 
general functions are almost the same as those of 
municipal boards. 

Toiun Areas. — Again in certain towns, there are, 
which are not included in the municipal or town 
areas, but for which it is considered desirable that 
there must be some provision for better amenities 
of life to the citizens, which can be done by a 
local bodies. Ihese areas may be declared by the 
provincial Government as notified areas. For each 
notified area a committee is then set up to discharge 
what may be termed as municipal functions. It gets 
grant from the Government, income from its own 
property and some revenue from taxes it can impose. 

Such are, in brief, the kinds of local bodies through 
which the Indian citizens, in the urban and rural 
areas, are taking part in the administration of 
local matters. 

General Remarks on Local Self-Government 
in India — The chief objects of establishing local 
self-government institutions in any country are four. 
Firstly, there are strictly local matters and problems 
the administration of which can be successfuilv 
conducted by persons directly acquainted with the 
local conditions, as they are intimately concerned with 
those problems. Secondly, efficiency of administration 
in general lies in the complete satisfaction of the 
daily wants of the citizens; and as these wants differ 
from locality tolocality it is but fair that there should 
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bodies composed of persons from i pirticubr 
entrusted with the management of their own 
•'ifairs. Thirdly, the work of administration of 
■* country requires expert persons who are extie- 
fienced and adept in the art of government, and soch 
“xperience and political education is best learnt 
by working on local bodies. In tins way local seit- 
Rovernment is metely a prelude to the general 
Kovernance of the country. Finally, the growing 
needs of society in this age of scientific progress 
and economic development leave little time to 
the central general government of a country to 
administer to tbe special needs of localities. Hence 

purposes of administrative efficiency, the system 
of decentralisation, including within its scope power 
to make laws, enforce laws and raise and spend 
ttioney, is the first necessity of a weil-Governed 
State. 

But for the success of local-self governing bodies 
certain conditions are necessary. It is in these 
bodies that an average citizen gets an opportunity 
to learn the lessons' of self-government. This 
necessarily requires that he must have developed 
n true civic sense and conscientiousness to discharge 
his responsibilities to the people of the locality in 
■which he lives. Such sense is developed by a 
Sufficiently high standard of education Unfortu- 
nately, however, .in India the general level of edu- 
cation of the citizen is still low. Not only is the 
mass of the people — about 90 percent of them — ts 
illiterate, but even those who are literate have not 
received the proper kind of education. Lessons in 
felloV-feeiing, cooperation and advantages of 
neighbourly relations are not at all taught to them 
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Their general outlook of life is still so narrow that 
most of them cannot see beyond their communitie^ 
No doubt, much of this lack of a nationalistic outloo 
is due to the system of government, predominate 
by foreign element having little sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people. Still, is the duty of the 
leaders of public thought to emphasise the need o 
developing high ideals of nationalism and suppress 
ing as much of communalism as possible. The dis 
advantagesof communalism in local bodies are patent- 
“ It has tended to prevent the employment of the 
fittest persons in administrative posts, and factious 
quarrelling has in many instances occupied the 
attention of the members to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. It is clearlv the greatest obstacle 
to the development of a sense of common citizenship* 
which is the necessary basis for healthy civic life- 
Appointments in local bodies must go by merit, 
the fittest being given the posts. Unfortunately, 
such has not been the case in India. No doubt, to 
all countries of the world such corruption prevails, 
and India could be no exception. But in our country, 
the presence of a tense communal feeling has aggra- 
vated the evil of corruption Most of the chairmen 
of these local boards have been found wanting in 
properly discharging their duties. They have them- 
selves been responsible for jobbery. “ There have 
been a number of cases of corruption and cer- 

tain instances where very large sums have been ex- 
pended in order to obtain seats on local governing 
authorities, which suggest that those who expended 
-such large amounts expected to be able to recoup 
themselves from illicit gains” 

The general electorate has evinced very keen 
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interest in the ejections to local bodies- They have 
often exercised their franchise with great caution and 
intelligence though the enfranchised people are still 
a small minority. They have, however, lacked 
proper leadership Recently, with the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress taking up active part in the elections 
to local bodies, there has been a definite move towards 
the better. The number of local bodies, particularly 
of the Panchayats in villages, is still very small, 
and consequentlv larger part of the rural area is as 
yet without the benefits of these institutions. The 
State must devote more attention to the establishment 
of such bodies. . 

It is also necessary that the powers of all these 
local bodies should be increased ; the government 
must give larger sums as recurring and non-recur- 
ring grants to enable bigger and more useful schemes 
to be given a practical shape- But at the same time 
measures must be devised to ensure greater efficiency 
in administration and the rooting out of all corrupt 
practices by stricter State control over the local 
bodies. 

That the real happiness of the average Indian 
citizen is closely connected with the efficiency of 
administration of local bodies cannot be disputed. 
But as yet ample State efforts have not been made 
to make these bodies responsive to the needs of the 
people. There is, therefore, great scope for improve- 
ment in these affairs. 
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Eutojjtnn^ ui plnccs of power and rcsponsUnUiy, with 
high emoluments, and this was continued ail through 
the Company’s rule in IiuUa. In 1793» the Charter 
Act reserved all ofHces, below those of councillors, 
to members of the covenanted service recruited vn 
England hy open competition, promotion being made 
by seniority of service. Later, Bentinck admitted a few 
Indians to some of the offices.ln 1833, the Company’s 
Charter of that year declared that “no native of India 
or any British subject resident there in shall by 
reason only of religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office or employment under the Company.’’ 
As fitness and eligibility were to be the criterion for 
employment, the Board of Directors so manipulated 
the nominations that no Indian could get an employ- 
ment in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

Jn 18 53. the Company's new Charter abolished 
J hc syste m of nonu nation and fepraced 'if by open 
compeiitipn, for which a Committee under' the pre- 
sidency of Macaulay made^ the necessary rules and 
regulations. The maximum age-limit was fixed at 
23, and as the competitive examination was held in 
England, no Indian .actnaliy entered the Service. 
With the iransferrence of the government from the 
Company to the Crown in 1858' the principle of equal 
treatment in the matter of appointments to services 
was reaffirmed in the Queen’s Proclamation. In the 
course of it, Queen Victoria stated that “it is our 
further will that, .so far as may be, our subjects of 
whatever ra'ce or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity, duly to. discharge”. But no practical 
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effect was civen to this promise which remained on 
paper. All imp ortant posts from 
except the posts of Vic'eroyT ~some of the executive 
councillors and Governorships of presidencies, were_ 
reserved to the members of the covenanted Cwl 
Service from which Indians were virtually excluded- 
Although the movement in favour of holding the 
Civil Service Competitive examinations simulta- 
neously in England and India was kept alive, yet it 
did not achieve any success. In lRfiSi_ LQrd_X>ai£r 

rence_gstablished nine scjhojarshjp^ each of jhe^ vajue 
^of~ two hundred pounds, per ye.ar, to_.enable .Indian 
students to proceed to England for higher studi.es ajd 
jfor.app.earjng in~th'e CivirService'examiifaflons there. 
It was for the first UmeTn"i 870 ~tTiiai”oneTiTdlan"' was 
admitted to the civil Service as against 825 Euro- 
peans in the Service then. The I ndi an Councils Ac t_of 
igj.O-declared that more facilities should be given to 
Indians.to.enter ffi^Service. But these expectations 
raised in the minds of Indian youths regarding the 
admission of their claims were not fulfilled. Lord 
Lytton, as Viceroy, thus stated the real position in a 
confidential minute: ’‘We all know that these claims 
and expectations never can or will be fulfilled. We 
have to choose between prohibiting them and 
cheating them, and we have chosen the least forward 
course. The application to natives of the competi- 
tive examination system as conducted in England 
and the recent reduction in the age at which candi- 
dates can compete, are all so many deliberate and 
transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and 
reducing it to a dead letter”. 

Immediately thereafter a law was made that 
one-sixth of the posts in the Civil Service would 
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go to .Indians, but this did not give any appreciable 
relict for not more than six Indians per year could 
enter the Covenanted Services. The Governm ent 
of Lord Duff erin appointed the Public Services 
Commission, consistihg'o'TfiTte^ mernbe^rs (oTwhom 
wTrF” I VHii'a'ns) Besides' the Pre side h f 'and Secre- 
tary, with a view to devise some scheme whereby 
Indians could be given better opportunities of enter- . 
ing the Covenanted Services. Although the question 
of holding simultaneous competitive examinations in 
England and India was pressed before it, it was 
finally dropped due to the opposition of the officials, 
particularly Europeans and the Mohaminadans on 
the ground that the holding of examination in India 
might be more advantageous to some communities 
than to others. Three of the Indian members of the 
Commission, however, recorded their dissent against 
this decision But the other main recommendations 
of the Commission were given effect to. According 
to these the age limit for the Civil Service competi- 
tion was raised to twenty-three years. The _S£f-vlces 
.were classified into four . groups, I mperi al, Central , 
Provincial and Sub ordinate. The Imper ial Services.^ 
vW-et.e_tQjbe__re crvuted by the ^Secretary pf State^In 
En gland and persons~’so_^re'cruited., were to ^rye 
jU.ndex.,aUdepa"fuhents of the _Goy_ernment of India, 
and also to occupy some post under Provincial 
''^ Gdx efnifie htsrj |^h“e '^^^nffal' ^ervices" were' placed 
under the_Government oTT'n di* a'f or r ecr ui t in e fi t' ahU 
control, and persons so recruited were ^ to serv.e in- 
~some~ of" the Central GovFfnrnerif departm^ts like., 
TFml way s, pos'ts'ah d telegraph'srT’/jpiE^remaining. two: 
groups were to be recr uited an d._controHed~by~-the 
Provincial Governments. Naturally, Indians got 
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_opgo^rtuniiies of occupying the latter^jyhJch^^weC^, 
not highly paid, while in the first tw.o they could 
compete but due to the methods of recruitment only, 
few of them could succeed. 

The obstacles in the path of Indians entering 
the higher services continued, and when in 1892 
(January 12' Mr. MacNeil moved in the House of 
Commons an amendment to the address to the 
Throne; “and we humbly regret that Your Majesty’s 
speech from the Throne contains no proposals for 
redeeming the pledges so frequently given by vari- 
ous Governments that natives of great Britain and 
natives of India should be placed on terms of equality 
in the matter of appointments in the public service 
and in facilities in competing for such appoint- 
ments,” there was a great opposition to it, led by 
the Under Secretary of State for India who stated 
that ever since the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 < 
the Government had consistently done everything 
possible to redeem the pledge. In what manner, 
no body could say. 

Ihe,J ndi a n„Na t ion a Ijpon grej5s__cp iiti n u ed -to press 

jhe demand for giving greater facilities to Indians^ 

to enter the Civil Services, and for the holding of 
Ihc 'Civii Service Coinp'etitive examinations simul- 
taneously in England and India It was discovered 
that despite the pretensions of the Government that 
Indians were being treated on terms of perfect 
equality with Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the 
matter of appointment to higher posts under the 
Government, there was really great disparity, 
on 1st April 1913, out of 4042 posts carrying a salary 

’aK[r"upwards,‘''per'month. 
Indians occupied onh 942. 1 r. 19 percent. 
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Lord Harding succeeded in getting appointed 
a Rovai Coinmission on Public Services in India to 
report on the general methods of recruitment; con- 
ditions of salary, leave and pensions; requirements 
of the services; and the restrictions that existed 
about the recruitment of non-Eurooeans. The Com- 
mission submitted ilsP^eport in I915, but due to the 
continuance of the War it was not published till 
January IQl?. Action on its recommendations was 
however, postponed till the termination of the War, 
when the Reforms of 1919 were introduced. Civil ; 
Servic e_Ex,amina.tions .were then allowed tq_be^held 
both in England and India and a , progressively in- 
creasing proportion of Indians .was decided to be 
taken into the Services. The Simon Commiss ion 
*100 made certain recommendations about them and’ 
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Service 

Strength 

Indian Educational Service 

— 421 

Indian Agricultural Service 

157 

Indian Veterinary Service 

54 

Indian Medical Service (civil) 

420 

The first three, and Irrigation 

Branch of the 


fourth 7 'were''\vorTring TrivS?? 'the"rese'rve"d~sidB"‘iir “the 
Provinces. The___I^e Con>mission_.j;£Mrntnended 
that their recruitment and control,must, pontinu^to 

femain^in the hands of .the ^Secretary, .of,,State. for 
.India-- The remaining services operated in the 
transferred side of the Provincial Governments. 
With regard to these, excepting the Indian Medical 
Service (which was to continue under the Secretary 
of Sta'te), the Lee Commission recommended that in 
future they should be provincialised, i.e. their AH 
India Status be abolished. While those who were 
in these services at that time were allowed the old 
privileges of conditions of service and control, the 
new entrants were to be recruited by the Provincial 
Governments who should also control them. In short, 
for future these services became provincial. 

f The other recommendations of the Lee Commis* 
siorT which excited extreme opposition from non- 
official Indians gave to the European element in the 
All India Services extra privileges arid concessions 
with regard to passage, pensions, leave, etc. The 
effect of these recommendations was heavier 
expense at a time when the country needed more 
money for nation-building departments, particularly 
the extension of education, and sanitation. But the 
Secretary of State did not heed this and gave the 
services all these advantage^ The Commission, 
however, accepted the desirability of increasing 
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Indianisation of the Services and recommeneied in- 
creased proportion of Indiatis.be taken into them. 

The Defence Services of India. — The earhe.st 
liistorj’ of the defence services in British India bcftins 
with the establishment of the East India Company’s 
factories when it liad to employ a number of peons 
and chowkiilars to keep watch over the Rodowns and 
property of the Company. Whenever the Company 
needed soldiers for protection against attacks, 
detachments of them were received from England. 

But the fight for supremacy in India between 
the English and the French necessitated the keeping 
of regular armed forces by the East India Company. 
Each Presidency was, therefore, allowed to have an 
army for the protection of the Company’s pos.se.s- 
sions. With the increase in the extent of the 
Company’s possessions, the strength of its army 
al.so continued to increase till it was reorganised 
in 17.96, when the total strength was 13,000 Euro- 
pean troops and 67,000 Indian infantry. From that 
time till the mutiny of 1857, the army of the Company 
increased both in volume and importence. It had 
to suppress internal rebellion and also to go on 
expedition outside India, from time to time. Lor^ 
Kitc hner further r^rganis^ the Army in India on 
modern lines, and in ,920 India wa^mBecMnto 
four military commands each under a General Officer ~ 
_Cpmmanding-„.^ 

The present system o f^j/ irniy Admin istratiou in th e 
coun try has at Us head.tbe_S«:£et^ry ofState fty India 
whose responsibility to Parliament for, among other 
matters, the defence of India is direct. His princi- 
j)*’! advi*,er ciertion*' i®* *he SecfelaLy'"' 

ir. 1 :■ ,>■ t-.v i-.,.. Office, "'t 
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position with regard tojhe army is, 
this ; The superintendence, direction and cnntro 
"bnlie military government of India is in the hands 
of the Governor-General in Council- Even under 
the Federal Scheme he continues his control over 
the Army almost up to the same extent .as heretofore, 
because Defence has been declared a sulyect ^ 
of his special-responsibiht'jrjfurTAVhicb'' be' will have 
his” ovrn counsellors not subject to the control of the 
Federal Legislature- There is_a_ mihtay' ^Cojjncil, 
vjUh the Commander-in-Chief as its president and 
the Under Sec retary in the^ Defence. Departmentr-as 
it ^Secretary. There are eight more members most 
of whom are the highest military Officers next in 
rank to the Commander-in-Chief. ‘‘It is mainly 
an advisory body, constituted for the purpose of 
assisting the Commander-in-Chief in the performance 
of his administrative duties." The Commander-ins- 
Chief is the real .head, of the mlTiTary department 
Gntler'Him are the four General Officers Commanding 
in Chief each of whom is in charge of one of the four 
rriilitary Commands(NorthertiCommand, Western Com- 
mand, Eastern Command and Southern Command) 
into which the country is divided. Then there are 
various grades of Cn,jmii‘--ioni.'d OfficiT There are 
two kinds o f c-n.iiTii in'ti-.c 1 iicii.'ii Army, the 
King’s Commission and ..the Viceroy’s Cominis-- 
siom .King’s Commission has been thrown open to^ 
lndiahs'"after the War- 

"" The’^ Royal Air Force in India is also un- 
der the command of the Commander-in-Chief of 
India. 

The_C_ommajnder,-in;Oiief is at present a member 
£f the .Viceroy’s Executive Council^ but af fef'the 
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establishment of the Federation he will not retain 
its membership. 

The Army in India is composed of two branches, 
Jhe British" fd'rces and^the lndian forces. 

Althonsh Indian public opinion had for long 
been demanding the Indianisation of the Annv 
so that Indians might be able to defend their own 
country against any possible external attack and so 
that India might become fit for enjoying complete 
Dominion Status to the extent of controlling the 
whole internal administration, the demand was not 
sincerely conceded. Sometimes the British Govern- 
ment advanced the a rgujnen t,^th atT. Tlte".’pi‘oBl em _pf 
~t He de Tence of India, .particularly. on the North-West 
Frontierj.was tntimately...connected with the question 
of Imp erial defence, and at other times they said 
th at su ch Indianis^Uon cpulB'BHIforre’s lowly'. In 1923 > 
Lord Rawlinson, then CommantrerUn-Chief''of India, 
announced a new scheme of Indianisation of the 
Army (i e Officers Ranks?, called the Eight Units 
Scheme. Under this scheme, “five infantry batal- 
lions, two cavalry regiments, and a pioneer unit 
were selected, to which Indian officers holding 
commissions in the Indian Army were to be trans- 
ferred and posted so as to fill up the appointments 
for which they were qualified by their length of 
service,” so that ultimately all officers in them were 
Indians. This complete Indianisation of those 
units will not be achieved till 1946- 

The Skeen Committee, appointed in June 1925, 
submitted its report in November 1925. According 
to its recommendations the number of vacancies 
to be filled up by the appointment of Indians in the- 
officers’ ranks was to be doubled, and more Indians 
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were to be taketi for military training at Sandliurstt 
Woolvrhich and Cranwell. Some of iliese recom- 
mendations have been Riven effect to. An Indian 
Military Arademy (school) has been "^opened at 
Dehradtin where boys are admitted after a competitive 
examination. They undergo military training and 
are then appointed to Commissioned ranks in the 
Aimy. Even the pace of Indianisation of the .Army 
is extremely slow. And it is one of the greatest of 
cnevances of_jhe InHnfnTTcaderF'tHat' the British 
Government is not preparing Indians to take up 
the defence of their own country, despite the fact 
that during the Great War Indian soldiers and 
officers acquitted them so well ns to excite the 
admiration of the whole world. 

It was in igil that the announcement was made 
that in future Indians would be eligible for Victoria 
Cross for military glory and bravery. During the 
^War. twelve Indians won this Cross. 

The All India Services , — The Services recruited, 
otherwise looked after by the Secre- 
tary of State for India are the Indian Civil Service 
iICS.I, the Indian Medical Service (I M.S.) in the 
Civil Side, the Indian Police Service hereafter to 
be called the Indian Police). The Secretary of 
State makes all rules and regulations regarding 
their appointment, cojnditions of service, and disci- 
^ine including suspension and dismissal. Exami- 
_natipn^jcornjjetitive)__for.the recruitment to theJnHTan” 
Qvil Seryj^ce and the Indjan Police are held simul- 
taneously in England and India, _and in the latter 
case they are done under the guidance and control 
of the Fe^ral Public Service Commission 

The number of posts_pf each -of these services 
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is also to be determined by the Secretnrv of State, 
inciuiiing tiie proportion ot recruitment of Indians, 
the numbe r of vacancies t oJ?e._filled up as a result 
of ^icjcompetitive examination held in India. 
may ajso maKe’^iiiiy "appointment to any civil service 
or post in the trriaation Dcparlnicnt in order to 
"s'ecufe''efri(rie'ncy; ' 

All rules made by the Secretary of State for 
these services are to he laid by him before each 
House of Parliament, and if either House may, with- 
in twenty-eight days subsequent to receipt of the 
rules, resolves that a particular rule or rules be an- 
nulled, the rule or rules so declared shall become 
void. 

Appointments to judgeships of the Federal Court 
or any High Court in British India are made by His 
Majesty in Cov^ncii and not by the Secretary of State. 

-Ap pointme nts in the Political Department of the 
.Government of India in relation To the exercise of 
tjie relations of the Crown with the Indian State’s, 
will be held during. His.M.ajesty’s pleasure, , but the 
rules governing their conditions, emoluments and 
actual appointment jwilj„be mad^by the Secretary 
of Stale with the concurrence of his advisers. These 
provisions are laid down in the Government of India 
Act 1935- 

Public Services Commissions . — The Act o f 
I935_j3rovides that there shall be a Public Service 
Cnuuui -‘«lT>!VTt)r'Tiie'F'e!iei;>li<):i and^a Public" Service 
C'ti'uuii'.'-ii):i i')r i.ic!i 'Pr’uvince, "provided "that Tvro 
or more Provinces may agree that there shall be 
only one Public Service Commission serving their 
needs. The Public Servic e Commission of the Fede- 
ration mTyTwherrrequeMeHTo^dcTso'b^tHe GoWriior 
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of a Province and with the approval of the Governor 
General, a gree to serve all or any of ^the_jieeds^^9i! 
a Province. 

Public Se rvice Commission, whether of 
the Federation or of a Province, has a chairman and 
other members a^Tnaj^fie" determineo, 
By the Governor-General for^the former and by the 
2.^ the Province concerned /for ”the latter,’ 
appointed by the Governor-General or the Governor, 
a^he case 'may be, acting in his owm discretion. 

Each of these Commissions performs the duty 
_t^^3mi nations for appointrn'ents'‘to"' the 
services of the Federation or theProvince. as the case 
may be. The Commission concerned is consulted 
on all matters relating to methods of recruitment to 
civil services or posts; on the principles to be followed 
in making such appointments, transfers or pro- 
motions from one service to another; on ail discipli- 
nary matters affecting a person serving His Majesty 
in a civil capacity in India; on any claim preferred 
by any person who is serving or has served His 
Majesiy in a civil capacity ; any claim or award of 
pension. 

The institution of Public Services Commissions 
guarantees the appointment of only the qualified 
^persons, as a result of open competition or such test 
as may be prescribed, to services under the Govern- 
ment. f^^pcs_jipt__pe^rmi,t_undue__fa vours or parti- 
don^^Jn the matter of -appointment^, a 
necessary requirement for the recruitment of the 
de.serving candidates only- 

, Commission notifies from time 

to lime the number of vacancies to be ' filled ._up 
in a particular department; it prescribes ' the 
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quaiificntions required of the enruUdates and the syU?.- 
buses for the various competitive examinations; 
conducts the examinations and declares the results. 

The Central Services . — As ilic jurisdiction of 
Central Government of India has itcen prescribed l>y 
the Government of India Act, this G overnment 
jwrtiits, jhraui'h the agency of the Federaf~Pifb)ic 
Ser,vlce„pommlssionJ~'cnndidates for appoi'it’ttchts 
to services in its various departments, r g. admission 
to the Indian Military Academy, Dchradun, the posts 
and telegraptis department, (through the Federal 
Railway Authority) the State Railways the Salt 
and Opium, Income Tax ami the like deparlmeius, 
and to the Secretariat. 

SeveraJ jiosts m Jhe various departments of the 
Government, of_ India are reserved for the members 
of the All India Services recruited by, anti under the 
control of, the Secretary, of State for India. But 
apart from these post.s there are quite a large num- 
ber of post.s filled up each year in the various dep.art- 
ments of the central government, all of which are 
now filled up by the Public Service Commission of 
the Federation. 

The Act of 1935. however, lays down certain 
saf- • ■ :• of "IherFvTrbpean* aTid ' " 

A' . . . ■ ■ . in th e varibu.s services 

under' the" Ceiur'ar Governme'nt, like the Rail way. s, 
the posts andTelegra’phs. ' At present the Domiciled 
Europeans and Anglo-lndian.s have a preponderating 
share in the higher posts of the.se departments and it 
was in response to the demands of these comimini- 
tie.s for safeguarding their interests in services that 
the Act has made such provision. 

The Provincial Services-Wiih the establi.shment 
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6f__' the .provincial autonorny '' 

vinces with effect from the 1 st, of^Aprih J937i 
provinces have acquired a largex„hold .qver..^theit— 
services, fdoreover, their responsibilities have been 
increased and popular control over the administration 
sfhas been secured. This has resulted in an increas- 
ing amount of work relating to the appointments to 
public services under the control of the provinces. 

For this purpose all the major_prgyinces haxe„^5*A^^ 

lished their own Public Service Commission.s. J.blj^ 
the smaljer provinces,’ like N., W. 

Orissa have made arrangements with the neighbour 
ing provinces to recruit candidates, through the 
'agency of the latter’s Public Service Commissions, 
for their services. 

The^.ptihllc._ ser vices, under the control of the 

services. This kind of general classification is ap- 
pTicabre to almost every department of the provincial 
governments. 

Before describing in some detail the public 
services in a province, a word may be said about 
the services over which the provincial governments 
have no control, but which, for all administrative 
purposes , are under a provincial government. 
judges _of. the High,Co uns are appoint ed, and remov~ 
.a ble, b y His Majesty, j n. Cou ncil. Certain othex„h'^-' 
■poysj^in several provinc ial ^pa rtmerT ts. are reserved — 
for.members of the All India Services recruited and 
controlled bjTthe Secretary of State for India, eg. 
a certain number of the High Court Judges, Divi- 
sional Commissionerships, Membership of the Boards 
of Revenue, posts of Civil Surgeons to a certain 


irovincial governrnents are generally of twoJflJlSI' 
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'"number, posts of district magistrates, • secretaries to 
Government, Superintendents of Police, posts of 
Assistant Superintendents of Police, In the Edu- 
cation Department, all superior Posts, on the retire- 
nientl3f'th'e"'pfesent‘''rnc«rrhbents‘ wTio are"* members 
of "the former ‘IiidTah'Eclucaijpnal^ .Service, will be 
filled up by ;rnemfiers of the provincial service. 

For almost each department under its control, 
a Provincial Government -has a n timber of grades of 
services from the provincial ran k down to the low^t" 
_si^orjdinate_„ser,yice. . 

In the Medical Department, the provincial ser- 
vices are filled up by candidate^ haj^ing niedical 
degrees of recogmsed status. Incumbents of these 
posts are generally called Assistant Surgeons. Below 
them are members of the subordinate medical 
service, called s ub-assistant surgeons who either 
hold a medical degree or a medical diploma. 

In the Judicial Service, the lowest grade of 
service is M pns ifship. The Public Service Com- 
mission recruits Munslfs by holding competitive 
examinations The_next higher grade, additional 
district or civil judge, is filled by promotions from 
amongst the senior Munsifs. -Similarly district 
judges, the next higher grade posts,, are appointed 
by promotion from the additional judges. A certain 1 
fixed number of District and Sessions Judges are 
to be appointed from amongst the I.C.S. people for , 
whom those posts are reserved. 

In the Educational Department, members of the 
Provincial Services (A and B grades)' a re appointed 
partly by direct recruitment and partly by Pro- 
motion from amongst the- senior members of the 
Subordinate Education al -Service. The- Subordifat®" 
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posts are filled up by direct recruitments. The 
Universities being autonomous bodies, they make 
appointments to all their posts through their own 
ag~encies. ' ' - . - - 

In the executive line, the provincial services 
men hold the posts of deputy collectors, recruited 
partly by competive examination, and partly by 
promotion from amongst the subordinate services- 
The p osts o f _J3 o m mi ssioner_s_ a rg_re ^e nL^d_f ojrjm em %- 
bers of the I. C S. as also a ce£tain_ mimber of the 
posts of District Magistrates. Senior Deputy ColTecj 
tors are proTndt^d to ~ the posts of district magisf 
trates. Below Ithe provincial civil service are the 
subordinate services consisting''maiMy"~dr^ahsildarS " 
and Uaib-Tahsildars, filled partly b^y direct recTuit-' 
nienj. and partly by promotion from the junior posts. 

The_5pr®si Department havj-ng^been comple'tely. 
transferred to the control of provinces, the services, 
both of the provincial and the subordinate cadre, 
are filled by holding competitive examinations, the 
successful candidates being required to undergo 
training. 

t Similar practice is adopted for recruitment to 
ther provincial services like engineering, veterinary, 
egisteration, cooperative departments, etc- 

General Remarks on Public Services in India.— 
Till the introduction of the system of competitive 
examinations, particularly through the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions, most of the posts were filled by 
direct nomination either by the heads of governments 
or heads of departments. At that time recommenda- 
tions of highly placed person.s counted in preference 
to merits of candidates- This had created great 
discontent and resentment. Happily this system 
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hns now been replaced by one in which merit alone 
is the criterion and under which all persons, from 
whatever status of society they iniRht come, have a 
reasonable chance of irettinir into the public services. 

No doubt, the Services in India have contributed 
very larfjely to the efficiency of administration— effi- 
ciency, however, does not mean necessarily happi- 
ness of the people— durinc these nearly 2 hund- 
reds of British rule in India, they have also created 
a system of bureaucratic rule in which, till recently, 
a larfje share in the shaping of the policy of adminis- 
tration was taken by these services. Those who 
occupied the highest or higher posts did not come 
into contact with the masses in India, therefore the 
administration could not administer to the real 
wants of the people. 

Indians had for a long time been deprived, either 
by rules or by methods, of the chance of entering in 
sufficient numbers the public services, particularly of 
higher grades and emoluments, of their own country. 
Even now quite a large number of higher posts are 
held by non-Indians, which is no credit to British 
rule in India. 

The public services in India are too highly paid, 
out of ail proportion to the economic condition of 
the country. ' One important reason is that from the 
very beginning of their , rule in this country, the 
British reserved all important posts for Europeans 
who would not serve in a foreign country, in a 
tropical country like India, unless the emoluments 
of service were particularly -attractive. Hence the 
administration became top-heavy. Later on the 
same policy wa'; continued even though Indians 
began to be admitted to the services, because the 
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number of Indians taken was very small. Moreover, 
in almost all public services of high grades, when 
non-Indians are appointed they get special overseas 
allowance which in the beginning of the career of a 
new entrant sometimes equals his salary. Two evil 
results follow from the fat salaries; firstly it leads 
to economic drain of the country because these high 
officials, when they retire, go back to their respective 
countries with huge earnings to be spent there, and 
also because the high cost of administration does 
not permit spending of funds upon beneficial objects 
like the expansion of education and the development 
of Indian industries. Secondly, the best intellect 
in India looks more to services as a means of liveli- 
hood than to other professions of an independent 
character, which might ultimately lead to greater 
prosperity. This leads to loss to the country of the 
brainiest of vouihs who could otherwise contribute 
to its general progress by adopting creative profes- 
sions; it also tends to make the youths slavish in 
their outlook. 

Contrast the emoluments of the services in India 
with those in other countries. Jn the United States 
of America, the richest country in the world, the 
salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
highest- judicial tribunal in that Republic, comes to 
nearly RS3500/- per month, and the salary of the 
Chief Justice of the Federal Court in India is double 
that amount. Similar differences are noticeable in 
other services, all of which points to the defective 
Indian system. And the greatest need of our adminis- 
tration is to cut down the salaries of the higher 
services to the level of our economic capacity- 

Another defect is that the differences between 
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the higher grades and the lower grades of services 
in the same department in India are too great, »vhich 
leads to discontent and too great inequality. The 
lowest ranks get too little and the highest ranks get 
too much. These differences must be removed. 

Till now the members of the public services in 
India, particularly in the executive and police 
departments, used to consider themselves as the 
masters of the people, their rulers. This created not 
a little discontent against the system of government. 
In other countries, public servants consider them-, 
selves as the real servants of the people. It is now 
to be hoped that with the change in the system of 
government, f. e. with the passing of power into the, 
hands of the people’s representatives most of these 
defects will disappear, and public services will 
become the pride of those who serve as well as of 
those whom they serve. 



CHAPTER XIII, 


THE INDIAN STATES. 

Introductory. — One of the most baffling problems 
of Indian politics is that relating to the Indian States. 
These States are really the relics of the Indian feudal 
system as well as of the general anarchy that follo- 
wed the break-up of the Moghul Empire when the 
distant Ufs/ers and representatives of the Delhi Em' 
perors, or adventurous persons, successfully estab- 
lished their supremacy in different parts of the 
country. 

When the East India Company first landed in 
India for trading purposes they found the country 
already divided into many political systems and 
units. They soon began to feel the necessity of 
entering into alliances or treaty relations with some 
of the Princes or Rulers. The earliest example is 
that of the treaty signed between the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore and the head of the Company’s factory at 
Anjengo, by which the parties agreed to be ‘‘in 
league and united in good friendship ” Later, simi- 
lar alliances and friendships were contracted with 
other Chiefs. 

After the victory of Plassey the Company ob- 
tained Diwany rights and in the Zitnmuii signed on 
that occasion the Moghul Emperor, whose supre- 
macy was theoretically acknowledged over almost 
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the -whole of India, stated “ that in consideration of 
the attachment and services of the high and mighty, 
the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious 
warriors, our faithful servants and sincere well- 
wishers, worthy of our royal favour, the English 
Company, we have granted them the Diwany of 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa." And 
the Company had evidently accepted this position 
of '■ faithful servants ’’ of the Emperor, although 
due to the weakness of the latter, the Sikhs, the 
Mahrattas, the provincial governors.of Bengal. Oudh, 
Sind, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, the last of whom 
still pretending to be the Chief Minister at Delhi, 
had begun to assume sovereign powers. This dis- 
ruption went on continually increasing on account of 
the scramble for power. The East India Company 
too found an opportunity to increase its influence 
by taking sides in the mutual quarrels between the 
Indian Chiefs. 

Clive had foreseen the further consequences of 
the internecine quarrels of the Indian princes when 
he had declared that for the mere wishing India 
would be in English hands. He was succeeded by 
a line, sometimes broken by a few of them, of ambi- 
tious Governors-General who seized upon every 
suitable opportunity of augmenting British territory. 
Thus Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, Marquis 
of Wellesley, Lord Hastings and Lord Daihousie, 
the chief makers of British India, took active interest 
in the conquest of India by pieces, and in the de- 
thronement of the weak princes. The last of these 
pursued his imperialistic policy to the extent of 
adopting dociritte of lapse. Thus within a century 
the "faithful servants” became the defacto successors 
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of the Moghul Emperor who was arrested and impri- 
soned after the Mutiny, and whose sons' were put to 
death for having waged war against the Company- 
The servants became the masters. 

The Crown s Policy . — On the suppression of the 
Mutiny, the Indian possessions of the Company were 
transferred to the British Crown. On the assumption 
of the sovereignty of India, Queen Victoria stated her 
policy towards the Indian Princes in these words: 
“ We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions ; while we will permit no aggression on 
our dominions or our rights to be attemped with 
impunity, we shall allow no encroachment on those of 
others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and 
honour of the native princes as our own and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should 
enjoy that prosperity and social advancement which 
can only secure internal peace and good government.*^ 
This was a clear enunciation of the further policy 
of respecting the territorial integrity of the Indian 
Princes and a definite recognition of the status quo. 
These pledges were repeated, from time to time, by 
the British Sovereigns, particularly in I878i I90t 
I 9 II It is no doubt true that the integrity of the 
territories of the states has been respected, acqui- 
sition of territory for construction of Railways hav- 
ing been made with their consent, the British Govern- 
ment, in the name of the Crown, has on many occa- 
sions interfered in the internal autonomy and rights 
of the Princes. 

A few examples of interference by the Para- 
mount Power, as the Crown’s authority has now 
been considered to be. will show how the States 
j •'ve been made to feel and realise that despite 
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the theoretical recognition of their internal indepen- 
dence, they are more or less at the mercy of the 
Paramount Power. Many Princes have resented 
it on the ground that such interference is in con- 
travention of their treaty rights. Their chief grie- 
vance is that the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, which carries on these relations with 
the States in the name of the Crown, has acquired 
power not contemplated by the terms of the treaties, 
sanads and engagements existing between the Crown 
and the States. In settling all disputes arising 
between the States and the Government of British 
India, the latter has acted, though doing so in the 
name of the Crown, as judge in its own case, and 
the disputes have not been referred to any judicial 
body. Thus the States are at the mercy of the 
Political Department, or of some influential official 
thereof. 

An important case of interference in the internal 
matters of the States occurred in 1873-75 His 
Highness Malhar Roy Gaekwar of Baroda, a treaty 
State enjoying unrestrained power, was suspected of 
having made an attempt to poison the British resi- 
dent. A Commission was appointed, by the Govern- 
ment of India to investigate into the matter, mean- 
while suspending the Gaekwar and assuming direct 
administration of the State. On a protest being 
lodged by the Gaekwar against the appointment of 
the Commission on the ground of his treaty rights 
being violated, the Governor-General replied thus: — 
“It has never been the wish of the British 
Government to interfere in the details of the Baroda 
administration, nor is it my desire to do so now. 
The immediate responsibility for the government 
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of the state rests, and must continue to rest, upon 
the Gaekwar for the time being. He has been 
ac now edged as the sovereign of Baroda, and he is 
responsi le for exercising his sovereign powers with 
regard to his duties and obligations alike to 
th Government and to his subjects If 

ese o igations be not fulfilled, if gross misgovern- 
ment e permitted, if substantial justice be not done 
to the subjects of the Baroda State, ,f life and pro- 
P rty e not protected, or if the general welfare of 
fhp people be persistently neglected, 

ne British Government will assuredly intervene in 
™^nner which in its judgment may be best cal- 

remove these evils and secure good 

government. 

(The words “in its judgment"' occurring in the 

occa- 

bne siH H States have been made to accept the 

nffr ^ decisions of the Government 

pLly*) » 

As Ihe final result of the above case, the Gaek- 

war was deposed (although the Commission was 

was nt recommendation 

Khundur r His Highness 

Tson l r I '875 to adopt 

a son, in consideration of his loyal services. 

siate of W happened. In the 

state of Manipur, Assam, there was an armed resis- 
tance against the Ttrlr.ct, n ^imeo resis 

British nffir-.rl ^ Governmentt-and, some 
The Ll ™«^dered during the revolt. 

Svernor r occupied by British troops, and the 
Governor-General notified that only out of mercy 

Government had decided not toanne.x the state 
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and had graciously consented to re-establish native 
rule under conditions to be decided by the Governor- 
General in Council- One fails to understand how 
these words were justified in view of the declara- 
tions of policy by the British Sovereign, At that 
time, the British Government further enunciated its 
policy towards the States so as to include the follow- 
ing principles; — 

(1) that the principles of international law 
have no bearing upon the relations between 
the British Government and the Native 
States; 

(2) that the paramount supremacy of the Bri- 
tish Government presupposes and implies 
the subordination of the Native States; 

(3) that in the exercise of their high preroga- 
tive the Government of India have in a 
protected State the unquestioned right to 
remove by administrative order any person 
whose presence in the State may seem 
objectionable; 

(4) that the ruler and subjects of a Native 

State owe allegiance to the British Crown, 
and resistance or rebellion on their part 
against the authority of the British Govern- 
ment amounts to an offence, whether it be 
called waging war, treason, rebellion or by 
any other name, the,commission of which 
justifies the exaction of adequate penalties 
from individuals concerned- in)such rests-; 
tance as well as from .the-Stafe-iasa/whole; 

(5) that a Native State -whose-oruler .is guilty 
of resisting lawful order of the British 
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Goverment becomes liable to the extreme 
penalty of annexation. 

Similarly, on other occasions the rulers of several 
other States have been compelled to the supreme will, 
no doubt based upon the superiority of physical force 
an In noway justified by the canons of law or by 
t e pledges given to the Princes, of the Paramount 
ower. The Nizam, the rulers of Indore, Nabha and 
Alwar, among others, had to suffer in varying 
egrees. This development of British policy towards 
t e ndian States has been very nicely summed up 
in the following words: — 

By degrees fresh usages and precedents were 
developed which carried the intervention in the 
a airs o the states far beyond the terms of the 
reaties and written agreements. In course of time a 
position was reached in which the British authority 
in all rnaiters stood practically unchallenged. Though 
-some of the states apparently possessed sovereign 
power.s such as complete legislative, financial and 
judicial authority, and even their own coinage, still 
the fact remained that the Briti.sh Government recog- 
nised no inherent rights in the rulers or involuntary 
f authority. The Crown claimed 

and defended this paramountcy on the grounds of 
imperial sovereignty, defence of the country, and 
d charge of international obligations Though the 
now^r exercised by the paramount 

ances and local conditions being taken into account, 

mem Govern- 

SliTorced " "" invariably asserted and 
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Pretent Condition and Position of States.— The 
large patches of yellow colour interwoven in the 
pink map of India indicate theposUion and existence 
of the Indian States. Their total area and popula- 
tion are 712,508 square miles and 8i> 310, 845 
sons out of I, 808 , 679 square miles and 352. 837>778 
persons for the whole of India. The Butler Committee 
divided these States into three Classes, viz. States 
the rulers of which are members of the Chamber of 
Princes in their own right (lOSinall), States the 
rulers of which are represented in the Chamber of 
Princes by twelve members of their order elected by 
themselves (t27 in number) , and the rest which are 
Estates, Jagirs, etc. and which total 327. Of the 
last mentioned, the number is increasing because of 
the fact that in most of them the system of all the 
sons sharing equally in succession to their fathers 
prevails. These fragmentation has resulted in redu- 
cing .some of the so-called states into very small 
holdings with an area of a few acres and a popula- 
tion of a score of souls. But there are some very 
big States like Hyderabad with an area of 698 
square miles, population 14, 436, I48 and an annual 
revenue of about eight crores of rupees. Its ruler 
enjoys a salute of 2I guns and the title of His Exal- 
ted Highness. The State maintains its own regular 
armed forces consisting of 974 men in cavalry and 
4. 978 in the infantry and artillery, besides an irregu- 
lar force of 13, 3I8 and a police force of 14, 795. It 
maintains its own currency, postal and telegraph 
systems and its own railway. The State is almost 
as big as Italy. At the other end of the scale are 
very small estates or jagirs, particularly in Kathia- 
war and Simla hills, which pay tributes to bigger 
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states of which they are feudatories. 

All the states have monarchical forms of Govern- 
ment, the ruler in each being a despot. Some of 
them, the bigger ones, have started legislative 
bodies consisting of majority of nominated and a 
few elected members as merely advisory bodies to 
criticise and suggest, but whose decisions are only 
recommendatory with no binding force on the rulers. 
The rulers employ a number of officials of various 
designations, from Dewan to ordinary Ministers and 
Secretaries, to advise them in the administration of 
the States. A few of them have established executive 
councils consisting of the ministers, each one of 
whom is in charge of some department or depart- 
ments of administration. In most of the States, 
however, there is unadulterated despotic rule where- 
in the people (the subjects of the States) have 
neither security of property nor any rights political 
or otherwise. Though some of the States keep 
regular budgets of their income and expenditure, in 
most of them all finances belong to the ruler who 
may spend them in such manner as he may like. 
Some of the States enjov the right to impose the 
highest penalty (death sentence) in deciding cases, 
the rest have only few powers like those of magis- 
trates in British India. Most of the advanced States 
have adopted the laws and legal codes of British 
India with or without amendents to suit their special 
cases. In the rest there is no rule of law or no 
impartial Judicial system, on account of which the 
subjects have no security. 

Many States have their own oostal systems, 
their own railways, and their own coinage and 
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currency. The rest take advaniaRe of the systems 
prevailing in British India, for which purpose they 
have treaties and agreements with the Government 
of India. 

The State of Hyderabad and Mysore have their 
own Universities for giving higher education to 
their subjects, in almost all branches of knowledge. 
Travancore too has recently decided to have its 
own University. In these states there are all grades 
of educational institutions, primary to university 
stage. In other States like Baroda, Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Udaipur, etc- there are degree colleges, high schools 
and primay schools. Some of the States (their 
number is very small) spend generously upon the 
education of their subjects and maintain other 
institutions like libraries for imparting general 
knowledge. The library system of Baroda, with 
travelling and village libraries, is unique In the 
whole of India. 

The bigger States have their judicial systems 
organised on modern lines, with different grades of 
courts, giving right of appeal to the parties. The 
ruler, however, in each State is the head of the 
judicial system exercising the prerogative or pardon 
or mercy. But in most of the States there is no 
judicial system worth the name, and this results in 
depriving their subjects of a fair chance of getting 
justice. This deficiency of the States has been a 
subject of constant criticism by their subjects as 
well as by people in British India. 

The advanced States, like Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior, Travancore, Kashmir, etc- devote 
considerable attention to the efficiency of adminis- 
tration, more or less on modern lines. They give 
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active help to industries and all schemes of economic 
uplift. They give active help to industries and all 
schemes of economic uplift. They maintain health 
and public works departments, among so many other 
departments, to provide amenities to their subjects. 
They take steps to develop the financial resources, 
agriculture, and industries, means of communication 
and transport, land revenue system, irrigation works, 
etc. With the general awakening in India, most of 
the States have also realised the necessity of doing 
something to improve the general condition of their 
subjects But their present efforts, though commen* 
dable, are yet too little to give relief to the people 
who are living under medieval conditions. 

The bigger Slates have direct relations with the 
Government of India, in each of which there is re- 
sident to act as the link between the Paramount 
Power and the State. But for smaller States there 
have been formed agencies, consisting of States 
situated in one locality, e.g. Central India States, 
Rajputana States, Kathiawar States, and the like. For 
each Agency there is an Agent to the Governor- 
General, whose duty is to exercise in respect of the 
States under him the duties, in accordance with the 
orders received from the Governor-General, in res- 
pect of which the British Government has suzerain 
power over the States. 

Some States pay tribute in money to the Govern- 
ment of India either in consideration of the defence 
guaranteed to the State by .the Paramount Power 
or in recognition of the latter’s suzerainty. 

The Political Department of the Government of 
India deals with the States in regard to all matters in 
which they have relations with the Crown. This 
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department issues instructions to the political officers 
in the States, or the residents or Agents to the 
Governor-General, in all matters in which they have 
to advise the rulers of the States. 

The Indian States are under obligations not to 
enter into relations with foreign powers or with each 
other, and the authority of their rulers does not 
extend outside their own territories. In all foreign 
matters the Paramount Power acts on behalf of the 
States; when any subjects of any State go outside 
India they are expected to be under the authority of 
the British Government which issues them pass- 
ports and secures them protection as to the British 
Indians. All disputes arising between two or more 
States are referred to the Paramount Power for- 
decision. The Indian States which maintain armed 
or military forces have to adopt all regulations re- 
garding their equipment, discipline and genera! 
order, issued by the Government of India. 

The extent of authority which the British Go- 
vernment, as Paramount Power, may exercise over the 
Indian States is not Subject to any involuntary res- 
traints. It has assumed general responsibility for 
the internal peace and order, and satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the States. In the exercise of this 
power it has several times gone to the extent of 
deposing the rulers or curtailing their authority. 
The States are required to render all help, in subor- 
dinate cooperation, to the Paramount Power to resist 
all foreign aggression or to maintain internal order- 
All British subjects or foreign nationals living within 
the territories’of the States are under direct authority 
and control of the British Government, which enjoys 
rights of extra-territoriality in this regard. 
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In return for these obligations and as counter 
part of the restrictions imposed upon the States, the 
latter enjoy protection from external attacks or 
internal rebellions, guaranteed by the British Go- 
vernment. Thev have freedom of trade, even to the 
extent of maintaining customs duties, subject, in the 
case of maritime States, to certain restrictions. 
Their subjects enjoy the right to enter public ser- 
vices in British India. Generally speaking, the 
States enjoy considerable degree of autonomy tn 
their internal administration. 

The Chamber of Princes.— Before the intro- 
duction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of I 9 I 9 » 
in India, the States lived in perfect isolation from 
each other. Even matters common to all or many 
of them used to be decided by the Paramount Power, 
either without having any consultations with them or 
byholding small conferences of the States concerned. 
But on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford, the Chamber of Princes, orNarendra Man- 
dal as it is sometimes called, was established “with a 
view both of securing the expression of their collec- 
tive opinion and of providing opportunities for coun- 
sel and consultation in matters of common concern 
to India as a whole” and in matters in which the 
States are commonly interested. 

The Chamber of Princes was set up, on February 
8, 1921, by a Royal Proclamation. The inauguration 
ceremony was performed by the Duke of Connaught, 
on behalf of His Majesty the King-Emperor whose 
Proclamation read on that occasion stated: “In my 
former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, given 
on many occasions by my Royal predecessors and 
/vself, of my determination ever to maintain 
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unimpaired the privileges, rights, and dignities of the 
Princes of India. The Princes may rest assured that 
this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable”. 

The Chamber consists of the Rulers of States 
(log in number) who are in their own right members 
thereof, and 12 representatives of other States who 
elect them yearly by a group system. The Viceroy 
is the President of the Chamber, and all agenda for 
its meeting has to receive his previous consent. The 
Chamber elects a number of its own officers, viz- a 
Chancellor, a Pro-Chancellor, and a Standing Com- 
mittee, for a period of one year. Its meetings are 
usually held once a year- The Standing Committee 
is an important body meeting twice or thrice a year 
or even more if necessary. Its functions include 
advising the Viceroy on all questions referred to it 
and proposing for his consideration other questions 
affecting Indian States in generel or those which are 
common to British India and the States. The meet- 
ings of the Chamber, and generally of the Standing 
Committee when it meets in Delhi, are help in its 
own Council Hall at Delhi. The constitution of the 
Chamber restricts the functions it can perform by 
laying down that “Treaties and internal affairs of 
individual States, rights and interests, dignities and 
powers, privileges and prerogatives of individual 
Princes and Chiefs, their States and the members of 
their families and the actions of individual Rulers," 
cannot he discussed in the Chamber. Moreover, the 
institution of the Chamber cannot prejudice in any 
way the engagements or relations of any States with 
the Viceroy or Governor-General, nor can its deci- 
sions any way prejudice the in rights dr restrict the 
freedom of action of any State. 
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Till 1929 the meetings of the Chamber were not 

open to the press, and therefore people outside R 
did not know how it was functioning or what 
ness it was really transacting. But since I929 
meetings have been open to the press which rOgn 
larly publishes its proceedings. 

The Chamber has not proved to be as succesSfu 
a body as it was expected to be. No doubt it 
merely a consultative and advisory, but not nn 
executive, body still some of the biggest States h^'^® 
not taken part in it, partly because they did not 
want to sit on terms of equality with small States 
and partly because they thought that it would Our- 
tail their independent and sovereign status if thny. 
allowed their (even) common matters to be dist?®®' 
sed in the Chamber. Hyderabad, Mysore, Bafotla 
and Gwalior are the most important of those 
th.a.t. ixave alooC* The eeceecL cans? 

of the comparative inutility of the Chamber is th® 
growth of factions and parties in it. It has been ye*'!' 
much in existence since the talk of the establishrtinnt 
of an All India Federation, including the Stal®®' 
began. Hence the elections to the offices of Chen' 
cellor, Pro-Chancellor, and members of the Standing 
Committee have been contested on party lines. 

Even though the Chamber has not been a great 
success, its establishment “marks an important stag® 
in the development of relations between the Crown 
and the States, for it involves a definite breach io a” 
earlier principal of policy according to which it was 
rather the aim of the Crown to discourage joint 
action and joint consultation between the States and 
to treat each State as an isolated unit apart from it® 
-neighbours”. Furthermore, by bringing the Pripce.s 
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together once a year at Delhi it has enabled them to 
have free exchange of views on weighty matters “con- 
cerning the relationship of the States with the Crown 
and concerning other points of contact with British 
India”. And it is to be hoped that as time goes on 
the Princes will be enabled to use the machinery ot 
the Chamber for arriving at useful decisions in all 
important matters which relate to their common 
welfare. 

The States and the Federation . — The physical 
situation of the States, their culture, their economic 
interests and their political status are such as to 
combine their destiny with that of British India. 
All movements in the one are sure to have their 
repercussions in the other. In this age of increas- 
ing internationalism and inter-dependence of nations 
the States can no longer remain unaffected by the 
political movements in British India. Realising the 
force of these factors, the Indian Princes who were 
invited to the first Round Table Conference in Lon- 
don (1930) decided to consider favourably the pro- 
posal of entering an All India Federation. They 
had already been assured by Lord Irwin, in June 
1929, of their rights being protected, when he said : 
“ I make no secret of my view that in any proposals 
that may be made it is essential, on every ground 
of policy and equity, to carry the free assent of the 
Ruling Princes of India, and that any suggestion 
that the treaty rights which the Princes are accus- 
tomed to regard as sacrosanct, can be lightly set 
aside is only calculated to postpone the solution 
that we seek.” 

The Princes, therefore, attended the other two 
sessions of the Round Table Conference, held in 
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L6ridon in 1931'32. and contributed ’to, the discus- 
sion's regarding the future of India as a Federation. 
They, however, made certain stipulations regarding 
their joining the’ Federation. They maide it. clear 
that they would enter the Federation only when: 
(l) real responsibility is given to the I'ederal Govern- 
ment, 7. e. they "would not be a party t6 a Federation 
■withobt real po'wers ; (2) their rights secured to them 
under their treaties, sanads and engagem^ents are 
not in any way affected except in so far as they 
willingly transfer to the control of the Federatiori 
such subjects as they consider to be of federal 
importance ; ( 3 ) they enter the Federation of their 


free will and on seeing the real picture of the Fede- 
ration as depicted by the' Act establishing the Fede- 
ration; ( 4 ) their sovereignty in internal matters 
not assigned to the Federation remains unimpaired"; 
and {51 in all matters itt which they have direct 
relations with the Crown, viz succession to throne> 
maladministration, etc. they will have direct relations 
with the Crown and not with the Federation. 


"The Government of I'ndia Act contains provi- 
sions for the establishment of the All India' Federa- 
tion. The States have been given time to consider 
the proposal of their entering the Federation. 'Wfe 
may discuss here the position of the Federated States 
(those States that j-dn the Federation") .and of those 
that remain out of it. in the light of the Act ’ 

. The Federation will "come" into existence when 
Stales, tht population of which is at least half, the 
total population of ail States. 'and when Slates Who 
are entitled to not less than half the seats a 16 t"ed 
to the States tn the Council of State are prepared to 
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' . The Ruler of a State' that' accedes to the Fede- 
ration shall execute an Instrument of Accession Uo 
be accepted by His Majesty 1, whereby the Ruler for 
himself, his heirs and successors “ declares that he 
accedes to the Federation as established under this 
Act.iSvith the intent that His Majesty the King, the 
Governor-General of India, the Federal Legislature, 
the'Federal Court and any other Federal authority 
established for the purposes of the Federation shall, 
by virtue of his Instrument of Accession, but subject 
always to the terms thereof, and for the purposes 
only of the Federation, exercise in relation to his 
State such functions as may be vested in them by 
and under this “Act ”, and also assumes the obliga- 
tion of ensuring that due effect is given within his 
State to the provisions of this Act so'far as they arc 
applicable therein by virtue of his Instrument of 
Accession.” ■ ' • ■ ‘ I 

•The Instrument of Accession * will mention tlie 
subjects in relation to which the Ruler 'transfers’ his 
authority Jto ■ the Federation for Federa!!' purposes, 
so that the conditions'bf Federation may differ from' 
State to State. -A Ruler may' also' sigh a supplement- 
ary Instrument of Accession to' transfer more' 
subjects to the authority of the Fe'de'ration, r. e. fo' 
extend the scope 'of 'the Federal 'Government in his 
State. A'flef an Instrumenfof Accession has been 
acceptediby His Majesty and the State concerned’ 
has joined' the Federation’, the Instrument will 'bd 
binding upon all law courts and none of its pro- 
visions would be called into question.'' The subjects 
in relation to which a State' may' federate 'are men- 
tioned in list I to the Seventh Schedule to the Act, 
but the Ruler of a federating -State may lay down 
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limitations in his Instrument of Accession governing 
the extent to which his State federates. 

In a federation the principle governing 
the powers of the federating units and the federal 
government is that all the federating units enjoy 
same powers and are subject to the same limitations, 
but the Indian Federation makes a great departure, 
against the strict principles of federalism, in two 
ways with regard to this division of powers. Firstly, 
the States are given a privileged position as against 
British Indian Provinces, the former being allowed 
to choose of their free will the matters in which they 
would federate, while the Provinces have to be 
under the federal government’s authority in 'all 
matters laid down in the Act. Secondly, even 
amongst the States, the Act allows divergences, 
leaving each State free to choose its own conditions, 
i.e. it permits inequality among the States them- 
selves with regard to the extent to which they 
transfer their powers to the Federation. 

Elsewhere, in federations, the principle govern- 
ing the allocation of seats in the federal legislature 
generally is that in the lower house the units get 
representation on population basis and in the 
upper house all of them get equal representation. 
But in the All India Federation, the States get one- 
third representation in the Federal Assembly 
(Lower House) for only one-fourth of the population. 
Ho doubt it is impossible to allot equal number of 
seats to every federating unit in the Federal Council 
of State on account of the number of States, their 
v.arying sizes and population and also the differences 

the Provinces, still the promotion of the States’ 
;sentation it c. 40 percent) is too high. 
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The bigger States are given direct and indivi- 
dual representation in the Federal Legislature while 
the smaller ones are given representation on group 
basis as mentioned in the First Schedule to the Act. 

The principle of federalism is that a federation 
is a democratic state recognising the direct authority 
of the federal government over the citizens of the 
units, but in the Indian Federation there is no such 
thing as the direct authority of the Federation over 
the subjects in the Federated States which are 
allowed to retain their full sovereignty over their 
subjects. In the case of British Indian Provinces, 
the people are allowed to elect their representatives 
to the Upper House of the Federal Legislature and 
the Provincial Legislatures are to elect their re- 
presentatives to the Lower Federal House, yet the 
Act gives complete freedom to the Rulers of 
the Federated States to send their representatives 
in whatever way they like, whether by complete 
nomination, or election, or by any other method- 
This means that the Rulers are permitted to nomi* 
nate the representatives to the Federal Legislature, 
depriving their subject.s of any right to elect repre- 
sentatives. Ours is, therefore, going to be a Federa- 
tion between democratic British India and monarchic 
or despotic States. This is likely to result in the 
bloc of the States’ representatives acting like the 
old official bloc in the Indian Legislature, which did 
not allow progressive legislation to be made. It is 
feared that the British Government might use the 
representatives of the States in the Federal Legisla- 
ture as an instrument to frustrate the democratic 
feelings of British India- 

Similarly, in the ca.se of the execution of federal 
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laws in the Federated States, the Act provides spe- 
cial privileges to the States. It, however, makes it, 
permissive to the Rulers of the Federated States to- 
use the Federal Court, if thev so decide, as the highest 
court of appeal for their States, to hear appeals from 
the decisions of their High Courts in non-federal 
matters. 

The rights of the Federated States and their, 
obligations to the Crown are not to be affected by,< 
the Act, e^ceot in so far as they are so affected in ■ 
terms of the Instruments of Accession. The Crown 
may appoint a oersop to carrv on, in the behalf of 
the Crown, as Viceroy the relaiion.s of the States, 
with the Crown. Or the same person as the Cover- . 
nor-General may also carry pn these functions as 
Viceroy ' 

In the case of the non-federating States in all 
matters and in the case of the Federated States in mat* 
ters in which the States have direct relations .with 
the Crown, the States shall continue to have direct 
relations with the Crown who may appoint such 
officer or officers as it thinks proper for the discharge 
of this responsibiJity- 


Other matters relating to the position of the 
States in the Federation have already been de.scribed 
in chapter IX ‘ 




CHAPTER XIV 


INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL STATUS 

I As a Complete Dependency . — After the loss 
of her independence and the consequent establish' 
ment of the rule of the East India Company) India 
was reduced to a position of a complete dependency 
of England, The imperialistic policy pursued by the 
successive Goverhors-General down to Dalhousie, 
reduced even the Indian Rulers of the States to a 
position of subordinate allies of the British. Even 
though the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858/ transferring 
the Government of India from the Company to 
the Crown, held out hopes and made definite pro- 
mise of equal treatment of all subjects of Her Majesty, 
whether of British or of Indian birth, Indians felt 
the pinch of being slaves in their land of birth.’ This 
feeling became all the more painful on account of 
the richest heritage of Indians in their ancient ci- 
vilisation, a'fact admitted by liberal 'and far-sighted 
British statesmen’ wholsaid that ‘at a time when the 
ancient Britons were no better than savages, India 
was at the zenith of her highest culture ' • " 

-Greater contact with Britishers, and particularly 
the spread of English education, 'revived in the 
Indian mind -the aspiration of gaining back what 
India, had lost into foreign hands. The teachings of 
some- of her great sons accelerated the movement. 
The British Government, not unmindful of the new 
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spirit visible among (he educated classes in IndOt 
foresaw the necessity of granting some measure o 
authority to Indians. A beginning was made by 
the establishment of municipal and district boards. 
Later the Councils were enlarged and the representa- 
tion of Indians increased. Even the Morley-Minl® 
Reforms were meant to give onlv some opportunity 
to Indians to share in the system of government of 
their country. But the exclusion of Indians from all 
high and responsible posts under the Crown was 
only a reminder of India being a complete depen- 
dency of the British Crown* Siie was considered the 
richest and the most precious jewel in that Crown- 
British possession of India was looked upon by 
Britisher.s as the real cause of British Supremacy to 
the world- 

Towards Responsible Government . — The denial 
of responsible government to India was often justi- 
fied on the ground of unfitness of Indian for self- 
governing institutions. The presence of British rule 
was justified on ground of trusteeship of a nation 
divided hopelessly by conflicting races and cortimu- 
nities and its weakness to govern itself. The out- 
break of the Great War in Europe, in Igi4. ^ave 
India an opportunity of making a serious demand 
for self-government. England had entered the War, 
and India was asked to give her fullest support and 
help, in order to prevent a weaker nation (Belgium) 
being made a prey of the greater might of Germany 
and to uphold the sanctity of international treaties. 
Her sons rallied to the cause, made sacrifices appreci- 
ated by all in England and elsewhere, and won for the 
allied cause the success it then deserved. The Peace 
Treaty was signed and India was allowed to affix 
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her signature in her own right, though not bv any 
representative of the Indians- 

Yet it marked a change. Already on August 20, 
I9t7i His Majesty’s Government had made an impor- 
tant pronouncement promising to India the grant of 
responsible government by successive stages. The 
first instalment came in igig, though it satisfied no 
party in India- However, it was a definite recogni- 
tion of her changed status and position. Mean- 
while the self-governing dominions in the British 
Empire had successfully obtained a position of greater 
autonomy within the Emoire. They as well as 
India became original members of the League of 
Nations. India was also allowed to be represented 
at the Imperial Conferences from which she had been 
excluded upto I915 Her right of reciprocity of treat- 
ment with the Dominions was definitely recognised, 
which was a very substantial gain in view of the, 
fact that Indians in other parts of the British Empire' 
were badly treated, particularly in the Union of 
South Africa Xhough granted_such rights ^of al- 
most equaUty in the international field, India did not 
become a mistress in her own home. As a natural 
result ^fthis^ the'worid did not accord to Indians 
the same treatment as it accords to citizens of a 
free and self-governing country- Times out of num- 
ber British Sovereigns and statesmen gave, and 
repeated, pledges of putting India on a basis of 
perfect equality with the other self-governing Domi- 
nions. but no active _step_ h^_ ^so^ far b^n taken 
to accord to India this status 

The Statute of Westminster, 1931, defined the 
term ‘Domijnion„Sl2lU-®’ clarified the interna- 

tional position, this by giving them the right to 
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amend their own constitutions and to make laws 
even in contravention of Parliamentary legislation, 
which the Dominions came to occupy in the inter- 
national affairs. And though Mr. Wedgwood^ Benn. 
^e . Secretary of State for India in tJie Labour 
overnment, had said that already in the interna- 
tional field there was ‘dominion status in action’ 
>n t e case of India, her right to enjoy the same 
amount of freedom as is enjoyed by the Dominions 
was not recognised. And when the Statute of 
estminster was being passed, it was made clear 
in t e British Parliament that it would not apply to 
n la. The situation became really perplexing to, 
rtti.s statesmen, for all their promises to grant 
n la the same status as enjoved by the Dominions 
were made before the Statute of Westminster was 
mate. Even Benn had not, foreseen the implica- 
tions, after 193;, to which his phrase ‘dominion 
status in action would become subject. 

The. denial to India of status of equality with 
tbe Dominions has only aggravated the demand of 
the extremists in India who now 'openly talk of"’ 
independence outside the British Empire'’ as the 
natural aim and goal ofjndian uationaiism- . It is 
no, on t true that India is now no longer the weak 

nation 't v.as considered to be.formerly, therefore a, 
s-hange in Britain’s outlook is needed in the,treat-, 
ment of India as a, member of the British Empire. 
^~&^J 3 d^J^tcr^ationaLA/^air.s:,~ro a progres- 
sively incrgasmg extent India’s status ,n the world 
being recognised as one of an equality ,with the 
Dominions. Inside the Empire the question of trade 
le ween t e members has of late become of great 
importance. The signing of the Ottawa Pact,, and 
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'Subsequent I'epndinfion or cancellation by India, 
'IS voted by the Legislative Assembly of Inflia. is a 
case in point. World forces are moving so fast 
9iat no anionnt of legal wisdom to relegate India to 
<1 position of, virtual dependency of Britain, and not. 
3n equal partner in the Empire, wilhbc of any -prac- 
U'cai value. , , i , i - 

/ The Government of India Act empowens the, 
< Governor-General to exercise his special powers in 
'regard to external relations with all countries except 
'ihe territories within the Empire. > This means/ that 
JitJ soon as the subjects of defeneje and. external, 
affairs are also transferred , to the contjrol-.of the, 
Indian Federation, if and when it is eslalrlishcd. the 
Governor-General will automatically lost.-bis special, 
responsibility in external affairs. He will, occupy, 
the same position as a constitutional head of the 
government,. as' the Governor-General of any other 
self-governing Dominion in.the Empire;' . j 

; ■ Meanwhile, in regard to, the position ,qf India 
in such international bodies as the .Eeagua (pf Nar 
lions or the In.ternatio.nal Labour-.Office there, is' a- 
• definite advance towards India acquiring, both (in 
theory and to a great extent in-practice, a status lof 
. equality with. other nations. , This will undoubtedly ; 
have great bearing ..upon her, position inside, the- 
Empire of .which sh.e is, supposed to be a wi.ll.ing; and'; 
equal, partner-* 

-■ \ India and the League^of Jffations League, 

‘ ?(el|cg,e ve.tn ip g states 

or domi.nions, jwhich -haye ,acq,epted,its me.fqjjpr.sfiip,; 
Ba|r.a 2 of, thei Article "i; of, the Covenant ;says,.t))at 
.any self-governing , doniinio.n,. state ,ov polony 
*hay. bfCO' ,'f>''fnber of t.he League if'its admission 
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is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided 
K've effective Riiarantees of its sincere 
intention to observe its international obligations 
and shall accept such regulations as may be prescrib- 
ed by the League in regard to its militarv, naval 
and air forces and armaments. 


light of this paragraph India is 
not entitled to the membership of the League of 
Nations because it is not a self-governing state or 
dominion, hut under paragraph one of the Article, 
there vvere certain original members of the League 
in_clu_ded_all those states that were signatories^ 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and as India was allowed 
to affix her signature to the Versailles Treat'y in her 
own right she became an original member of the 
l^eague It is verv important, therefore, for India to 
ave acquired a position of international equality with 
all other nations even if it be not a fully self-govern- 
ing state. India, has been ..sending ,three represen- 
tatives every year to the League' Assembly'which'in 
the beginning were led by the Secretary of State 'for 
India but thereafter on insistant demand by the Indian' ' 
delegation must be led by an_Indian, 

^ been leading this delegation. India 
has contributed very materially to the objects of 
e ssembly on many important international ques- 
tions that have come before the League. It is very 
disappointing here to note that so far IndTThiFi^^r 
yet een given even a non-permanent seat on the 
^uncil of the League, ^t for this the League is 
It is, however'.'a hopeful ' sign 'for the I 

future that H.H. the Agha Khan presided over the! 
f-eague Assembly in the session of September 1937. ‘ 
u member of the International 
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Labour office, and has been included as one of the 
8 states whose’ industrial interests have been spe- 
cially recognised by the Labour office. She is, there- 
fore, entitled to a permanent seat on the Governing 
Body of the International labour office. In all inter- 
nation al labour conferences Indian delegation has 
been maWng its voice felt, and most of the decisions 
of the International Labour Conferences have been 
ratified by India much to the ^’^antage of the ^wor- 
.,kers and ffibourers in this country. Even an ordi- 
nary railway employee would, if you ask him this 
question as to why his hours of work have been 
curtailed now when compared with the previous 
practice, immediately tell you that it is the Gene va 
Convention. He may not be able to tell you the fulL 
implication and details of the Convention but he’ 
would certainly name the Geneva Convention. That 
is how Indian Labourers and workers have been 
beneHtteH by India’s 'rnembership of an International 
Body. - * 

Jmportant Indians have attended the meetings 
, of the League As^sembly or of’the International 
Labour Office in their capacity as members of the 
Indian delecation. Most important of the names 
are, His Highness the Agha Khan, The Rt. Hon’ ble 
Sriniwas Shastri, Sir AH Imam, Sir C P. Ramaswamy 
Ayer, Sir Mohd, Habibullah, Mr. S. M- Bapna, Sir 

T. Krishnamacharya, Lala Lajpat Rai, Diwan 
Chiman Lai and Sir Purshottom Thakur Das. 

ilLd>a_conujbm« 49_out of the 923_jjnits of 
the League budget. This comes to about II lacs of 
rupees per year, a very small sum when compared 
with her annua! military expenditure which comes 
to about 45 crores. The League of Nations has 
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-T B»rcn i> at Bombay in order W 
popularise the Lcnrfue dccisloiiK" and to answer 
quarries in regard to the work the Lcrifrue has been 
doini*. I here is also an Itidian brarieh'of the Inter- 
national X'abour'ofnce al Delhi. This is concern^ 
with the work that is bcinjt done by the International 
Labour Office for the benefit of the labourers of the 
'^rld. On tTTese tw o'^orficcis ‘ a parf 'of be'r'co‘h'’tri- 
bution of the Leautie Budeet is spent Besides' there 
are a few Indians in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations one of whom is al.so in the Political Section. 
It is true that out of 600 officials in the Leafttie' 
Secretariat the number of Indians'is very small but 
it is hoped that i n future as vacancies occur India 
who is under-represented would Ret special consi- 
deration. ^riie most important work bf the League 
in which'India lakes special interest, and ought to take 
special interest in view of her special culture, iS 'the 
International Int^letunal Or ganisation The most 
work of this sectigr i is to bring about intel- 
lectual cooperation between various cduntries of the 
because as we all know thoughts precede' 
action.' If our thoughts are such as to emphasise 
the value of un lerstanding between different peoples 
of the world, these thoughts would profoundly 
influence* o'ur action* and we would not aCt in a way- 
winch mi g|it prejudice the peace of the world.’ The_ 
.bAS'^-Pfitibiple of India’s culture that there ought 
to reign supremfe*peace in' the 'world, whether in the-' 
airoro'n-the land or on the' w'aters, or in Piedicine or 

conceivable place and by 
n'ngfij'g Interest fn the League and thereby her 
^ establishment of 'world peace ‘India ' 

wou onlv be proving true to her ancient culture. 
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Her nbblest <=ons like Asoka And jAkbar, have always 
thought of establishing country-wide peace and 
thereafter universal peace, and India would be ad- 
ding a contribution to the idea-lS of those greatest 
sods of hers 'by strongly supporting the League of 
Nations. This would assuredly raise her interna- 
tionaLstatus in due course ' " 

~’'”’The"”social and humanitarian activities of the 
Leag'uenfave been'of particular advantage'' to India. 
The Ma laria ' Commission appointed by ‘the ‘League 
also visited India as well as the Committee appointed 
by the League to investigate into the evils of illicit 
traffic in women and children. India is a victim 
to both these evils, and the reports of these commit- 
tees have proved very valuable in' preventing 
malaria in this country as well as in reducing very 
materially' the volutne of illicit traffic in women and 
children.- The Lea gue has established^ a Bureau at 
^ingapore,Jt transmrts 'every day by means o7 wire- 
irtfOrmation about any epidemifc or sick- ' 
ness on board- the 'steamers ’that pass through 
Singapore -and which- call at Asiatic ports. 'This 
helps to check the spread 'or impoft’of dangerous 
epidemics and thus free people from 'possible fields 
of dangers. . - r , i : 

Everybody knows how opium eating and ' use of 
oth’er dangerous and poisonous intoxicants^adversel v 
affect the health of people. The Leaguei oft Nations 
‘special stepSMt^sIop the cultivation 
of Opium except for bare necessities 'for medicinal' 
Purposes, and'India by becoming a signato'ry -to 'the 
opium coifvention has stopped'the'cultivation beyond 
what is re'quired strictly .for medicinal purposes In 
this way. she is helping-tcswiDe out the evil of opium 
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eating, particularly in a country like China wh’ch 
was a victim to this evil. 

economic field also India can gain very 
much by working in cooperation with other nations 
throuijh the League an d deve lo p he r industries by 
signing conventions or commercial treaties under the 
aegis of the League with those countries with which 
she has a large volume of trade. 

Every Indian has a duty to hisjamily He is 
born in it, and is, therefore, bound with the pros- 
perity of that family. After his family comes his 
viJLage, in the progress of which he feels interested- 
After the village, as his circle of sympathies and 
duties increases, he looks to his Taluka. pr.„di strict, 
after that to his pro vince and then to his country 
and ultimately to that biggest organization of huma- 
njty which is called the world. It is only through 
the League of Nations that an IniEjiTM"" 'discharge 
efficiently hfs du"ty"to tft^huma"n race. There are very 
few at present who know what the League is or what 
are its aims and objects, and how it can be used as 
an instrument of peace in the world. Therefore, 
should be made to impress upon the minds of 
students the usefulness of this international organisa- 
tion. Students are the most proper vehicle for 
olsSeminating such useful ideas to the people in 
general. It is they whose opinions and views will 
influence the future generation. Then again, small 
,study-xiTcjes_shouId_be organisecT in all big cities in 
India where people'can meet and discuss the working 
.The press will prove to be of great 
help in this work. ' If the imp'drfant "newspapers of 
• ia determine to make the League known through- 
ihe country the task can be done quickly. 
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Contact shouid be established with foreign countries 
through travels and correspondence. This will enable 
the younger generation to feel sympathy for people 
in other lands and their outlook of life will become 
international in preference to provincial or even 
national. Movements like the Boy Scouts and Red 
Cross Societies, which aim at service of humanity 
in general without any distinction of race or nationa- 
lity should^be^encouraged to create fellow feeling. 
Our teachers and students should be helped by the 
Government in small batches to visit centres of 
learning in other countries. This will enable us to 
Understand the culture of those countri'^s 
better than we do now through books alone. An 
this correct understanding will avoid further 
derstandings. It is true that Dr. Rabindra Nat t 
Tagore’s noble institution, the Vishwa Bharati at 
Bolpur, is an international university where teachers 
from several foreign countries are teaching, but one 
such institution is merely a drop in the ocean- Many 
rnbreof its’kind should be started. 

Literatu re dealing with brotherhood of maji and 
hatred for war 'shourd be~'produced. In short, all 
possible measures should be adopted to popularise 
League ideas Then and then alone India can 
understand the usefulness of the League and use it 
for her good and ultimately for the good of 
humanity. This is a noble aim for which many of 
her ablest sons worked in the past. 

Thus will India attain her real status of equality 

with other nations of the world and not by merely, 
remaining confined to activities within her borders. 



